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SUE HARVARD 
SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, WHO IS COMPLETING HER 
BUSIEST SEASON 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Churel ( ert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Tele ne 634 ¢ cle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


J). H. DUVAL, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Met litan Opera House Building 
U s e Ha New York 


SCHOOL, 


ght-Sing } Training, Musical St gr 
ma ein Pul ind Private Sch 
Mu « for church trials 
\ ' ! i I ‘8 Lefferts Place 
RO DAVID 
OAT rUDIO 
Ca Ha York 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PEACHER OF PIANO 
le ' Interpretation Theor 
Nor ( ree for Teache 
( HOR ¢ negie Hall, New York 
iM :. Orange, N. } 

R N 1 \ New York 
MME. ANITA RIO 
OPRANO 

Vaca for a Few Pu 
. Madiso Ave 
I’ M iH New Y , 
MMI NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZ0-CONTRALTO 
Management 
‘ ‘ ibers ‘ Broadwa New York 
ud 
\W N. ¥ I ' Columbus 


ARYLNA, 


Defects 


KATHRYN ¢ 
{ r ' ‘ ts branches 


luction ef ated 


MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
6 W tl t New York 
Lele B91 Cathed 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care { Musical Courier 
; 4 u New York 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
44 East 6 Street, New York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie H lel. 1350 Circle 


JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
rEACHER SINGING 
Carnegie Hal 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
lnstruction, Leschetizky Method 
13 We 69th &S New York 


Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB, 


Side House 
Founder and 


Settlement 


Formerly Director 
N Conductor 


Kast 
Music School, y 


cighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instructior in all departments, 
staff t able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City, 
Telephone——-Rhinelander 4345 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 
1425 Broadway, New York 
(Metropolitan Opera House) 
Tel, 1274 Bryant 


Anna E. Zincier, Dixecrox, announces 
SUMMER COURSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above address, as well as in country 

surroundings 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N Y. 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., 
Phone, 3067 Tremont 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 

Vorce Deve_orpment—CoacuinG—REepPertoire 
Teacher of Mary Jordan, Evan Williams, Marie 
Morissey, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes Wells, 
Robert Parker and over six hundred and fifty art- 
ists now in responsible positions 

Artists furnished for all occasions 
Zittau Hatsteap-—-Piano—Accompanist 

Apply The Mehan Studios, 70 Carnegie Hall, 
154 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 1472 


er” Sessi yunced later 


ur 
fur BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
. A S. B ' 
Mes. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 
65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 
Broadwa Room 43 Tel. Bryant 1274 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 
I iver at Yale Universit 
Clare t Ave., N. ¥ Tel, 4834 Morningside 


VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

1 West 84th Street New York City 
Pelephone 4 huyler 

ZERFFI 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Production without Interference 
I Logically Correct Method of Voice Product 

West End Avenue (76th St.), N. ¥ 
Phone 17 Columbus 


ROBINSON DU 


Votct 


MRS 


ROBINSON DUFF 


ithing, placing of 


KS 


RAN 
; 


Teacher of diaphragmatic bre 


the peaking ice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del 
ans East 78th Street, New York 
Felephone Rhinelander 4468 
WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Addres 09 West th Street, New York City 


MILLIE RYAN 


ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Stud 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 86 
EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 


MYER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
leacher of Theo Karle 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
OF SINGING 
West 104th 


Phone, 2859 


SCHOO! 
Studio Street 


Academy 


FRANCIS STUART, 


PEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.”’ 
Frances Lamperti 
Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City, 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Sight 
Met. Opera Co.) 
No 


individual 


Specialist in Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for 
“A Makér of Readers’ 


Both class and 


instrument used. 
instruction, 
Private any time. 


6515W Flatbush. 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist 


Hall Res. Phone, 


Carnegie 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


limited number of 
34 Gramercy Park 


New York City 


Will receive a 
Residence 


3187 


pupils. 


Phone, Gramercy 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
rENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer 


Studios: 819 Carnegie 
Home Telephone 


Session 


Hall 
1003 


New York City 
Kingsbridge 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA 


ART 


GARRIGUE, 


OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street York 


New 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M. 


American Voice Specialist Teacher f Covent 
Garden Artist Highest American and Euro 
pean Diplomas st voices positively restored 
0 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone l Acadet 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
y Carnegie Hall, New York City 
ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonet and) =Breat 
Ca Hall N York 
leleph Circle 
PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
lorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
I iratory teacher to Prot \uer 
$ Carne Hall I Circle 3467 
Application | mia 


Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
Stud West 67th St., New York 

CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
All Can Sing Phe Kno How to B the 
l We 67th Stree Ne York Cit 
I ( bu 
MMe. REGINA DE SALES 
Teacher of Singing 
> West ‘nd Street New York City 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 14 Broadway, 
New York 
Taylor Bldg 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
PEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th New York City 


Street, 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky 


Hall Studios, 832 


Exponent 


New York City 


Carnegic 


PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 


Mrs, Exizaseru 
Carnegie Hall : 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris 
care of American 


Scuaup, Instructor 

: New York 
address, 
express Company 


851-52 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
at. N. Y¥. ¢ rel. 1530 Audubon 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Piano 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Recitals and 
Pupils Received. 
West 137th 
Phone, Audubon 


Concerts, Oratorios, Musicales. 


Street, New York 


1600 


Studio 


607 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
142 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y¥ Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 


way, New York Phone Bryant 1274. 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
0 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 4984 


VINCENZO 


VOCAIT 


PORTANOVA 


STUDIO 


240 West 73rd Street New York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 
MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist-—Instructior 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St New York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander 
DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 Eas Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 
MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J, Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall 
LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 
Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 
ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


THE NEW 
VIOLIN 
VOICE 


INSTITUTE FOR 
NG, PIANO AND 


YORK | 
‘URE, 


PLAYI 
CULTUR 


30 E. 62d St 
students 
pertection, 


CARRI, Directors 


education given to 
to the highest 
Fr. & H 


Complete musical 
from the beginning 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 

Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con 
certizing in Berlin Will accept engagements 


ind a limited number of pupils 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire 
249 West 80th Street. New York City 


Phone 2047 Schuyler 


ELIZABETH ‘TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Park West New York 
4474 


424 Central 


Pelephone Academy 


FREDERIC WARREN, 


STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 


349 CenrraL Park West New Yorx 






































May 19, 1921 
MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
Private Address: The Claremont, Apt. 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Director American Progress” 
ive Piano School Lectures on 
“Art Principles io Music,” 


GUSTAVE L. 


MUSICAL 
MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence: Hotel Commctone, 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N Phone 6000 _ geen 

Studio: Room 12, } Ra... Hall, N. 


RALPH GOX 








BECKER “ii cpen | Seieatet eat Seoe 
COENRAAD V. BOS | MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarile 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 





Chicago 








} Piano Studio 
L { AR , IA 851-2 oe Hall» 
| 
N Tel og Circle 
“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
HAGGERTY-SNELL (oi Music 
Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 





Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacu 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann, | 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 





calye WILLARD "ss 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


E 
D 
N 
A 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studi 22 West 85th Street, New York 
tudtos:\ 5692 Fourteenth Ave.. Brooklyn 





Violinist and Teacher 
235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel, Colambas 9750 











MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 

VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Murray Hill 699 


Studio: 
Telephone, 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Betetle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


Elizabeth GIBBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 


“A Voice of Quality’— 
N. Y. Herald 




















Address: 40 East 5ist St., N.Y. 
Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 
‘sclusive Management 
Laurence A. Lambert, Western Musical 
N Bureau, 287 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 
479 West 146th St. . - New York 
aannson | l D iri 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building .. 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
RALPH 
Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 
1425 Srentuen, How York City 


OR 
H Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Personal address: 
INSTRUCTION 
BARITONE 
lew Yor! 





SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 
839 North Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer-—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street - New York 
Telephone Auiuves 4440 





COURIER 
|GRACE G. GARDNER 


BUROPE—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal "  “Tnternational 
nized as a Voice Builder, Repairer and Co 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for 0; 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucile ef for Opers 
many other successful anaes. “Suu: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
168 West 76th Street New York 
Phones: Schuyler 6108—Bryant 7657 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York. Phone Schagter 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN — aR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 


reoog- 














Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Formerly Soprano of Century and Manhattan 
Opera noe. & apeates 824-825 Carnegie Hall. 


HAMMANN 


ELLIS 
PIANIST 





CLARK 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





beer ~* ae and 


Will A. coal Sheen 


FGRASSE «235. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Oper, House Stodios, 1425 Broadway. N. Y. 
hone Bryant 1274 


3 Li Cambridge, Mass. 
ced 
Pupils, = vost ‘176th St. 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


-| BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street . 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr- SF 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 


Concert and Recitals 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
New York 














New York 

















Management : 
1425 Broadway 








NEVADA 


| VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ‘ated 





Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


514 West 114th Street 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction CS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


K RAF T 


Concert -TENOR- Oratorio 
__454 Deming Place, Chicago 


BONG! 


“In a... aon 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I always suggest to him to 
consult 
There is MADAME VALERI. 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her abilify, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


481 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


\PCmaw> 








MADAME VALERI 





LAZAR $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
Chaliapin, Sammareco, Sembach, 
Zerola, etc 

Studio: 

Hall, New York City, 





Carnegie 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
— 


Address 
care Thes. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church, 


Philadelphia, 


224d and Walnut Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


REGINA KAHL coteiz 


cert and Op 
1372 Riverside Tan New York City tate Wedeworth 9300 








tatoo HOFFMANN ss 





Home Address: St. Paul 
KUDISCH eats 
Diploma from Petro- 
grad Conservatory, 
Prof. Auer. 
Instruction: 24 E, 99th St. Tel. 1730 Lenox 








LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 


x 
L 
E 
x 
I 
s 
u 
& 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 


Chicag: 











ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 





R 

2 N 

2 LUTIGER GANNO 
CONTRALTO 

624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





LYNNWOOD 
and Choirmaster 


FARNAM -.: 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121et St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Oth St. 
yh. vor City 











Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matuze 


litan Opera House Building, 


ew York City 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLY Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Suite 40, Metro 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 w. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 








PIANIST AND TEACHER 


FRANCES DE VILLA 
30 E. 38th St. New York City 


BALL »::.03 


CGEORCE REIMHERR 

ORG te san ee ne toda | 
EMPIRE CONCERTS 

36 Mt. Morris Park West, Hew York Phone 4013 








Harlem 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Accompanist Coach 
Limited number of pupils epted 
518 West 11Ith Street New York 
Telephone 7769 Cathedral 


HAZEL HARRISON 


Pianist 


3745 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Phone 8116 Douglas 


‘ GILBERTE 


L i, recitals : his own work: 


Succes The 
T love one. 
Two 
‘Cow 
Night. 











ng ion 
Dee paths 
the Sweet Spring 





Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENWEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Plano Schoo!, 839 Serasteo Hall 
Residence, 522 West ‘sdatn St }NEW YORK 
Tel. rningside 4860 





Summ 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
er School for Vocal Music, Opera, Concert, Church and Teaching at 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Opening July 15th 
For All Information Address: 200 West 56th Street 
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The World's Best Music ||| The Best Bargain is Quality— 


interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 
command in your home through the medium of th 
’ & —e af ‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


A R T R I O - A N G E # U S Box! _ which is still being built by its original 


REPRODUCING PIANO 9 cores clo selection, Se 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ey tone 











Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest 





bulletin. qualities and durability 
THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
New York Offices 450 Fifth Avenue THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = oss MAKERS 























THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE ||| A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


Upright and Grand Pianos 





Sadinaes Pan Pianos 








Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . New York City 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 








MINA DOLORES, 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 


1617 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 

















His Music 
Masterpieces 
_ and 2,000 others 











all 15c each a THE : 
KARL KRUEGER Gente wari temeun, Set 60 Ori ginal Welte-Mi g non 





395 Fort Washington Avenue, New York you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
oe ae of paper—certified to be correct ag . 
J. WARREN Conductor ~ Conch — Accompanist ysis ae it? prere CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
STUDIOS t is the achievement o ry 
ERB 241 West 72nd Street eerree Edition Sheet for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
New York lusic — for 15c you can ‘ 
Phone 2297 Slee select from masterpieces MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT P TANOS 


like “ Madrigale, Cae 
Pe ll “Humores- With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 


“ Barcarolle,”* Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


~ YON STUDIOS Ro gd i . WELTEMIGNON CORPORATION 


“Shepherd's Dance, 





















































8. CONSTANTINO WON) directors ” First Tarantelle,”’ GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
FESTRO A “Grand Marche de Con- Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue : . New York City 
PIANO, VOICE, ORGAN, COMPOSITION wt puton, wae 
o Cc n Nee 
853 ‘Carnegie Hall, New York “Mazurka No.2,"""The Palms,” 
Telephone, Circle 951 Appointment by mail only end practically all the other 
etandard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
ELSA FISCHER | I S2sscsec= 
a merchant who is fair minded an 
ber, Centur. 
STRING QUARTET ft 15c eye aed agg ad A 1854 NEW YORK 1920 
PR ant a alll F. G. SMITH, Ino., Manutacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 
Elsa Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola we will. Catalogue of over 
Helen Raynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 2,000 classical and standard com- 
s positions free on request. 
Address: 474 West 150th Street Ask your dealer to show 
New York City u Martin's’ ‘Elementary 
ments for the Piano” 


Jahn's “ perentey 


“imac || EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 








STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND | 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
rhursdays; 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 











Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City | 

CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 





Music 




















SSE | LONGY SCHOOL| i VOICE 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART| Sim ean ocin Ahn! | MARGOLISctin 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 
“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 








GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 
A school which offers every advantage incidental to a broad musical education. Sixty artist teachers - a agp . _ 
including twelve of the leading members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. The ¢ mly school in Detroit Havana, Cuba 
with its own Dormitory for women. Students may register at any time. For catal ogue address H. B Direc ton Hubert de Blanck 


Manville, Business Manager Yaotinsac and Teach 
Studio ; 314 West 72nd St., New York City | Complete Musical Course Session During Entire Season 


5405 to 5415 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. Phone 6941 River Address: 47 Italian Avenue, Havana 
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McCORMACK ADDS $80,000 TO 
IRISH FUND IN CHICAGO 


Famous Tenor Breaks All Records in Windy City for Con- 
cert Receipts—Galli-Curci Packs Auditorium Again— 
Alfred Maguenat Married—Lake View Musical 
Society’s Annual Luncheon—Chicago Musical 
College Changes Prize Policy 
Chicago, Ill., May 14, 1921—John McCormack broke all 
known records for concert receipts in Chicago, when he 
appeared at the Auditorium on Tuesday evening, May 10, 
the amount collected for seats totaling over $80,000. The au- 
dience which listened to the great tenor at the Hippodrome 
in New York a few days before was larger than the one 
at the Auditorium, due solely to the fact that the Hippo- 
drome has a larger seating capacity, but by reselling and 

auctioning seats, the fabulous amount 
above named was collected. John McCor- _ 
mack has a generous heart and his efforts 

for the cause of Ireland is another proof 

of his generosity. His triumph was un- 
bounded and justly so. 


Gautur-Curct AT AUDITORIUM. 


The Auditorium was again packed from 
pit to dome with some 500 seats placed on 
the stage, when Galli-Curci made her last 
appearance of the season Sunday after- 
noon, May 8. In glorious voice she de- 
lighted her innumerable admirers. She 
was ably assisted by Homer Samuels, who = 
played artistic accompaniments. 


MAGUENAT Marries. 


The Musica Courter is in receipt of a 
card of invitation to the wedding of Al- 
fred Maguenat, the well known baritone 
of the Paris Opéra Comique and for sev- 
eral seasons one of the foremost baritones 
with the Chicago Opera Association, to 
Louise Vialet. The wedding took place in 
Monaco, April 20. Congratulations to the 
newly weds! 

MusicaL CoLt_eGe CHANGES Its 
Prize Poricy. 

What is clearly a radical change in the 
matter of prize giving has just been ef- 
fected by the Chicago Musical College. 
This institution, which is stimulating the 
competitive spirit of students, has accom- 
plished such remarkable things with the 
Mason & Hamlin grand piano contest, the 
Cable piano contests, the Lyon & Healy 
contest for a violin, and with its own con 
test for a free musical education for vo- 
calists, has abolished the diamond and gold 
medals in its advanced classes in the piano, 
violin, vocal and expression departments, 
and instead of a diamond medal for the 
first prize winner it will give a scholarship 
of $300. Instead of the gold medal for the 
second prize winner, a scholarship of $100 
will be awarded, and instead of the hon- 
orable mention which formerly was given 
to the contestant who came in third in the 
competition, a scholarship of $50 will be 
presented. 

The excitement which this departure 
from the policy of more than half a cen 
tury aroused among the multitude of stu 
dents in the classes of the Chicago Musical 


CHICAGO 


Marion Lychenheim, and Mrs. Violet Holmes-Tidy gave 
their own compositions. 
M. Wirmark & Co. Songs. 
Louise Fernald, soprano, used hw er “Values” 
on a program given before the W. A. I. >. last week 


with much success. She also had a place on an program 
at the Actors’ Benefit Association performance given at 
Cohan’s Grand Theater, Sunday, May 8, when she sang 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s “I Would Weave a Song for You.” 

Betty Baxter, contralto, is using “Kiss Me Again” 
Ascher Theater, May 9 and 10. 

At the Stratford Theater next week, Johanette C. Kann, 
contralto, will appear using Ernest C. Ball’s “Who Knows ?” 


CLups Honors 


at the 


FEDERATION OF Musk 

MIppELSCHULTE, 
National Federation of 
Middelschulte, 


NATIONAI 


The 
Willem 


Music Clubs has honored 
the eminent organist, in awarding 
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1200 ATTEND SECOND 
N. Y. S. F. M. C. CONVENTION 


Rochester Proves an Excellent Host—Marguerite Sylva, 
Maud Morgan, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison Heard in 
Recitals—Excellent Speakers and Worth While 

Discussions a Feature of 
the Programs 
N. Y., May 12, 1921 hundred music 


Rochester, Twelve 


teachers, musicians, students and persons interested in the 
advancement of musical art came to Rochester this week 
to attend the second annual convention of the New York 


State Federation of Music Clubs. It was the most notable 
gathering of music devotees that ever assembled in Roches- 


ter and was considered a significant indication of the place 
that the city will occupy in the world of music upon the 
completion of the Eastman School of 
Music, now in course of erection and 
which already numbers in its roster of 
teachers and directors some of the most 


famous musical 


art. 


names in contemporary 


The convention was opened on Tuesday 
morning in the ballroom of the Seneca 
Hotel by Mrs. Julian Edwards, president 


of the Federation, who made a plea for 
greater recognition of music in the public 
schools, where said it should occupy 
the same plane as reading, writing and 
arithmetic. She explained that it was not 


she 


her idea that every pupil was an embryo 
artist, but merely that the beauties of 
music and the ability to appreciate them 


should be instilled into the child mind just 


as the beauties of literature are now pre 
sented. 

“Beyond this general training in the 
schools,” said Mrs. Edwards, “it is not so 


much musical scholarships that are needed 
as opportunities to hear the 
artists.” 

She related incidents of 
musicians who have 
quiring technical training 


world’s great 


talented 
devoted years to ac 
and repertory 


young 


and who were forced to abandon thieir 
hopes of an artistic career because they 
could nof find the opportunity to make 
themselves heard. Mrs. Edwards pointed 
out that here was an opportunity for the 
musical clubs to provide a field in concert 
and recital where such artists could aj 
pear for the benefit of school children 
The second speaker at the opening ses 


sion was Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, presi 
dent of the National Federation of Musi 
Clubs, who dwelt on the value of con 
certed action on the part of musicians to 
help make America a musical country, di 
carding all selfish interests and working 
for the advantage and advancement of 
musical art This, she declared, is the 
fundamental aim of the organization of 
which she is president 

Mrs Frederick Abbott, cond Vice 
president of the National Federation, gav 
a brief talk on state extension work 

TurspAY AFTERNOON, MAy 10 

In the afternoon a recital was given fot 
the delegates by Marguerite Sylva, mezzo 
soprano, and Maud Morgan, harpist Miss 


Sylva’s program comprised songs by Fon 


College was phenomenal. From morning  Afishhte . New Yak taneilles, Koechlin, Messager, Fourdrain 
until evening the bulletin board on the NINA MORGANA. Rachmaninoff, Heckscher, Kraemer, Gaul 
third floor of the institution Wee besieged Whose steady progress as a recital and operatic singer is a source of gratification and Cox, be ides a Spani h folk the and 
by students eager to read the information to all those who are ambitious for the future of American artists. She has been the Habanera ‘rom Larmen Phe 
concerning the contest and the rules that reéngaged for another season at the Metropolitan, A romance of four years will be harpist’s numbers included works by John 
had been made to govern it. | brought to a climax in the near future when Miss Morgana will become the bride of rhomas, Hasselmans and Oberthur« 

The plan of giving medals m the pre Bruno Zirato, secretary and friend of Enrico Caruso. The public announcement of tore singing Miss Sylva spoke briefly 
paratory _ departments of the institution the betrothal was made recently, and the attention given it by the press all through \mong the people an this wonderful 
will be still adhered to. : the country shows a nationwide interest in this charming prima donna. America, she said there are opera 

The final examinations in musical theory ; singers who are jobless. There has been 
and history in the Chicago Musical College ahi a lot done for starving Chinese, but 
took place this week. Geraldine Massey, MI — HATTA whether a starving Chinese or a starv- 
student of Maurice Goldblatt, was soloist ing opera singer, I ask you, is it not 
with the Sinai Symphony Orchestra, May 4, and at Ravens- him the first prize for the best composition for organ. just as pathetic? Help music everywhere [he more you 
wood Congregational Church, May 5. Mrs. Walter Brahm, This new work, “Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue,” will have it around you, the better you will be and the happiet 
student of Alexander Raab, has lately brought great honor receive its first presentation at the biennial convention in you will make others. We opera singers sacrifice every 
upon herself and upon her teacher. She was the winner June and will be played by the composer. As recitalist, thing, but for one thing, that we may perfect our art 
of the second prize of the Lake View Musical Society, Mr. Middelschulte has been constantly in demand. Re- We have an opera club in New York City. We want an 
the winner of the state of Illinois competition of the Na- cently he appeared in organ recitals at Milwaukee (Wis.), opera house in every large city in the country You 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs as well as of the district (Continued on page 35) wouldn’t have to have $2,000-a-night artists from abroad 
competition of the same organization, and she was one of — You have plenty of your own just as good. You American 
the three contestants selected to play at the Chicago Pilgrim Tercentenary Festival Called Off feel you must get everything that is good from abroad 
Musical College competition for the Mason & Hamlin The Pilarias Tercontenney Music Festival: which was to America has the material. It has everything. The only 
grand piano in Orchestra Hall, May 2. Dorothy Bowen, },..6 pee 2 : ’ = ; ~~ only mistake I ever made was not to be born in America 

1 f M Herdi f n at vave been held at the Boston Arena during the present But I have married twice, and both times Americai nd 
student OF Drs, terdien, sang a program Of songs ; week, has been abandoned owing to lack of public inter "F ‘ : : ie ects Flas 
Lowell, Indiana, May 6. There was no concert given by U | Wed F f k led if I have to marry again, it’s going to be an American 
he Chicago Musical College in Ziegfeld Theater Saturday ¢St “iP to last Wednesday the sale of tickets totalec ole ~ wate +i 
the 8 8 ki i. approximately $4,000, averaging about two hundred people UESDAY EVENING, MA 
morning, as the hall was filled with students taking the for each performance. Evidently Boston is not to be On Tuesday evening one of the most important musical 
final examination in harmony, counterpoint, canon and : ¢ ; he ree eng , vel Ph al te. ae 

: as my? d wit! ecerads, given temptec with music orgies of this nature, even when the events of the conven ion took place in the two-piano-recital 
fugue. The concerts will be resumed wit pt gob par wid attractions enlist a chorus of 1,000 voices, an orchestra of | by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, whose remarkable sy: 
May 21 by students in the piano, vocal and violin depart- 120 players, a ballet of 100 dancers and famous singers chronism of the two instruments into’ one artistic unity 
ments. : ; from the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera companies. won delighted acclaim and marked a high spot in local 

Lake View Musica Socrety’s ANNUAL LUNCHEON, | The promoters of this project called the Festival off concert history. The two artists played for the first time 

The Lake View Musical Society held its annual meeting last Wednesday afternoon. Purchasers of tickets may a new arrangement by Harold Bauer of the Bach fantasie 
May 9, at the Parkway Hotel, which was a business meet- have their money back at the offices where they bought anda fugue in A minor, following it with the Saint-Saéns 
ing and election of officers, at twelve o’clock. Luncheon them. The loss to those who backed this scheme is variations on a theme by Beethoven. Then came a concert 
was served at one o'clock, followed by a concert given by estimated at $8,000. The managers were Samuel Kron piece in B minor by Ropartz, the Saint-Saéns scherzo, op 


active members and assisting artists. Carol Robinson, 


berg and Raoul Biais, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CONCERNING CHAMBER MUSIC 





MPROVING one’s mind by means of serious reading 
while swaying in a shady hammock to ameliorate a 
temperature of go degrees is accomplished with 
less facility than might be expected. If one’s semi- 

somnolent speculations deal with the ever recurrent prob 
lems concerning labor and capital—whether justice will be 
meted out to the producer, and whether his omniverous 
appetite can ever be sated—an interruption is agreeable. 
When, therefore, this interruption comes in the form of 
an invitation to attend a series of events, such as was given 
at a recent Berkshire Chamber Music Festival, the digres 
sion is doubly welcome. The mind experiences a sense of 
exhilaration on being relieved from the contemplation of 
those Atlas burdens that threaten the physical and mental 
welfare of our political economists. The fancy is at once 
set free, and invokes pleasant memories of chamber con 
certs enjoyed in the past, while the program of a group of 
such entertainments, served consecutive ly, furnishes a 
theme that stimulates the desire to indulge in improvisa 
tio 

lo begin with, the origin of the term “chamber music” 
is frequently lost sight of and seems like a misnomer 
when compositions originally planned for a chamber, or 
hall of moderate size, are given in an auditorium of sym 
phonic magnitude. If it be well filled, it gratifies the busi 
ness manager—but how about the composer and his inten 
tions? His fortissimos come out mezzo forte; his fortes 
are reduced to piano; while his pianissimos are barely 
audible. The dynamic factor goes by the board, the sound 
heing so greatly diluted that the electric current between 
performers and listeners is broken. The general result re 
minds me of an experience of mine on a visit to Niagara 
Palls. As | strolled along the precipice enjoying the evgr 
unfolding view, | suddenly caught sight of a large crowd 
about a mile distant. 1 asked the cause of this gathering 
and was told that “Mlle, Spelterini was crossing the chasm 
on a tightrope.” I then noticed a tiny speck of scarlet 
midway between heaven and water. | contemplated the 
performance calmly—intellectually, as it were—but felt no 
horror thrill, such as was doubtless enjoyed by those at the 
rope ends 

his emotional loss comes to mind when I see a string 
quartet struggling in a mammoth hall. On the other hand, 
} recall the performance by artist friends of Schubert’s C 
major quintet in a private dwelling. How we reveled in 
those volumes of tone! And yet I dare not dwell upon 
such luxuries. It was glorious—but a dissipation. 

As a beautiful instance of adjustment between tone pro- 
ducing media and auditorium, | must mention a perform- 
ance of the Parisian Société des Instruments Anciens. In 
a room holding some 300, the relative values of quinton, 
viole d'amour, viole de gambe, clavicin, etc., were obvious, 
and came out with just regard to their respective tone 
tints and carrying powers. 

A melodious sonata by J. B. Borghi (1740) for viole 
d'amour and contrabasse proved amply sonorous in spite 
of the meager instrumental material. A gavotte for clave- 
cin by Handel, a sonatine for contrabasse by Marcello 
(1690), “Plaisir d'Amour” and “Tambourin,” for viole 
d'amour, by Martini (1780), were likewise effective, and 
the entire concert, with its quaint sug 


Festive and Otherwise 


A FREE FANTASIE 


By Edgar Stillman Kelley 





pages with those 


do well to compare these 
act in itself will 


for he will find that this one 
stand as a monument to the master’s remarkable sense of the 
beautiful, and also to his hyper-acute artistic conscience. 

cannot refrain at this point from calling attention to 
little known relationship of Wagner and Schumann, 
two most original German composers since the days 


fields of their re spective activities, their ideals, 
harmonic richness and rhythmic nov- 
elty, were more akin than would appear from the incidents 
usually quoted in musical histories. 
some bond of symphony between them, Wagner would cer- 
tainly never have been a regular contributor to Schumann’s 
It is apparent from their early 


Had there not existed 


“New Journal for Music.” 


eagerness to gain the confidence and approbation of the 
them to themselves, 
might have been more sucessful than was the case, 
shown in the sequel. 

In a letter to Schumann, Wagner expresses his interest 


their friends left 


,’ and writes that he himself had already considered 
the musical possibilities of the poem, but could conceive no 
i f 3 in one of those vio- 
outbursts in which i 
sO curiously at variance with the ‘traditional 


pone hall. as you have it sent in Leipsic is the only 
place of refuge for musical art. 
despair in spite of my past successes. 
assemble in the concert hall represent pretty much one and 
same class of earnest listeners, i 
are too heterogeneous. 


In the theater I almost 
Whereas those who 


the theater audiences 
What rege is not applauded 


umphs of this sort? 

Not long after Wagner wrote his friend, 
him to come to Dresden and hear the above mentioned 
work of Schumann, which he declares to be ‘ i i 

, 

Hans Von Wolzogen says : “Special emphasis has been 
laid on Wagner’s opposition to Schumann. i 
the true state of things is laughingly reversed. 
s were the most blind and violent enemies of Wag- 
on the contrary, recognized in Schumann the 
i As a mark of distinction, 
the very first to receive from Wagner a printed orchestral 


That Wagner was not out of touch with chamber music 
i from his warmhearted appreciation of Schu- 
He writes (Dresden, 
{ “Your quintet greatly delighted me. 
begged your wife to play it twice; 
in the most vivid manner. 
hearing of the fourth, I might like it better. 
your ambition leads yout. 
it is the only salvation 
me of chamber music that interested the creator of the 
great music dramas was Beethoven's C 
In a letter Wagner refers ecstatically to Liszt’s ren- 


mann’s virile quintet, op. 44. 


the first two move- 
ments haunt me 


In that direction I too would go; 


sharp minor quar- 





dering or “recomposing” the same at the piano, while in 
his essay on Beethoven this work stimulated in an ex- 
traordinary manner his philosophic muse. 

Schubert, who had an opportunity of hearing one of the 
first performances of this path making quartet, was pow- 
erfully affected. Acquainted with the master’s afflictions, 
the younger composer must have felt keenly that strange 
quality that colors the later opus numbers of Beethoven 
This weird tonal tint resulted from the tantalizing com- 
bination of unparalleled technic, lofty imagination and an 
infinite longing, fettered to physical impediments, that 
precluded the possibility of attaining his highest ideals. 

The wide sweeping curves described by the voice parts 
betoken surely an effort to obtain new tone combinations— 
but, cut off as he was from the physical world, the world 
of experiment (and he ever loved to stimulate his imagina- 
tion through improvisation), he rarely ever touched the 
harmonic qualities and the melodic richness which are so 
pertinent in the “Appassionata” sonata, the F major quar- 
tet, op. 18, and the symphonies of the middle period. 
That the novel elements in Schubert’s works interested 
Beethoven is proven by his friendly query: “How did you 
happen to hit upon this?” referring to certain passages in 
Schubert’s op. 10, four hand variations. 

Whatever Beethoven’s disappointments may have been 
in contemplating these works, written in a sort of spiritual 
vacuum and from a wholly intellectual standpoint, they 
have served as a great stimulus to later composers, some, 
like Wagner, emphasizing the positive qualities, others 
laying chief stress on the negative. 

It is interesting to find two products of this later period 
on a Berkshire festival program, the quartets, op. 132 

(A minor) and‘op. 135 (F major), These works are ex- 
po Ba complemented by one of his happiest earlier 
efforts, the septet in E flat, op. 20. It forms, by the way, 
a worthy finale to three days of serious music making. 
In Walt Whitman’s “Specimen Days and Collect” one 
finds a startlingly deep intuition of the import of this 
strong musical outburst. Haydn admired the work, but 
Beethoven himself in later life tired of it, possibly because 
he was interested in other forms and modes of expression, 
or he may have too frequently heard this masterpiece, for 
even a composer does occasionally get too much of a good 
thing. Be this as it may, the septet is far more satisfac- 
tory and significant than either of his first attempts at 
concerto or symphony. 

* * 

It would be interesting to learn if Whitman became 
familiar with Beethoven’s almost symphony at the chamber 
music soirees instituted by, William Mason and Theodore 
Thomas in 1855. In his “Memories of a Musical Life” 
Dr. Mason describes this successful venture, and it is 
worthy of note that in the initiatory program (November 
27 of that year) the D minor quartet of Schubert was 
given, and “for the first time” the fantasie impromptu, op. 
66, by Chopin, and the Brahms trio for piano, violin and 
cello, op. 8. That the Chopin novelty was so belated was 
due to its appearing posthumously; the composer, not 
having regarded it worthy of his reputation, reque sted his 
friends to destroy it along with other pieces he had dis- 
carded. 

Dr. Mason writes that it was con- 














gestions of wigs and wax candles, left 
us ho % good humor. Ree sidered necessary in the early Yo 
t the same time, we must admit . to have vocal numbers interspersec 
that this program does not suggest to LEIPSIC FAIR PROVES GALA OCCASION in their programs, but that aor the 
us exactly what we now regard as public was able to enjoy purely in- 
“chamber music.” Ask a dozen music cat aces strumental music. This brings us to 
lovers the meaning of the term and Seven Special Operatic Performances Given, with Helene Wildbrunn, of the Berlin State observe that the entire Saturday 
= b Pce 3 = ' oe. a Opera, and Herman Weil, Formerly of the Metropolitan, as Guest Soloists— morning concert of the festival is de- 
quarte e reply aydn being one . " . . abe . ° 
oe traditional fathe r of that ss Nikisch Season Ends—Jenny Skolnik, American Violinist, pe ge See aa. I: 
as well as of the symphony, must Makes Successful Debut—Other Concerts minuet, rondo or sonata form sung a 
have had his reasons for employing Leipsic, March Today Germany has become so impover- cappella, but solos accompanied by 
four instead of three, five or any special performances, both in opera and con- ished and an opera singer’s income has risen string quartet—to which at times two 
other number of members when form- cert, occasioned by the annual Leipsic Fair, so slightly in comparison to the depreciation flutes and two clarinets are added. 
ing this typical group. was a very large one this time. T ipsi of the currency that no one dares to make The character of the works, spring 
The student is familiar enough with Opera arranged sev so otemenanes a use of his vocal gifts as of ing from the style of Purcell to that 
the fact that the majority of his har “Tannhauser,” “Tri The general desire is to preserve the of Stravinsky, suggest the love of 
mony exercises are in four parts, as on,” “Fidelio,” voice and keep it fresh as long as possible. violent contrast, which one often finds 
are also the most satisfactory exam fly” and “Walkiire.” It is therefore a vital question for the future today, where the archaic and the 
ples in counterpoint. One is early tan” and “Othello,” celebrated guests took of Richard Wagner's art whether it will be ultra-modern set each other off. 
taught that the outline of all har- part. Helene Wildbrunn, of the Berlin State possible to interpret his works as they should iia stieias 
monies may be at least suggested by Opera, sang Isolde; C # f be rendered without a violation of those rules And this allusion to the ever 
four voice parts, and one can apply den, was the T of song that govern the care of the voice. evanescent epithet—modern—brings 
this thumb rule to our modern scores formerly of the T r in which Helene Wildbrunn to mind the time when Wagner was 
gps, ae see It wenal. carries caoumaih the part of Isolde supplies the modern of the moderns. During 
Ss ¢ - co -- - ‘ 4 b4 "Taye F E i 
Laser eee lie Heunee Wassuny 4 Fore Inne. «Sahm newer, to ghie, gua, Ske | he Oe and 97s be, eened supreme 
. . vith thor- in this country, and his influence was 
more than these four simultaneous Helene Wildbrunn as Isolde was the clou Not a _ single anything but conducive to the culti- 
voice movements, Granted an organ of the evening. I do not hesitate to say that lenin point in all this | gigantic role is lost, vation of chamber music. So con- 
point thrown in here and there for Wildbrunn sings WwW agner in a manner that is and in the second act all the lyrical parts vincing are his harmonic themes, so 
_ measure, and this asseveration of fundamental float in a sea of beautiful sound. Truly an stimulating is the effect of his orches- 
Ss d _ in predicability. I have ance can only be fully pee wee when one achievement that points toward the future! tration, so compelling the sweep of 
— with care to those highly remembers that the art of W ‘agner singing The Second Fair performance with guests his melodies, and so magnificent his 
mera oor nigh lg of ti | io A ager through a a severe crisis in Germany. introduced to us in Verdi's “Othello” tenor modulations, that blasé habitués of 
studying the aochecten! ben nege on le i? which lost reacts very shading, Josef. Mann, also of the Berlin State the opera experienced emotions they 
ang te To eed oat J oe fous ully on questions of a purely artistic it must be confessed, did not had long since forgotten, or perchance 
py A sg As - ¢ 7 as will be seen. meet in Leipsic (where one still remembers never known. Rejoicing in their re- 
semen Ay ome ed _ aes - 3 o sing M agner in the decades before s Urlus in his prime as Othello) with juvenance, they wished to hear noth- 
ae Sth wt giv # . enta the i meant continuous use of chest voice, the success his well conceived interpretation ing but Wagner, and some even felt 
whole is delight f: 11 pes with recourse to all vocal means within one’s _ The chief honors of the evening that “no one else had a right to com- 
elightful, but is suggestive range of capability; the border line between were carried off by the excellent Iago, Her- pose.” 
of moonlight shimmering upon wav- singing and screaming or shouting was often 1 Vienna State In the symphony hall the effect was 
ing tree leaves rather than a highly hardly recognizable. Opera, for whom, it is true, Leipsic has no similarly characteristic. The orches- 
wrought polyphonic structure. This singer” of former may perhaps have i tra from the time of Haydn and 
is doubtless the ultimate effect de- sung for ten years or so, ge a which he had on ve - Mozart had gradually grown, until 
sired, but some of the rarest melodic earned sufficient money to spend the rest of Nrkisc Season Enos. the threefold woodwind of “Lohen- 
lines are lost, and similar effects his days as the master of a beautiful coun- The last Gewandhaus concert of the sea- grin” was an accepted thing. But 
might have been achieved with far try estate. Every now and again he would son was a Beethoven- Brahms _cvening. Nik- when the entire “Nibelungen” outfit 
less cost to composer, conductor and appear in some favorite role as guest, to re- isch conducted the, * overture No, was brought upon the concert stage, 
i, aor mind his listeners of how finely he had once We have become thor- minus the mollifying mediation of 
e student who entertains doubts been able to sing! At best, his deepest im- cual familiar with Nikisch’s conception of the festival house screen, there was 
as to the value of counterpoint will pression was produced by his technical finish. (Continued on page 31. (Conutinued on page 62) 
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LONDON OFFERS LITTLE ENCOURAGEMENT 
TO SUMMER CONCERT GIVERS 


Lawritz Melchoir and Holger Hansen Give Joint Recital at Wigmore Hall, Featuring Swedish Student Songs—Lamond 
Scores Success with Scriabine Sonata—Coates and His London Symphony Give Fine Program— 
Edward Clark's Novel Offerings 


London, April 9, 1921.—When Lamond played Scriabine’s 
sonata-fantasia, op. 19, at his recital in Queen’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon I never realized before how much Secria- 
bine suffers from the attention of his friends. Lamond, who 
is generally considered here to be primarily at his best in 
Beethoven, played the Scriabine sonata with the same clear- 
ness of phrasing and gradation of climaxes he puts into 
his Beethoven playing, with the result that the sonata was 
musically interesting from first to last. Yet how often do 
| hear this Scriabine music played by immature enthusiasts 
who can interpret it no better than they render satisfac- 
torily. the familiar works of Beethoven and Chopin. No 
doubt the compositions of Chopin were badly presented 
tO the public in the early days by pianists who felt the 
beauty of the music but did not express it clearly to the 
public. Probably all readers of musical history have won- 
dered at the denseness of the hearers who could make noth- 
ing at all of the music of Chopin and Schumann some 
seventy-five years ago. Perhaps a few years hence the 
musical public will wonder why Scriabine was not heartily 
accepted by everybody in 1921. The reason will be that 
there were too few pianists to play this new music intelli- 
gently. In my opinion, at least, Lamond made the Scriabine 
more attractive to his public last Saturday than the Beetho- 
ven sonata, “Les Adieux, L’Absence, Le Retour.” He also 
demonstrated his extraordinary virtuosity by playing Alkan’s 
C miner “Etude en movement semblable et perpetuel” at a 
tremendous pace and without a slip or trace of blur. I 
do not believe | ever heard more remarkable finger work. 

Lamond might make more effect on the general public i 
he showed a little touch of excitement and emotional owing 
especially at the end of a great feat of execution. The de- 
liberate calmness and strict time in which he plays the 
final chords of a rhapsody, or fugue, or sonata, or nocturne, 
always seem emotionally wrong to me. He should be carried 
away at least a little bit by the music. But no; this infallible 
pianist never descends from his judicial heights. Perhaps 
that is why he could make Scriabine so plain and reasonable. 


Upon Taste. 

An American composer wrote to me from New York 
few days ago and expressed the opinion that I was not a 
modernist in my musical tastes. Naturally, | cannot waste 
space _ these columns to describe my musical tastes, but I 
think it important to bear in mind that when we refer to 
the wo or to much of the music which is not very mod- 
ern, we smean music which has been selected and preserved 
from the oblivion that has claimed the majority of the older 
compositions. When we listen to the latest modern music 
we have to endure very much rubbish as well as a few mas- 
terpieces, because this new music has not yet been threshed 
by the flail of time. There was just as much rubbish writ- 
ten in the days of Bach, in the days of Beethoven, in the 
days of Chopin, as in the days of Seriabine. Fortunately, 
the old rubbish has been thrown overboard. But unfor- 
tunately, the modern rubbish claims attention as strongly 
as the modern masterpieces claim it. That is why so many 
older musicians appear to be unfriendly to modern music. 
Music is good or bad, irrespective of its age. Tastes vary, 
of course, and some temperaments are suited with music 
which is a bore to other temperaments. But it seems to me 
that the man who professes admiration for modern works 
merely because they are modern does not display a discrimi- 
nating taste. 

GRASSHOPPER AND ANT, 

| had a very interesting talk with the Russian pianist, 
Jascha Spiwakowsky, on Tuesday afternoon. He was play 
ing with great success in England when the war began, and 
like many another artist, has been languishing in silence 
during these unprofitable years. He is engaged for an 
American tour beginning in October, and is now considering 
a few recitals in London during the season that is beginning. 
What this coming season has in store for English musical 
affairs, no one can tell. The most terrible industrial up- 
heaval in the history of this nation may be now on the way, 
though perhaps the English proverbial cool head may ad 
just matters before this letter reaches New York. But the 
clouds on the horizon now are very black. American artists 
will do well to think twice before deciding on a concert tour 
to London this summer. Everybody is so hard hit by the 
taxes that enthusiasm as well as money is scarce. I heard 
today of a very successful composer for the stage whose 
income tax has been raised to such an unbearable degree 
that he has decided to retire from active life in order to 
retain a little of his earnings. This paternal government has 
become a charity organization and is actually paying a 
weekly wage to the million and a half of unemployed men 
and women in the British Isles today. The producers are 
very heavily taxed to support the non-producers. The re- 
wards are for the idle and the fines are for the diligent. 
We who make our living by music sometimes complain that 
the public often neglects the better artist and bestows its 
favors on a less worthy favorite, but we never lived in a 
Utopia where the idle musician was paid from the pockets 
of those who worked the hardest. Has the departed spirit 
of our old friend W. S. Gilbert transmigrated into the 
skulls of England’s present legislators ? 

CApMAN CITED. 

In the Musica Courter of March 24, which has just 
reached me, I see that Mr. Turpin thinks England is evince 
ing a “regrettable spirit of exclusionism.” I cannot see that 
spirit hege, but I agree with Mr. Turpin that MacDowell’s 
music is certainly not popular in London. Shall I also say 
that I have heard more music by MacDowell than by Cyril 
Scott during the past two years in London? The English 
have no national prejudices, so far as I can see, and I be- 
lieve that MacDowell is unpopular here principally because 
his musical style is a reflex of European styles and is not 
American enough. Ethelbert Nevin’s songs were very 
popular here some years ago. I have any quantity of them 
in English editions. Only a few weeks ago the London 
Daily Telegraph singled out the songs of Cadman as the 
redeeming feature of a London ballad concert. The negro 
tenor, Hayes, is invariably praised when he sings American 


negro songs and is criticized only for some of the European 
songs he puts on his programs. 

Critics may slaughter English music even as Samuel 
hewed to pieces the body of Agag the Amalekite and I will 
not stay their hands. But | demand fair play for the Eng 
lish musical public, which is an omnivorous consumer of all 
kinds of music and is without a national prejudice. 
“PICKWICK” QUARTET. 

A few days ago Joseph Holbrooke’s “Pickwick” quartet 
was played in Wigmore Hall at a London Chamber Society 
concert, The really curious thing about this humorous as 
well as musically serious quartet is that the name of Pick- 
wick should have become affixed to a piece of music. The 
explanation is simple, when you know how. At the present 
moment housebreakers are taking down an old inn which 
has stood for five hundred years off Fleet street. One 
hundred years ago this old inn, which had been described 
as long ago as the Wars of the Roses, 1450, as “hospitium 
vocatum le Bolt en ton,” was the chief center for the 
coaches which preceded the railway trains. The great coach 
master of the period was Moses Pickwick. His advertise- 
ment hung in the window when the young Charles Dickens 
began his work as a reporter for a Fleet street newspaper. 
He laid his immortalizing hand upon the name of Pickwick 
though the old coach master and his coaches, together with 
the ancient inn, have passed away forever. I am loath to 
prophesy, but I feel instinctively that the name of Pickwick 
will outlive the quartet. Dickens made famous an unknown 
name. Holbrooke has merely used a name that is famous. 
Yet | must grant the composer credit for a work that is 
hound to give pleasure when it is adequately performed. 


HoLprooKke’s 


SELF Supportine. 

On Monday evening Albert Coates conducted the Philhar 
monic Choir and the London Symphony Orchestra through 
the masterly counterpoint and harmonic grandeurs of Bach's 
B minor mass. The demand for seats was so much greater 
than Queen's Hall could accommodate that every seat was 
sold more than a week in advance. With patronage like 
this no orchestra needs a subsidy, and as no London orches 
tra has a subsidy, it is to be hoped that the support of the 
public will continue. Many of the lesser concerts languish 
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for public support, and the opera at Covent Garden has 
disappeared entirely. But the symphony orchestras still 
draw. If they cease to be self supporting they must go to 
the wall. That is the English policy. The Victoria Theater, 
known as the Old Vic, grandiloquently calls itself the home 
of Shakespeare and grand opera. This enterprise, too, is 
self supporting, but of course it does not draw the wealth 
and fashion which used to make the Covent Garden season 
notable. 
New Danisu INVASION. 

Lawritz Melchoir, tenor, and Holger Hansen, bass, both 
members of the Royal Opera at Copenhagen, gave a joint 
recital in Wigmore Hall on Wednesday evening. « The un 
usual feature of the concert were the Swedish student songs 
which the artists sang with great energy and exuberance 
| had much difficulty in adjusting my emotional fervor to 
the idiosyncrasies of the bass. His one aim seemed to be 
for very low notes which he sang loud and sustained as long 
as possible. He and the tenor went in opposite directions 
The tenor did everything for the top notes that the bass did 
for the low ones. The hall was full of Danes, who may 
have descended partly from the Danish pagans who invaded 
England in the reign of Alfred the Great. A thousand years 
have worked wonders in the culture and appearance of the 
Danes. 

sap WEATHER 


On Friday evening a conductor new to London, Edward 
Clark, gave an orchestral concert in Queen's Hall and pro 
duced several new and curiously fashioned works. Haydn's 
“Military” symphony was played with an energy and speed 
which Haydn never could have dreamed of. But I am 
sure that Haydn would have dreamed of the nightmare 
called “Storm Music from the Tempest,”” if he had heard 
it. The noise was eonens by four tympani, a tenor drum 
and gong,a side drum, the big drum and cymbals, a trumpet, 
a trombone, a piano, and two singers who had to shout at 
the top of their voices to resemble sailors perishing in a 
storm. The composer said that “it was an earnest attempt 
to provide a storm that should be terrifying in an imagina 
tive way, rather than merely noisy in the old stage thunder 
fashion.” I believe that as an earnest attempt it was power 
fully successful. As music, however, this orchestral terror 

f Arthur Bliss was utterly unlike the gentle tunes of P. P 
Bliss | used to sing at Sunday school in my age of inno 
cence. There was nothing pp in this double triple, quad 
ruple ff thunder Bliss stuff. It was ninety-nine per cent 
pe rcussion and rhythm. The only perceptible melody was 
bawled out by the trombone, which slid up and down the 
scale like a drowning calf. Where drums are bliss ‘tis folly 
to be music CLARENCE Lucas 


SEASON ENDS 





Two Regular Symphony Concerts, Some Popular Symphony 


Concerts, a Wagner Festival, and Chamber Music and 


Recitals Make Way for Spring Events 


Geneva, April 8, 1921.—-Two regular symphony concerts, 
conducted by Ansermet; some popular symphony concerts, 
a W — festival, a deal of chamber music, and recitals 
have brought the winter season in Geneva to a close. A 
more or less active spring season may be expected to fol 
low, and, though it has a less official aspect, it may be none 
the less interesting. For, like all the Romance countries, 
French Switzerland is decidedly progressive, in sharp con- 
trast with the Teutonic lands, which more than ever appear 
to adhere to the classic tradition today. Switzerland is the 
boundary between the two cultures; nowhere else is the 
contrast so apparent as in this racial duality. Zurich and 
Geneva are the two poles. 

Whether a regular subscription concert or a “popular 
night,” the modern element is never absent. In the first 
of the two “regulars” it was Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka,” in 
the second, Honegger's “Pastorale d’Eté.” It was a real 
joy to hear Honegger’s work, modern in the last sense of 
that somewhat vague term. It is a work of true “pastoral” 
emotion, clear melodic lines and rich harmonizations. The 
composer, who was in the auditorium, was heartily ap 
plauded. 

At this same concert our great Szigeti played Mozart's 
violin concerto in D major (No. 4) with wonderful purity 
and expression, and followed it with a magnificent rendi- 
tion of Templeton Strong’s “Une Vie d’Artiste.” After 
each of these performances he received the veritable ova- 
tion which he richly deserved. The concert was repeated 
at Lausanne, with the same success, Ansermet conducting 
both times. Schubert's “Tragic” symphony and Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration” were the orchestral pieces de 
résistance. 

The popular symphony concerts of the 
have become a great feature of our musical life, and one 
reason for their success lies in the fact that Ansermet 
takes pains to make them first class in the matter of or- 
chestral execution. The always numerous audience keenly 
appreciates this, as well as the variety and interest in the 
programs the mselves, which nearly always contain novel- 
ties. On a recent one Duperier’s “Musique a deux sous” 
and Darius Milhaud’s “Le boeuf sur le toit” were both new 
Duperier’s little suite is light, sparkling, amusing and well 
written; Maroussia Orloff played the piano part with her 
customary brio and precision, and the work scored a frank 
success. As for Milhaud’s composition, | am assured by 
excellent musicians that he can do far better work than 
this, for here he seems to have written in an idiom con- 
trary to his nature. Monotony was the result. 

Ansermet has done splendid work here this winter, and 
it is in a large measure due to him that Geneva has a really 
first class orchestra of picked men. Happily the Genevese 
are now beginning to appreciate him (although he is a 
Swiss) as an artist and a man. 

MUSICIANS OF SWITZERLAND, 

do not believe that the readers of the Musicat Cou- 
RIER fully appreciate the fact that little Switzerland has 
given birth to a great many splendid musicians—composers 
and virtuosi—as, for instance, Niedermeyer, Joachim Raff 
(composer of the far too soon forgotten “Im Walde” sym- 
phony), Hans Huber, Ernest Bloch, Jacques-Dalcroze, 
Volkman Andreae, Othmar Schoeck, Doret, Emil Blanchet, 
Johnny Aubert, young Honegger, Gaguebin, Alphonse 
Brun, Alfred Pochon (of the Flonzaley Quartet), not to 
mention Ernest Ansermet, and—last, but not least—young 


Geneva Orchestra 


Robert Deuzler, the young chief Kapellmeister of the 
Zurich Oper i, who a few years ago gave splendid perform 
ances of “Tristan,” and who is now giving equally fine 
performances of “Parsifal,” “Don Giovanni” and “Fidelio” 
in Zurich. His direction of one of our symphony concerts 
here this winter was a notable event 
SMALLER NOVELTIES 

But to return to our leit motif: the novelty element was 
again in evidence in the chamber music evenings of the 
past month. Thus Benito Brandia, professor of cello at 
the conservatory, seconded by Mme. Cheridgian-Charney at 
the piano, gave a concert devoted to works by Porpora 
Zipoli, Jongen and Brahms. The two novelties were the 
suite for cello and piano by Zipoli, which can be warmly 
recommended to cellists in search of novelties, and Jongen’s 
“Poeéme,” which contains many fine passages and which we 
would like to hear again before venturing an opinion about 
the occasional monotony of treatment The playing of 
both artists was excellent throughout 

Again, José Iturbi, pianist, and José Porta, violinist, at 
the “Auditions de Jeudi,” included on their program a so 
nata for violin and piano by Eugene Goossens (upon the 
value of which | cannot express an opinion after one heat 
ing), and another by J. B. Senaillé, already known 

VARIOUS CONCERTS 

Mile, Orloff, the pianist mentioned above, charmed her 
audience at a recital, and Marie Panthes, after a long ab 
sence, gave two most successful piano recitals here rhe 
programs of both included works of Templeten-Strong, 
the American composer. Although prevented from attend 
ing them—in the rush of the crowded season end—I ought 
to mention the concerts given here by the Bernese String 
Quartet, as also a concert given by our own quartet, for 
which Fernand Closset is fast winning laurels. Wanda 
Landowska gave two classical recitals, which, from all ac 
counts, were a rare joy, and Johnny Aubert won fresh 
laurels with two piano recitals at Lausanne. Two rendi 
tions of the “St. Matthew Passion” of Bach, under the 
baton of M. Barblan, appear to have lacked rhythmic 
vitality. a 


Guilmant Graduation Exercises June 6 


The twentieth annual commencement of the Guilmant 
Organ School, under the direction of Dr. William C. Carl, 
will be held on Monday evening, June 6, in the First Pres 
byterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street rhe 
new organ recently placed in the church will be used. The 
graduating class is the largest yet to receive diplomas from 
this popular institution at the close of the cholastic vear 
The waiting list, started last fall, is still in force, and those 
who have desired: to study the past season have far ex 
ceeded those who could be admitted. Applications for next 
fall are being received in large numbers and many are 
from distant points, including Egypt and Japan 

The examiners this year for the final examination will 
be Samuel A. Baldwin, head of the music department of 
the City College, New York, and Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
head of the music department at Union Theological Semi 
nary, the Brick Church and Temple Beth-ll, New York 

A number of the students have received appointments as 
organists and choirmasters through the efforts of the Guil 
mant School, and began their duties May 1 
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ANARCHISTS’ BOMB WRECKS MILAN THEATER DURING 
PEFORMANCE OF LEHAR’S LATEST OPERETTA 


fwenty Members of Orchestra and Audience Killed Outright, Many Wounded—Milan’s Operetta Craze—Opera Season 
Closes with “Don Ramuncho”—Many Concerts 


Milan, Italy, April 19, 1921.—Operetta fans, whose num- 


ber in Italy increasing at an alarming rate, have just had 
i terrible shock, and several of them have ‘paid for their 
enthusiasm with their lives. At a performance of Franz 
Lehar's latest operetta, “Die Blaue Masur,” playing to 
rowded houses at the Teatro Lirico, under the Italian title 
of “La Mazurka Blu,” a terrific explosion occurred a few 


conds preceding the rise of the curtain for the second act, 


killing no less than twenty members of the orchestra and 


Such a situation would bring sorrow to many. 
Opera SEASON ENDED, 

While the operetta continues its triumphant course through 
the summer, the opera season proper has already come to a 
At the Dal Verme 
did not lack 
brilliance. Following the 
success of “Dejanire,” 
which I reported in an 
earlier letter, there was 
staged a new opera en- 
titled “Don Ramuncho,” 
by Stephan Donaudy, 
who is also composer of 


ported article 


close. 
the finish 





auditors occupying front stalls and injuring many more 
Unknown persons had placed a bomb of large dimensions 

between the orchestra and the stage and the explosion, which 

hook the whole city, devastated the auditorium and created 

a fearful panic in the audience. The groans of the wounded 

vere rendered still more heartrending by the sudden dark 

ne into which the theater 

was plunged At a nearby 

ambulance station the doc 

tors worked all night caring THE MILAN 

for the le eriously — 

ed while the more serio Lirico bomb erplosion; (2 


transported to 
ambu 


ast vere 
he hospitals m auto 
ince 

nothing could tra pit of the 
awfulness of 
the disaster, a grain of con 
olation is found in the fact 
that the act had not yet com 


\Ithough 


mitigate the 


Vazurka.” Amid the 


music 
& Flecchio Photos 


Mariani 





BOMB EXPLOSION, 
(1) Funeral procession of the victims of the 
) chapter of the 
lis blessing the bodies of victims of the theater bomb 
outrage as they pass in funeral procession before the 
steps of the famous Cathedral; 
Teatro Lirico after the anarchist bomb 
had exploded during performance 
heap of twisted instrumenta, 
stands and chairs are 
Milan 


Teatro 
Metropo 
(3) corner of orches- 
of Lehar’s “Blue 


human remains. 








menced. If the curtain had 
audi 


been raised and the 

torium full, it is impossible 
to say what.a holocaust 
might have been caused 
The city has put out flags 
at half mast as a sign of 
general mourning, and the 
imposing funerals, which no 
less than 500,000 attended, 
were carried out at the ex 
pense of the state. The in 


dignation in the city is very 
but it appears that the 
police are on the track of the 
coundrels who have plunged 
into mourning and grief 
cores of families 

It is not likely, on the 
other hand, that this disaster 
vill react permahently upon 
the great boom which light 


great 


opera is having here at the 
present time Not only Lehar’s work, which is among 
the best and most musicianly of its kind, but those 
ff Kalman, Fall and = other Viennese’ writers are 
going strong,” stronger than our own native opera, Kal 
man’s “Principessa di Czardas” (“Die Czardasfurstin”) 


and that shame 
‘asa dei tre ragazze” 
crowds Pot 


1 successful run of many months 
ful travesty on Schubert's art, “La ( 
(“Das Dreimadelhaus”) is still drawing 
pourris made out of these scores may be heard in the restau 
Milan ad nauseam. 

It is not unlikely that this wave will influence our own 
musical production, for the financial success of the operetta 
is far than that of the serious opera. Already some 
of our trying their hand, and next season 
may see the operetta in competition with the im- 


has had ¢ 


rants and cafes ot 


surer 
composers are 
Italian 








buio. 


“Ll perduti nel 
with a 


The opera met 


respectful reception, but 
I do not think it will 
have much success. The music, although not lacking 
merit, is neither melodious nor convincing, and conse- 
quently fails to interest. The performance was, on the 


whole, satisfactory. 
Concerts GALORE 
The musical season has, however, by no means come to 
an end. Concert follows concert in a progression which 
resembles a frenzy, and in consequence, unless given under 
the auspices of some society which guarantees a crowded 
hall in advance, the public is shy in attending. 
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May 19, 
We have had recently Luba d’Alessandrowska, a pianist 
of great promise, young and studious, with a delicate and 
sure touch, who interprets with great ability. In cham- 
ber music the Trio Sirota, well balanced and perfectly fused, 
has stood out; also the Budapest String Quartet, which 
played, among other things, quartets by Schonberg and Al- 
fano. Kussevitzki, a double bass player of very exceptional 
talent, was very well received, although he has not been able 
to make those who remember him forget our great Bottesini. 
Finally, the harpist Guindani revealed herself to be a pro- 
found mistress of the difficult technic of her instrument. 
Two recent symphony concerts were conducted by a new 
maestro, Sergius Failoni, and I do not hesitate 
to say that he was a revelation; sure of him- 
self, composed, precise, he transmitted with 
perfect authority to the orchestra every one of 
his interpretations. He was able to achieve a 
perfect “ensemble,” delicately balanced, and he 
succeeded in securing truly magnificent effects. 
ARTURO SCARAMELLA, 


Morning Choral of Brooklyn Gives * 
Musicale 

A May Morning Musicale was given by the 
Morning Choral of Brooklyn, Mrs. Harland 
B. Tibbetts president, Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond director, at the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, 
Thursday, May 12. Although the pe ae 
is still young (this being its third season), 
shows fine development, and is doing elie 
work. One feels the enthusiasm and coépera- 
tion existing in the club, which are potent fac- 
tors in success. The program presented Thurs- 
day morning included compositions | by several 
of the guests of honor. The opening number 
of the Choral, with Pauline b hg as soloist, 
was “With a Laugh as We Go Round” (May 
Queen), and next came “Trees” (Carl Hehn), 
with Ethel Rich Schoonmaker as soloist. Both 
were beautifully given. The Choral sang two 
numbers by Mana-Zucca, “The Top o’ the 
Morning” and “Rachem.” 
The latter, which has won 
great success as a solo num- 
ber, was very appealing in 
the choral arrangement, and 
was admirably interpreted by 
the Choral. Mr. Sammond, 
the efficient conductor, de- 
serves much credit for the 
results his efforts have 
gained. ‘There is a very 
good balance of parts and 
blending of voices. There is 
volume, clear enunciation, 
decisive attacks, and fine 
shading and phrasing. The 
program closed with a groyp 
by the Choral , including 
“Indian Mountain Song” 
(Cadman), words by Nelle 
Richmond Eberhardt; “I 
Know of Two Bright Eyes” 
“Spring Round” (Beethoven), arranged by 





(Clutsam), and 
Spross. 
Frances Christmas offered two groups of cello solos, the 


(Chopin) and “Scherzo” (Von Goens) being par- 
ticularly beautiful. The former was given with much feel- 
ing. Miss Christmas employs deep, firm tones, with a 
certain warmth of color and richness that make her playing 
appealing. The lighter work and pizzicato effects in the 
scherzo were also excellent. Isabel Franklin Longbotham 
was the soprano soloist, and was heard in two groups. “The 
Awakening” (Spross), given with fervor and dramatic 
effect, received such applause that an encore was demanded, 
the ever popular “Birthday” (W oodman), proving equally 
pleasing. Mrs. Longbotham sings easily and artistically, 
and is the possessor of a very clear, sweet soprano voice. 
Minabel Hunt added to the success of both choral and solo 
numbers by excellent accompaniments. 

Variety was given to the program by the readings of 
-Mina Spaulding. She presented several short selections 
which took exceedingly well with the audience. Her pleas- 
ing personality adds decidedly to splendid ability as a 
reader. 

In the absence of the president, Mrs. Zella K. Lewis, the 
vice president, spoke graciously a few words of welcome 
and appreciation. After the program, an opportunity was 
given to those present to meet the guests of honor in the 
rose room. The guests of honor were Nelle Richmond 
Eberhardt, Etta Hamilton Morris, M. Louise Mundell, 
Mana-Zucca, Dr, John Hyatt Brewer, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, W. Leroy Coghill, Charles Gilbert Spross, and 

Huntington Woodman, Following the reception a de- 
lightful luncheon was served in the dining room to the 
members and guests. The center table was attractively 
decorated with pink sweet-peas and greens, and a fountain 
in the center. 


" 
“Lento’ 


Culp, Auer and aan Hear Stone Pupils 


On a recent Sunday Mme. Niessen-Stone entertained 
Julia Culp, Hulda Lashanska and Leopold Auer at luncheon, 
the latter being an old acquaintance of Mme. Stone’s, as 
they toured in the Baltic provinces some years ago and 
she sang under Professor Auer’s baton in Petersburg 
at a symphony concert. After the luncheon several of Mme. 
Stone’s pupils sang for the guests and were highly com- 
plimented by the artists. Mme. Culp said: “You*all sang 
so well, I do not know which was the best!” 





Campbell-Tipton Dies in Paris 


Louis Campbell- Tipton, the American composer, who had 
made his home in Paris, France, for many years, died there 
May 1 after a short illness. He was forty- four years old. 
His best known song is “The Spirit Flower.” He is sur- 


vived by his wife and a sister. 
_The death of Mr. Tipton will come as a severe shock to 
his many friends and admirers in this, his native land. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
GIVES ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM 


Karl Schneider Conducts Treble Clef Club—Matinee Mu- 
sical Chorus Concert—Jacobinoff and Edna Thomas in 
Recital— Mildred Faas in Recital—Choral Society 
Sings “Judas Maccabeus” 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1921.—The task of offering 
an all-Wagner program selected from the tetralogy and on 
which the numbers, chronologically arranged as well as 
unerringly chosen with a view to their close and vital re- 
lation hip in as far as the contimuity of the entire scoring 

concerned, and as applied to the four massive operas 
indicated, comprising the “Nibelungen Ring,” was mas 
terfully undertaken and triumphantly realized by Dr. Sto 
kowski at last week's pair of Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
April 22 and 23 

lhe idea was to present a close miniature tonal reflection 
of the entire “Ring” characteristics that would be vital and 
interesting throughout; which purpose was accomplished 
with a hh degree of artistry and success by presenting 
"The Valkyrie “Entrance of the Gods Into Walhalla,” 
“Invocation of Alberich to the Nibelungen,” “The Rhine 


cert 


Gold,” “Ride of the Valkyries,” “Wotan’s Farewell” and 
the “Fire” music, “Forest Murmurs,” “Siegfried,” “Sieg 
fried’s Rhine Journey,” “Siegfried’s Funeral March” and 
the closing scene, “The Twilight of the Gods,” 


splendidly given, the varying moods 
heing revealed in a manner that made for complete satis 
high degree of enthusiasm, and spontaneous 
of thunderous applause. In this connection it may 
safcly be that no such program ever afforded more 
real enjoyment or aroused a higher degree of interest than 
the one in question, Stokowski displayed a fine insight of 
the niceties, intents and purposes of Wagner, offering ideal 
readings, flawless in conception, touched with flashes of 
originality and maintaining a wealth of artistic atmosphere 
during the whole performance 

As usual, the ensemble and intonation of the 
mentalists was a flawless example of orchestra work. The 
various departments were in excellent accord and gave of 
the best that was in them to make for the complete success 
of the offerings 

rhe same program was again presented with equal ac 
claim on Monday evening, April 25. This extra concert 
was designed for those who cannot gain admission to the 
performances in the regular 


[he works were 
laction, a 
sicges 


said 


mstru 


series 


Kart Scunemer Conpucts Treste Ces 


rhe assemblage in the 
April 22, 
Schneider 


Academy Foyer, Friday evening, 
heard a concert by the Treble Clef, with Karl 
conducting The numbers selected by Mr. 
Schneider were splendidly varied and served to emphasize 
his ability as a builder of versatile and interesting pro 
grams, In addition to the excellent work accomplished by 
the lovely chorus of vocalists, there were at all times indi 
cations of the digector’s careful attention to detail, keen 
ness of imterpretative conception, and scholarly attitude 
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toward the subject matter at hand. The chorus was in 
fine fettle and sang with praiseworthy verve and note- 
worthy sympathy, responding instantly to the director’s 
every wish. 

trahms’ setting of “The Thirteenth Psalm” opened the 
concert and was given effectively by the chorus, which at 
once created a marked impression and won an abundance 
of applause. “Night,” a seldom heard number from Saint- 
Saéns, for women’s voices, containing a soprano solo with 
flute obligato, was next in order. It was well done. Ethel 
Rudderow, coloratura soprano, assumed the solo part with 
entire satisfaction to all concerned, and aroused much fa- 
vorable comment by the brilliancy and finesse of her exe- 
cution, to say nothing of her tonal purity. Clemente Ba- 
rone was the flutist, who played with excellent finish and 
in an artistic style. 

Three cello solos were offered by Lajos Shuk, from Gla- 
zounoff, Lalo and Van Goens. Later on Mr. Shuk gave a 
group of three more numbers, all from Popper. The re- 
ception accorded him was enthusiastic. 

Then Edith Lang’s “The Shepherd Lady,” a cantata for 
women’s voices, with solo, was sung. Caroline Greene, the 
assisting artist, created an exceptionally fine impression 
in this work, and the chorus, well handled, sang with 
marked tonal charm. The Doppler flute number, “Chanson 
d'Amour,” won much applause for Mr. Barone, after which 
the Treble Clef offered Maynard’s “A Song of the Four 
Seasons.” The aria, “Thou Brilliant Bird,” from David's 
“La Perle du Bresil,” was sung by the chorus, with Miss 
Rudderow and Mr. Barone again assisting. The concert 
was brought to a close by a fine offering of Dunn’s “It 
Was a Lover and His Lass.” 


Matinee Musica. Cius CuHorus Concert. 


Before an audience that comprised many standees in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, Thursday evening, 
April 21, the Matinee Musical Club Chorus, Helen Pulaski 
Innes director, presented a brilliant program, every number 
proving a marked success. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the atmosphere of artistry created by the ren- 
dering of the various compositions and the decidedly vital 
as well as charming mode of their presentation. Director 
Innes is to be congratulated on all these very laudable indi 
cations of her unquestioned musicianship. 

Opening with a group of three exquisite songs from 
Cadman, the splendid chorus of young women gained im- 
mediate and undivided attention. The singing was marked 
by beauty of intonation, symmetry and fine tonal breadth. 
Another group of works by MacDowell, Grieg, Spross and 
James Francis Cooke was sung with equal felicity and 
finesse by the chorus. Then Kramer’s “The Last Hour” 
and the “Hymn to the Sun” from “Le Coq d’Or,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, engaged the attention of Director Innes. 

An American Indian in the person of Princess Watah- 
waso of the Penobscot tribe, gave two groups of songs, 
eliciting much praise and an abundance of spontaneous ap- 
plause. This young singer is the possessor of a beautiful 
soprano voice, colorful and rich in timbre and of unusually 
resonant quality. As to interpretation, she revealed a very 
laudatory amount of poetic and tragic appreciation. Her 
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Owing to many requests and for the benefit of those pupils who were 
obliged to delay in reserving private lesson periods, Mr. Hageman 
has consented to augment his coaching classes in Opera, Concert 
and Accompanying to twelve more pupils in each class. Applications 
must be made immediately to the Chicago Musical College, Chi- 
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numbers, six in all, were selected from the writings of 
Troyer and Cadman. 

An ensemble of nine harps, with Dorothy Johnston Bass- 
ler as prima harpist, was next in order. The playing of 
these young women proved especially fascinating. The 
opening selection was “Les Cloches,” by Hasselmans, then 
the Handel “Largo” in which the harps played an obligato 
to the singing of the chorus which was also assisted by a 
string quartet and an organ, was offered. 

The big number of the evening proved to be Bawden’s 
“The River of Stars,” poem by Alfred Noyes. The verbal 
text being conceived in the vein of Indian lore, it was in 
order that Princess Watahwaso should sing the principal 
solo part, which she did with entire satisfaction. Mr. Baw- 
den, the composer, presided at the piano with much effec- 
tiveness. Incidental solos in the works offered were sung 
by Ethel Niethammer, Myrtle Strohlmoehling, Loda Go- 
forth, Rachael Troost, Sarah Bond and Ida Betelle. The 
Eurdice String Quartet was.in attendance, playing as an 
assisting ensemble in two numbers. The quartet is composed 
of Florence Haenle, first violin; Helen Rowley, second 
violin; Ella Rowley, viola, and Marie Brehm, cello. Gerta 
Williams was the capable accompanist. 

Jacopinorr AND Epna Tuomas Give ProGraM, 

An interesting and thoroughly enjoyable recital was pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan Opera House, Monday evening, 
April 25, by Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, and Edna Thomas, 
mezzo soprano, The event was under the auspices of the 
Joy Settlement and Day Nursery, the audience being large, 
attentive and deeply appreciative. 

Starting the program with Bruch’s G minor concerto, 
Jacobinoft played with his wonted verve, expressiveness and 
striking interpretative ability. The work of this artist is 
always fresh, vital and of musical worth. His clean cut 
technic, splendid intonation and beauty of style ever make 
a wide appeal. The Bruch was masterfully done, as were 
three groups which included gems from violin literature by 
Sarasate, Kreisier, Schubert-Wilhelmj and Burleigh. A 
Hebrew legend from Josephs was received with much ac- 
claim, and like the cadence of Pugnani-Kreisler and the 
Schubert “Ave Maria” was applauded to the echo. , Several 
encores were graciously appended by the artist. 

Edna Thomas, mezzo soprano, was especially liked. She 
has a voice of wide appeal and sings in a style that is both 
interesting and convincing. Her enunciation is particu- 
larly fine and her interpretations are both relevant and im- 
pressive. Miss Thomas included works from Rachmaninoff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Hageman, MacDowell and Vander- 
pool in her list, while four Creole negro songs from the 
plantations of Louisiana were a well worth while novelty, 
sung in costume. 

Mitprep Faas in RECITAL, 

A program of decided artistic merit and aesthetic value 
was offered by Mildred Faas before a large audience at 
Witherspoon Hall, April 25. In the program Miss Faas 
included such works as Lully’s “Amour, que veux-tu de 
moi;” “There Is Nought on Earth,” from Bach's “The 
Peasant Cantata;” the “Ave Maria,” by Schubert; 
“Frihlingsnacht,” Schumann; “Vocalise,” Rachmaninoff ; 
“The Poet Sings,” Wintter Watts; “A Whispering,” Mana- 
Zucca, and many other good things, all of which were given 
with the soloist’s usual charm of manner, artistry and fine 
understanding. The singer’s voice, of delightful purity and 
freshness, has an enviable quality of sustained richness and 
tonal balance throughout her entire scale. Moreover, the in- 
tellectual phase of her interpretations were as convincing 
as was the sincerity of her emotional portrayals. 

Those in attendance evinced unbounded appreciation, there 
being many recalls graciously acknowledged and several en- 
cores appended, Coenraad V. Bos was the accompanist, and 
his work was ever a fine reflection of the singer’s style and 
mood intents. 

Cora. Society Sincs “Jupas MaccaBeus.” 

The decision of Henry Gordon Thunder to present Han- 
del’s “Judas Maccabeus” at the Choral Society of Phila- 
delphia concert, April 21, in the Academy of Music, was 
indeed a happy one. A well filled house greeted Mr. Thun- 
der and his associates on the evening in question, and much 
handclapping denoted the pleasure derived from and the 
approval aroused by the fine manner in which the work was 
offered. 

The large chorus sang with splendid understanding and 
verve, displaying all the niceties of tonal control as applied 
to color and volume, while attacks and releases were abso- 
lute in nature, creating a decidedly commendable feeling of 
assurance and of artistic realization. Then, too, the imme- 
diate response with which Director Thunder’s desires and 
behests were met in the matter of shading, tempo and the 
building up of climaxes was an impressive and interesting 
achievement worthy of note. The volume and timbre bal- 
ance maintained between the vocal departments was as- 
suredly of a high order of perfection. The instrumen- 
talists, drawn from the ranks of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
gave ample support to the big chorus and reared an imposing 
tonal background for the vocal efforts of the organization, 
as well as for the soloists. The latter gave a good account 
of themselves, those appearing on the occasion being Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Lillian M. Boorse, soprano; Mabel Beddoe, 
alto; Frederick Gunster, tenor, and John Vandersloot, bass. 

G. M. W. 


Riviere Booking for Next Season 


Berta Riviere has begun her second season under the 
management of Annie Friedberg. Among the cities she has 
booked the young singer to appear during 1921-22 are Bos- 
ton, Providence, New Haven, Bridgeport, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, New York and Brooklyn. Next January Miss 
Riviere will tour the South with a well known instrumen- 
talist. She was selected as the first vocal artist to make 
records for the Criterion Phonograph Company. 


Lisbet Hoffmann Pupils Play 


April 9 Josephine Hoffman, pupil of Lisbet Hoffmann, 
played Raff's “Spinning Song” with success for the Music 
Students’ Education League. The young pianist is very 
talented and played remarkably well. April 16 the musical 
club of the Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., gave 
musical pantomimes, and in this the following pupils of 
Miss Hoffmann were prominent: May Morrill Dunn, Mary 
Kernan, Harriet Curtis and Margaret Pierce. 
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Charms in Two Brahms Recitals 
AEOLIAN HALL, APRIL 2 and 9 
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Clara Clemens in Aeolian Hall appealed to the de- 
voted lovers of Brahms with a second program of his 
songs. She made a deep impression with her dramatic 
intensity and rare art of evoking a mood, as in “Ever 
Lighter Grows My Slumber.” Splendidly impetuous 
was her way of singing “Longing.” 

New York Post, April 11, 1921. 
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. Her musical understanding is always in the foreground, exposing the text and its meaning. 

; New York World, April 10, 1921. 8 

: CLARA CLEMENS AFFORDS KEEN ENJOYMENT TO PROFOUND J 

. STUDENTS OF MASTER f 
Mme. Clemens presented a very well chosen and interesting assortment of the German master’s lieder. She afforded | 









keen enjoyment to those who were capable of appreciating how profoundly the singer had immersed herself with 
the spirit of the composer, and with what intellectual and emotional discrimination, with what fine sensibility 
and taste, with what skill and phrasing and nuance, she translated his message into audible reality. 
It requires something more than beauty of voice and virtuoso proficiency in the use of the voice as an instru- 
ment to interpret Brahms “Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer” as Clara Clemens did yesterday. I\t re- 
quires imagination, depth of feeling, artistic discernment and vision. 

: -Max Smith, N. Y. American, April 10, 1921. 
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The program was a delightful one. Miss Clemens has a real appreciation of the spirit of these songs, all of which 
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she sang in English——New York Times, April 3, 1921 Pe 

ad | 
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Long known here as possessor of a fine contralto voice and lofty artistic ideals, her program was warmly re ‘| 
ceived by good sized audience—New York Herald, April 3, 1921. be 
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There was much to enjoy in Clara Clemens’ singing of such gems as “Thou Art My Glorious Queen,” “Despair,” 
and particularly also the “Sapphic Ode,” which was sung so tenderly that the audience demanded a repetition. 
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Ff New York Evening Post, April 4, 1921. . 
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Like the Speed of a Locomotive, Paul Althouse Scarcely Arrives 
at One Town Before He Is Off to Sing Again in Another 





Popular Metropolitan Opera Tenor, Back from an Unusually Successful Sixteen Weeks’ Tour, Has Just Time for a Few 
Chats and a Few Good Laughs and Is on His Way Once More—Never Had to Cancel a Single Date—And 
Varying Temperatures Never Bothered Him—Plans for a Good Summer Rest, a Family Reunion 
as It Were, and Then a New Season of Record Activity 


Despite the fact that the season 1920-1921 seemed to 
bring with it several tenors for whom great things were 
predicted, Paul Althouse still holds his own with thou- 
sands of admirers all over the country. The real beauty 
of his singing and his “regular fellowness” (if one dare 
to use such a word) are largely responsible for this in- 
creasing popularity. Mr. Althouse recently finished his 
first coast to coast tour, covering a period of sixteen 
weeks. The extent of territory covered extended from 
Vancouver to Los Angeles in the West and from Fitch- 
burg, Mass., to Miami, Fla., in the East. 

“How many concerts did you have in all?” Mr. Althouse 
was asked 

‘Il had on an average of three concerts a week. You 
know how many weeks | was out, so figure it up! I never 
ay | had so and so many concerts,” with a smile, “be- 
cause even if it is true—and it is with me—no one be- 
lhieves it.” 

‘Of course you enjoyed 
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“I should say I did,” he interrupted. “I had the time 
of my life. The only regret I had was being away from 
my family so long. Why, would you believe it, when I 
got home the first day little Polly (the youngest) stood 
off in a corner looking at her Daddy as though she were 
trying to make up her mind where she had seen me be- 
fore. And let me tell you if I had seen her in the street, 
I shouldn’t have known her, she had changed so in those 
sixteen weeks. However, the season will soon be over for 
me and we will hie ourselves, bag and baggage, off to 
Cape May, where I can make up to the family for all the 
time I have been away. 

“Will you sing any during the summer ?” 

“Now and then when the dates are not far off, but I 
propose to have a good rest and the latter part of the 





“I SEE THAT” 
Paul Althousé has been carrying Rudolph Gruen, the accom- 
panist, with him this season. 


summer to brush up for the well booked season of 1921- 
1922. Despite the fact that I want to rest, I must tell 
you of the fine record I made during those sixteen weeks. 
Never had I to cancel a single concert. When you think 
of leaving Miami, where it was 82° in the shade, and 
taking the train for Kansas City, where upon arriving 
thirty-six hours later, you found snow—it was some 
achievement.” 

“I should say, Mr. Althouse, that you were not a tem- 
peramental singer.” 

“No,” he laughed, “temperature doesn’t seem to bother 
me in the least. That’s not a bad line, is it?” he queried, 
always quick to find the humor in things. 

“What impressed you most on your trip?” asked the 
writer. 

“I was just going to mention that point. It must have 
been a case of mental telepathy. The thing that made the 
deepest impression was the development of the women’s 
musical clubs throughout the country. And the work these 
organizations are doing is, I jointly believe, of the greatest 
help to development of music in general. It was sur- 
prising to find some of the smallest towns with a flourish- 
ing all-star course—places where you would not dream 
the people even cared about such forms of entertainment. 

“And let me tell you that these courses are well 
patronized by people from even the neighboring places, 
and they know and want the best in music. Above all, I 
was surprised to see that they loved the English songs. 
By English songs, I mean the better class, not some of 
the modern day stuff.” 

In the selection of his programs, incidentally, Mr. Alt- 
house shows extreme taste. He opens either with old 
Italian or French and sometimes an English group has 
been sung; then for his second contribution he gives an 
operatic aria, generally one that is more familiar, such as 
the “Celeste Aida.” Then follows « group of solos played 
by his accompanist, Rudolph Gruen, after which Mr. Alt- 
house concludes the program with two other groups. It 
might even be another aria and a group—but at any rate, 
his programs are interesting and just long enough. Hav- 
ing Mr. Gruen play a solo group, not only lends variety 
to the concert, according to Mr. Althouse, but gives the 
audience a chance to hear an “exceptionally talented 
pianist.” 

While in California, the singer was royally entertained 
and was, among other things, the guest of the California 
Raisin Growers’ Association at Fresco, where he was 
escorted through the factory by the president himself, and 
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saw everything from the time the raisins were taken to 
the factory until they were packed and the crates placed 
in freight cars. He found the various processes under 
which these “Sun-Maid” Raisins went exceedingly interest- 
ing. And he also saw the original little girl with the red 
bonnet that one sees on the advertising posters. Then in 
Seattle, Wash., he had a less pleasant experience, if not 
more thrilling. The tenor, it seems, who had been the 
guest of some friends at their camp in the woods, was 
motoring home through these wonderful woods, when a 
frightful storm came up. It proved to be the worst 
“North-Westerner” in years and ruined thousands of 
acres. The way was cautiously traveled at somewhat of 
a peril, for while they were climbing a long hill, the storm 
uprooted a giant tree and hurled it directly in front of 
the slowly moving automobile, barely missing it. The pas- 
sage was blocked and before they could proceed, several 
of the men in the car had to go to a nearby house to 
borrow axes to cut the tree so as to be able to move it 
to the side of the road. 

During the past few weeks Mr. Althouse has been devot- 
ing his time to the Spring festivals, among them Spartan- 
burg, Kalamazoo, Greensboro, and Springfield, with addi- 
tional recital dates nearby. / 


Leopold, Soloist, at Two Concerts in One Day 


On March 20 Ralph Leopold appeared as soloist in New 
York, both in afternoon and evening concerts. The first 
was a private musicale at the residence of Mrs. Richard J. 
Wilson (sister-in-law of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet), where there was a gathering of many 
people prominent in New York social and art circles. Mr. 
Leopold’s numbers were: Allegro from sonata, op. 53, by 
Schytte; nocturne in D flat, Chopin; “Papillon,” Olsen; 
nocturne (for the left hand), Scriabine; “Music Box,” 
Sauer, and “The Ride of the Valkyries,” Wagner. At this 
concert Mr. Leopold was assisted by Frank Pollock, tenor, 
and Miss Fellows Gordon, soprano. At the close of the per- 
formance Mr. Leopold hurriedly left for the De Witt Clin- 
ton Auditorium, where he played at the Globe concert be- 
fore an audience of 2,500, receiving the biggest ovation ever 
accorded him at any New York appearance. On this latter 
occasion he played the allegro from the sonata, op. 53, 
Schytte; Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” and “Danse”; “By the 
Sea,” Arensky; “Humoresque,” Rachmaninoff, and “Etude 
Heroique,” Leschetizky ; also, as encores, Chopin’s mazurka 
in D major in the arrangement by Leschetizky, and Sauer’s 
“Music Box.” Other participants at this concert were Dor- 
othy Frances, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
and Albert Vertchamp, violinist. 


* 
Jenkins Pupils in Recital 

Mrs. Phillips Jenkins was in charge of the scenic and 
costume recital which was given recently under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Music Club at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
All of those who took part in the program are pupils of 
Mrs. Jenkins, and their work was of such a character as to 
reflect credit both upon themselves and their mentor. Hilda 
Reiter was especially successful in the “Caro Nome” aria 
from “Rigoletto” and also Edmund Kelley’s “The Lady 
Picking Mulberries.” Alice Thwing displayed a rich con- 
tralto voice in songs by Clough-Leighter and William Arms 
Fischer. The work of Dorothy Fox was on a high artistic 
plane, and her two numbers were of an entirely different 
type, one of them being an operatic selection and the other 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” Winifred Wiley, as Hansel, 
and Jeannette Kerr, as Gretel, were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded for their presentation of the first scene from act 
one of “Hansel and Gretel.” Others who appeared on the 
program were Jean Davis, Marion Peters, Lydia Dunning, 
Kathleen Kendall, Irma Sowers and Eva Cherry. A chorus 
also was heard in several selections. 
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RENATO ZANELL 


Metropolitan Opera 
BARITONE 











Needless to say, the prologue to 
“Pagliacci” is only one item in 
the extended and varied repertory 
of the young South American 
baritone, but it is a favorite 
number with the public. That 
Zanelli makes a telling effect with 
it is shown by the following 
notices from widely separated 
cities in which he has apperaed 
during his concert tours. 


© Mishkin, New York 








HOW EIGHT CITIES LIKED THE “PAGLIACCI” PROLOGUE 


CLEVELAND 


Zanelli gave an interpretation of the “Pagliacci” Prologue that met the noisy approbation of the audience to the extent of an encore 


The P) 
HUNTINGTON, (WEST VIRGINIA) 


Zanelli’s robust and vigorous baritone won prompt favor with the audience, a large portion of whom waxed so enthusiastic during this singing 
of the Pagliacci Prologue that they horned in with an outburst of applause before the singer had time to “Ring up the curtain.” 
The premature outbreak, however, failed to ruffle the singer—The Huntington Herald-Dispatch. 


‘“ ‘ ‘ 
CHICAC 30 
Mr. Zanelli has a fine voice. It is rich and full and he sings with spontaneity. His prologue from “I Pagliacci’ was very good, and roused 
the audience so that they recalled him a number of times and insisted on an encore.—Chicago Evening Post 


rivyc ‘ 
PITTSBURG 
Then Zanelli, a Chilean, if you please, a rare bird from South American mountain forests, a fine baritone, gained immense applause with 
: gt / 
his prologue from “Pagliacci,” by Leoncavallo, and responded to a double encore, giving for the second recall the ever-weleome song of 
the Toreador from “Carmen.”—Pittsburg Dispatch. 








‘“ > al 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Zanelli, who has a magnificent voice of resonant and golden quality, sang the prologue from “Pagliacci” with moving dramati: spirit. His 
coming was an event in the local musical season.—(Crand Rapids Press. 


‘ ™ ry 
SCRANTON 
Zanelli made a great hit. Superbly handsome, gracious in bearing, and possessed of a golden baritone, he sang many numbers with finished 


artistry. His “Pagliacci” prologue was a triumph. 
DALLAS 


Zanelli has a wide range and is as good on his high notes as his low ones. He gave the prologue from “Pagliacci,” with such realistic intes 
pretation that he was forced to respond to an encore and then another. Singing the immortal Toreador song from “Carmen” the 


second time.—Dallas Morning News. 

SCHENECTADY 
Then the famous prologue from “Pagliacci” was sung by Mr. Zanelli. It is a great song with an emotional content that few singers can give 
their audiences and perhaps a singer whose voice is capable and well trained can give his audience as much pleasure in it as one whose grand 
outburst leaves a hearer no memory of what the song is all about. Mr. Zanelli sang it admirably. A particularly pleasing number was hi 
encore “La Spagnola,” by Chiara.— Schenectady Gazette. 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate, Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Lucille Oliver a “Leginska Enthusiast” 


Lucille Oliver, the most recent of Ethel Leginska’s pupils 
to make a successful New York debut, might easily be de- 
scribed as being a “Leginska enthusiast.” Admitting that 
she has always been an ardent admirer of the little English 
pianist, Miss Oliver told the writer that she had never lost 
an opportunity to hear her when she was concertizing. And 
in those days, little did she dream that one day she would be 
studying under her pianistic idol. But she did! First, she 

vas fortunate in being allowed to take lessons between 
Leginska’s concerts—that was because the pianist found 
Lucille Oliver a very talented young girl and was tremen- 
dously interested in her—and later, when Leginska gave 
up concert work for a season or two, Miss Oliver was per 
mitted to have more of her time, along with a number of 
equally enthusiastic young pianists 

“Do you know the girls?” asked Miss Oliver, after a bit, 
opening her dark eyes as wide as she could 

“Yes,” the writer replied, “I have heard several of them 
piay exceedingly well Fy 

“Yes, they all do that,” she interrupted, 
sonally, do you know them?” 

“Only one, I am afraid,” was the answer, “and that is 
Paula Pardee, a charming girl and a very talented pianist.” 
That is just what I wanted to say about 
They are all dears and it is so wonder- 
You would be surprised how much we 

learn from each other and how anxiously we are awaiting 

uur trip to Europe this summer with Leginska. None of 
us, except Leginska, of course, has been over before. Sev- 
= expect to play in London, and I am sure the trip will be 

mderful in many respects. You see, we have quite a 
splendid way of studying. We don't learn to play the pi- 
ano.” The writer looked puzzled and Miss Oliver quickly 
went on: “We just le ‘arn to play beautiful music. We work 
to get the composer’s meaning and not to think of our 
selves. Our endeavor is to make the composer the important 
thing in our playing. And let me say right here, that it is 
so interesting to work with someone who has had lots of 
experience and who knows how to please an audience. Of 
course, it is foolish to think that any one of us will be as 
famous as Leginska is, even though a few of us have been 
accused of trying to ape her. That is not so! There is no 
room for such thoughts when one is thinking only of the 

" work being performed.” Miss Oliver shook her head seri- 
ously, and then her face lighted up with a happy smile as 
she inquired; 

“Do you play?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“You should study with Leginska!” she exclaimed en- 
thusiastically. “It is lovely to be studying with her and 
working with all those nice girls. My ambition is not only 
to please my hearers but also to please my teacher. She 
knows better when you play well and when you don’t doesn’t 
she? Sometimes when you, yourself, think you do nice 
things, your public doesn’t.” 

Then we touched upon the development of music in this 
country and Miss Oliver said that America was first of 
all interested in its growth commercially and then artisti 


“but I mean—per- 


Paula is a dear! 
the girls in general 
ful to be with them 
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cally, but that it was not far off when the latter day would 
here. 

“There is lots of room for women pianists,” continued 
Miss Oliver, “because, there are so few who have reached 
the top. And another thing, the day is past when an artist 
has to have thirty-seven letters in his or her name to be suc- 
cessful with the American public!” 

Miss Oliver made her first appearance in New York at 
old Mendelssohn Hall when she was ten or eleven, playing 
also a great deal at various social functions in New York. 
Before going to Leginska, she studied entirely with Mrs. 
A. K. Virgil, and it was while with her that she appeared 
frequently in concerts in the Middle West and South. 

“Mrs. Virgil's method is used in a number of the colleges 
throughout the country, and I consequently played at quite 
a few of them, when I went along with her. You see, I 
lived with Mrs. Virgil all the time I was studying, going 
to her when I was seven and remaining until I was four- 
teen. Then I went to school for a couple of years, realizing 
that I ought to know a little something else besides music, 
and treturning several years later. Mrs. Virgil advocates 
finger action. Leginska does*not! So one is just the op- 
posite of the other’s method, but now I am using and teach- 
ing the Leginska method entirely. I might say ‘the Legin- 
ska-Leschetizky method.’ I began teaching myself when I 
was very young, for I used to assist Mrs. Virgil at some 
of her large classes, and I enjoy this branch immensely.” 

Upon her return to America in the fall, Miss Oliver ex- 
pects to make her first appearance in Boston. She says she 
is anxious to play there because she has a great admiration 
for Boston and likes the people, being very anxious to see 
how they wili receive her. 7 


Cortot to Play in South America 


After four months spent in this country, when he gave 
fifty-four concerts in a coast to coast tour, Alfred Cortot 
sailed for France on April 30. He remained in Paris two 
days, after which he went to England, where he is ap- 
pearing for the second time this season. In July he will 
go to South America for concerts in the principal cities 
there, and in the fall and winter of 1921-22 he will be 
occupied with concerts in Germany, Holland, France and 
Spain. Again, under the direction of Concert "Management 
Arthur Judson, he will return to the United States in the 
autumn of 1922 and will remain here until the following 
spring. So great is the demand for appearances by this 
distinguished pianist that options on more than half his 
time have already been taken. 

Mr. Cortot’s appearances during the past season included 
concerts with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore and Brooklyn; recitals in 
Montreal and Three Rivers, Canada; three appearances in 
Chicago, two in recital and one with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; three recitals in Philadelphia; appear- 
ances with the New York Symphony and Minneapolis 
orchestras; two Cleveland recitals; and single appearances 
in Kenosha, Buffalo, Boston, Pottsville, Kalamazoo, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Atlanta, Montgom- 
ery, New Orleans, Nashville, Memphis, Oklahoma City, 
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Tulsa, Topeka, St. Joseph, Kansas City, Pueblo, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Stockton, Fresno, San Jose, Oakland, Portland, Seattle 
Tacoma and Spokane. 

In the cities where he had previously been heard, Mr. 
Cortot deepened the excellent impression which he had 
created on his former visit, while the cities which heard 
him for the first time are clamoring for reéngagements. 
It has been a privilege for American music lovers to have 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with French pian- 
istic art through the medium of Mr. Cortot, who is consid- 
ered by his countrymen “the first pianist in France” and 
esteemed throughout Europe for the perfection of his art. 


Stoeving and Egbert Mu Phi Epsilon Patrons 


Lambda Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, national musical 
sorority, located in the Ithaca Conservatory, Ithaca, N. Y., 
recently initiated Prof. Paul Stoeving, eminent vio- 
lin artist and author, and Prof. W. Grant Egbert, president 
of the conservatory, as patrons, and Mrs. H. E. Heckman 
as a patroness of Mu Phi Epsilon. The ceremony was con- 
ducted by Florence Shevalier, president of Lambda Chapter. 
This chapter has long held the reputation of including in 
its membership the finest violinists which the conservatory 
turns out, among whom are Alcinda Cummings, who won 
second place in the Kubelik-Sevcik scholarship contest ; 
Susan Tompkins, Margel Gluck, Helen Doyle Durrett, Ruth 
Christian and now Olga Eitner, who is one of the six sec- 
ondary scholarship winners in the Kubelik contest. Thelma 
Given has recently become a national honorary member of 
Mu Phi Epsilon. 


Altschuler to Use Votichenko Songs 


Modest Altschuler, who will specialize in teaching talented 
singers the art of Russian song interpretation when he 
returns from his Southern tour with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra in the fall, has been engaged in selecting appro- 
priate songs for his pupils, according to their requirements. 

Among the interesting songs which he has gathered for 
this purpose is the selection of folk songs collected by Sasha 
Votichenko in all parts of Russia and compiled with the 
help of the great Leo Tolstoi. All of the songs have been re- 
arranged by Votichenko, who has made a lifelong study of 
the folk songs of the nations. Mr. Altschuler will continue to 
feature Votichenko’s “Easter Chimes in Little Russia” 
throughout his Southern tour. 


Ginrich Scores Singing on Short Notice 


Lillian Ginrich sang at the spring concert of the Philadel- 
phia Music Club in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
on April 28, taking the solo and obligato parts at two days’ 
notice. The Philadelphia evening Bulletin reviewed her part 
in the program as follows: “Miss Ginrich’s voice is a so- 
prano of considerable power and good quality, which she 
uses with sufficient vigor and authority. She did not lack 
assurance in the delivery of her aria nor in the ensemble 
numbers, in which she sustained her part with sufficient 
dramatic power to cause her voice to rise effectually above 
the full chorus.” 














Piano Teachers and Students— 


FREE NORMAL COURSE 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
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At this Normal ALL Tuition Is Absolutely FREE 
LeROY B. CAMPBELL, Director 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 
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MARGARET 





ROMAINE 


Prima Donna Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Wins Ovation as Soloist at 


ST. JOSEPH and SALINA FESTIVALS 


OPPO OOOO 


MISS ROMAINE 
CAPTIVATES 


Brilliant Soprano Wins the Hearts 
of Audience by Her Gracious- 
ness and Informality— Her 
Numbers Highly effective 


OP OOOOO 


N. Y. 
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Margaret ‘Romaine captured the audience with her magnetism and deepened 
the favorable impression by her deference to the kiddies. Before one group 
she told the audience that it had been intended for the children so they must 
excuse her for turning from them to sing its numbers. The children were 
delighted and the rest of her hearers no less so, encoring each number and 
securing its repetition to the audience proper. 


Miss Romaine’s voice is a brilliant soprano, high and of a rather plaintive 
beauty of tone. She threw herself intensely into her interpretations and inter 
ested the audience by her informality of manner. Her entire program held 
the close attention of the audience from beginning to end.—St. Joseph News Press 


A pleasing program at the Auditorium Tuesday night ended the second day 
of the spring music festival and the fourteenth annual Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference. Margaret Romaine, prima donna soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was featured. 


Miss Romaine triumphed not only with the audience, but also with the 
children. She was soloist for several songs with the chorus, and for her last 
group gave a number of simple melodies, familiar to the children which she 
sang facing them, and then turned and repeated them to the audience. Grownups 
and children alike enjoyed the songs equally. 


Miss Romaine is an artist of the first magnitude. Her voice was rich, well 
modulated and exceptionally melodious. Her personal charm added materially 
to the enjoyment of her numbers. Her choice of songs was fortunate, consisting 
for the most part of well known melodies. She was generous with her encores 
and when she had finished, the audience would not leave until she had given 
two final encores.—St. Joseph Gazette. 





POP OOCOCO 


MISS ROMAINE GREETED 
BY LARGE AND ENTHU- 
SIASTIC AUDIENCE 


Captured the Hearts of Her 
Audience At Opening of 
Salina’s Spring Music 

Festival 


O00 OOOO 





Margaret Romaine, prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, who last night formally opened Salina’s 1921 spring music festival when 
she appeared in recital at the Grand Theater, captured the hearts of her audience 
with her opening number, the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” and displayed a 
voice of sweetness and charm. 


The entire program was delightfully varied and well adapted to show the 
range of the singer’s voice and her ability to lend herself to the mood of the 
selection. Tosti’s “Goodbye,” sung as a closing encore after repeated calls 
from the audience, was one of the best numbers of the entire program. The 
interpretation given by Miss Romaine to the universally loved song was exquisite, 
bringing out all the appeal natural to it. Paolo Tosti himself taught the song 
to Miss Romaine, and her Salina audience last night appreciated the number to 
the fullest—Salina Daily Journal 


Miss Romaine possesses a rich dramatic soprano, and has the gift of the 
theater with her singing. Her songs Thursday evening were more than artist 
vocally. They were gems of vocal and dramatic blending. Miss Romaine opened 
her program with the lovely “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” followed by a classic 
group—Mozart’s “The Violet,” Mendelssohn’s “Oh Song of Hope” and Brahms’ 
“Sorrow I Fear Not.” 


The combination of dramatic action with the voice is what the audience 
desires most, and in this Miss Romaine excels for her work is sparkling with 
personality and the art of living the song text. She sings her songs as well as 


vocalizes.—Salina Daily Union. 


Management: NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York City 
JOHN BROWN, President 
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MacPhail School’s Summer Session Opens 
June 20 


The MacPhail School of Music in Minneapolis, Minn., 
emp! ne hundred teachers, and during the past season 
has enrolled over four thousand students. Graduation 
exercises will be held in the Minneapolis Auditorium on 








GLENN DILLARD GUNN, 
WacPhail School of Music, 


lia, summer season 


finest teacher at the Vinneapo 


June 17, when a program of piano and violin concertos 
and vocal arias will be given with orchestral accompani- 
ment 

Phe summer session opens on June 20 for six weeks with 
Glenn Dillard Gunn and Harrison Wall Johnson, piano; 
Leon Sametini, violin; Frederick Southwick and Hubert 
Linscott. voice, and George C. Krieger, public school music, 
is guest teacher 

Free scholarshi will be given by each of these six 
mstructor to the most talented applicants \ series ot 
recitals will be opened on June 25 by Leon Sametini, 

linist, who will give a program accompanied by -Mar 
varet Gilmor MacPhail 

Catalogues are being sent out for the fall term of the 


chool, which gpens on September 7 


D’Alvarez for Keene (N. H.) Festival 


Marguerite d’Alvarez has had to make a third postpone 


ment of her departure for Europe on account of additional 
dates which have come in for the spring. She has been en 
yaged to sing on Artists’ Night at the Keene (N. H.) Fes 
tival on May 26, under the direction of Nelson Coffin, who 
also directs the Worcester and Fitchburg festivals. On May 


3 she will be soloist with the Junger Mannerchor in Scran 


ton, Pa., and on the 28th sails for France on the S.S. La 
Lorraine. She will concertize in England in September and 
October and will make her London appearances at Albert 
Hall on October 2 and 16. She is due back in America early 


in November and will make a brief tour of the South and 
Southwest, singing in Houston and other Texas cities in 
late November and filling her first Eastern engagements 
with the Cleveland Orchestra on December 1 and 3 


Famous Violinists at Bush Conservatory 


Particular interest attaches to the announcement of the 
Richard Czerwonky, the well known violinist, 


fact that 
will continue his teaching at Bush Conservatory, not only 
for the summer term but also for the following seasons. 
rhis is welcome news to the host of Mr. Czerwonky’s 
admirers and pupils, who have found in his playing and 
teaching much inspiration and enjoyment 

Bruno Esbjorn, the famous Swedish violinist, is an in- 


teresting addition to the violin department of Bush Con- 
servatory. He will begin his association with the insti- 
tution at the opening of the summer term, and will also 
be heard in recital at that time 

Rowland Leach, who has been teaching at the Conserva 
a number of years, has won a splendid reputation 
violinist and composer His fine 
as a teacher have developed a 


tory tor 
for himself both as 
musicianship and ability 
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He will conduct the 
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large class for this excellent artist. 
summer normal course for violinists. 

The summer term at Bush Conservatory offers many 
items of interest, and the advance indications are that the 
attendance will be even larger than last season. 

The Free Master Classes in piano, violin, voice and 
composition have attracted a great deal of attention, and 
the remarkable plan on which they are to be conducted— 
entirely without expense to qualified students of Bush 
Conservatory—assures an unique interest. 

The artist recitals of the summer session list many 
artists of international reputation and the student dormi- 
tories are an ever popular feature of the Conservatory, 
especially for busy summer students. 


Isabel Leonard’s Pupils Heard 
Isabel Leonard, well known New York vocal teacher, 
presented eight artist pupils in recital on May 7 at her 
studio in Carnegie Hall, New York. The large audience 
showed its approval throughout the entire performance. 
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“It (the voice) has the great charm 
of being always perfectly in tune.” 
—New York Eve. Post. 


MAY PETERSON 
SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


Concert Direction 


Music League of America, 
8 East 34th St., New York 
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The program opened with Handel’s “Where F’er You 
Walk,” beautifully sung by Albert Mesrop. This was 
followed by Claire Wingrove who rendered “Bid Me to 
Love,” D’Auvergne, and “A Bowl of Roses,” C. Clark. 
Augusta Cooper was heard in Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode,” 
and “Thy Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell. Carrie Weber 
sang “With Verdure Clad,” Haydn; William Howard 
gave a brilliant rendition of “O, Paradiso,” Meyerbeer; 
Ida Klugel sang “Care Selve,” Handel; Mr. Mesrop, who 
recently returned from a successful concert tour, made a 
favorable impression with his interpretation of a group 
containing “E lucevan le stelle’ from “Tosca,” Puccini; 
“Nell,” Faure; and “Bon jour Suzanne,” Bizet. Anna Gagel 
sang in a finished manner “Alger le soir,” Fourdrain, and 
“O That We Two Were Maying,” Nevin; Laurette How- 
ard’s rich and resonant voice was admired in “O Mio Fer- 
nando,” Donizetti; as well as in two songs of the Irish 
Harpers—“Moorlough Mary” and “The Foggy Dew.” 
Miss Weber closed the program with a group of three 
songs—"“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak; “The 
Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest,” Parker, and “Surely 
the Time for Making Songs Has Come,” Rogers. 


Complete Schedule for Goldman Concerts 


The Goldman Concert Band under the direction of 
Edwin Franko Goldman will give more than sixty concerts 
this summer, and the following schedule has been definitely 
arranged. There will be forty-two concerts at Columbia 
University, the season starting on June 6 and ending 
September 2, During the first nine weeks, concerts will be 
given on Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings. During 
the last three weeks, concerts will be given five nights a 
week, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
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evenings. In addition to the concerts on the Green at 
Columbia University, eighteen additional free concerts will 
be given on Tuesday and Thursday evenings at eight p. m., 
in the various City parks and hospitals, as follows: June 7, 
City Hall steps (at twelve noon); June 9, Prospect Park 
(Brooklyn); June 14, Montefiore Home and Hospital; 
June 16, Central Park; June 21, Ellis Island; June 23, 
Prospect Park (Brooklyn); June 28, Poe Park (Bronx) ; 
June 30, Central Park; July 5, Central Park; July 7, Pros 
pect Park (Brooklyn); July 12, Poe Park (Bronx); July 
14, Central Park; July 19, Bellevue Hospital; July 21, Pros- 
pect Park (Brooklyn); July 26, Prospect Park ( Brook- 
lyn); July 28, Central Park; August 2, Central Park, and 
August 4, Prospect Park (Brooklyn). 

All of these concerts will be given by the entire Goldman 
Concert Band of sixty pieces. For the concerts at Columbia 
University tickets of admission are required. These tickets 
are free and may be had upon written request to “Summer 
Concerts,” Columbia University, New York City. A self- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed with the 
request. No tickets are required for the park concerts, 


Alice Nielsen to Tour Under Charlton 


Within the short span of a month’s time, Alice Nielsen 
has returned to Boston for a second Symphony Hall ap- 
pearance. Last month she was soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and previously appeared under the 
auspices of Boston College. 

The Boston musical public is unreservedly devoted to 
Alice Nielsen, Last year, after several seasons of absence, 
she came back to find that old memories of her Boston 





ALICE NIELSEN, 
Soprano, 


Opera days still held their sway and she was welcomed with 
an enthusiasm in which affection has a major share. 

Had she wished to rest on the laurels of her past tri- 
umphs, her audience would have forgiven her the easy 
triumph of personal charm. But the unerring artistry of 
Miss Nielsen chose otherwise and she gave a program of 
such admirable scope and with such consummate technical 
skill that her audience was conquered anew. Her rendering 
of Mozart, especially, emphasized the fact of her especial 
qualifications for this supreme test of the singer’s art. Miss 
Nielsen will tour this coming season under the management 
of Loudon Charlton. 


Morgana at Plattsburg 
Nina Morgana has been engaged as soloist for the clos- 
ing performance of the Plattsburg (N. Y.) May Festival, 
and will give a recital that evening with Alberto Bimboni 
at the piano. 
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AMERICAN MAN DANCER 


With a Concert Pianist and Two Assisting Dancers 


In Concert—September 15 to December 15, 1921 


AN ENTIRE CHURCH SERVICE IN DANCE FORM—Music Visualizations 
Costume Dances from Barbaric to Romantic 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Ave., Room 1111, New York City 
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“THE SUCCESSOR TO 
TAMAGNO” 





“It was a big night for Zerola. He has a fine collection of ringing high notes. 
The audience fairly lay in wait for them, and when, at the close of the Nile scene, 
Rhadames, impersonated by Zerola, gives his sword to Amneris to the accompani- 
ment of a high C, the audience rose with him. So wild was the demonstration 
that Zerola did his bit over again. Throughout the opera he showed much vocal 
power and resonance.”—New York Evening World, April 29, 1921. 


‘“‘No such dramatic tenor voice as that which Zerola revealed has been heard since 
the last appearance of Caruso. It is a voice which in its amplitude and resonance 
is meant for the Metropolitan Opera House. But for all his bigness of voice, 
Zerola sings with a fluent, liquid smoothness and there is a rich and noble quality 
in his tone, coupled with impeccable artistry in its management that makes for 
sheer beauty.”——Rochester Herald, April 30, 1921. 


‘“*Zerola sang his numbers with tremendous effect. He was a sensation. Coming 


to Rochester practically unknown he captivated the audience before he had gone 
far in his first aria.”— Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, April 30, 1921. 
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Swedish a Singable Language 


Julia Claussen belongs to that distinguished school of 
operatic singers to whom no difficulties seem too obstinate 
surmount when it comes to languages and repertory. 
Most of her roles she knows in Swedish, English, Goran 
French. And to be conversant with these 


Italian and 


anguages at the same time, to say nothing of the other 
andinavian tongues, Norwegian, Danish and Finnish, 
surely a noteworthy linguistic feat, even when judged 
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only a beautiful 
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by continental 
Swedish is not language, but a very 
Claussen, and its beautics 


song On account of its 


ngable one, 
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many open vowels, it might be said that it resembles 
Italian, although it is a fundamentally different tongue 
fo illustrate this similarity Mme. Claussen relates an 


currence that happened when she was singing 
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On one occasion when this company gave “I! Trovatore,” 
Mme. Claussen, wha had just come to the United States 
and had not yet had time to prepare Azucena’s role in 
Italian—as it happened she had previously sung this part 
in other languages—was unexpectedly called upon to sing 
Azucena in place of Mme. Skemnnna- tole who had be- 
come suddenly indisposed. Naturally Mme. Claussen 
hesitated until the late Cleofonte Campanini convinced her 
that it would be all right for her to sing the role in Swedish. 
A triumphant performance was given. 

After the curtain had fallen on the last act of the 
opera, Mr. Campanini hastened to Mme, Claussen and was 
very enthusiastic in complimenting her on the use of ber 
mother tongue, which he himself thought almost as beauti- 
ful as his own beloved Italian. The public and the press, 
too, were equally as enthusiastic. 

The question naturally arises as to why more well known 
concert singers do not sing Swedish songs. Mme. Claussen 
is quick to answer this interrogation. 

“Because they don’t know the language. They will learn 
French, German, Spanish, Italian and many other tongues ; 
yes, and even difficult Russian, but when it comes to Swedish 

Sweden is such a small country!—perhaps they do not 
think it worth while.” 

This season, as in seasons past, Mme. Claussen has been 
using many Swedish songs of exceptional interest on her 
concert programs, These selections are always well received 
by the public, As for the critics everywhere—and Mme. 
Claussen has been from Coast to Coast again this season 
they devote much space writing about this part of her 
program. Moreover, these songs are received with equal 
enthusiasm everywhere, whether it be in a section of the 
country where there is a large Swedish-American popula- 
tion or not. On this account Mme. Claussen is glad, 
for, according to her own declaration, she sings the Swedish 
songs because she wants the American public to hear the 
songs of Sweden as well as the songs of the other 
Scandinavian countries. 

Mme, Clatssen’s command of the Wagnerian repertory 
has been particularly commented upon. When one knows 
that she sings all these roles in the many languages she 
does, it makes it all the more noteworthy. 


Harriet Van Emden’s Interesting Career 


Harriet Van Emden! As yet the name is little known 
to music lovers in or outside of New York. The young 
American soprano who is its possessor is a distinct type 
in herself and there is something so natural and whole- 
some about her that attracts one instantly. Yes! She is 
agreeable to the eye for she is of fine carriage and 
medium build with an air of refinement and charm that 





HARRIET VAN EMDEN, 
Soprano. 


is at once refreshing. Her face is lovely. A white skin 
is off-set by dark sympathetic eyes and hair that is simply 
combed back off her forehead. Her mode of dress is 
quiet but in becoming taste. 

And when Harriet Van Emden converses with you, she 
gives the impression of not only being a good musician 
but also well read on all topics. Her parents being Hol- 
landers, Miss Van Emden has inheried a_natural_ talent 
also for languages. She sings in English, French, Italian, 
Dutch, Russian and German. 

“It seems to me that I have always sung,” said the 
young woman after we had touched on her early training. 
“As a child of three, mother tells how I attracted the 
attention of the director of the National Opera of Holland, 
who was our guest one afternoon. He heard some sing- 
ing in the next room and asked -who it was. Mother 
answered: ‘That's just the baby!’ ‘Impossible!’ he replied. 
But when they went into the room there he found me 
seated on the floor playing with my shoes. I sang off anc 
on until I was twelve when mother would not allow me 
to use my voice at all. At the age of fourteen, I was sent 
to a boarding school in this country and had been there 
a short time when the vocal teacher discovered I sang a 
little and asked me to study with her. Mother did not 
reply to my questions about studying and finally the 
teacher said she would instruct me for nothing! I im- 
mediately wrote home and this time word came back that 
if I started to study, I should be taken from school. So 
nothing was done! My mother afterwards told me that 
she had made up her mind that when I did begin to have 
my voice schooled, it would be under a reliable master. 

began soon after to study at the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York where I have lived most of my life—but 
after three months, my mother’s health was not of the best 
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and the doctor advised her to go abroad. Father insisted 
that she go, thus killing two birds with one stone as it 
were, for I was to study. We remained abroad until 1914, 
when the war drove us home and interrupted my studies 
under Maestro Moratti, successor to the famous Lamperti. 
Back in America, I went to work with another teacher 
whose name | shall not mention, but I found he was not 
the one for me and then, as good fortune had it, I sang 
at a private musicale where a friend of Mme. Sembrich 
heard me. She was so interested that she arranged for a 
private audition, as a result of which I commenced my 
studies with this great artist.” 

Miss Van Emden has been singing of late at private 
musicales, a recent appearance at the Lotus Club here be- 
ing very successful. It is said that she possesses a voice 
of lyric beauty which she uses with the taste and skill that 
is linked with musicianship. As yet, she has no desire to 
give a New York recital but will concertize outside of this 
city under the management of Antonia Sawyer. : a 


Jessie McAlpine Scores in Toronto 


Hector Charlesworth, the well known Canadian critic, 
in a lengthy review in the Toronto Saturday Night, said in 
part of the playing of the gitted Jessie McAlpine: “The 
ever growing esteem in which the young Canadian is held 
by the musical public of Toronto was demonstrated by an 
audience which more than taxed the capacity of the Mar- 
garet Eaton Hall at her recital on April 21. The intense 
seriousness with which she has pursued her ambitions under 
the inspiration and guidance of her instructor, W. O. For 
syth, shows the exquisite taste, fine authority and satisfying 
beauty of her interpretations. Her playing has an 
abundance of rich mellow color, her technic is absolutely 
sure, and of exceptional amplitude, and her tone has a large 
lyrical quality that gives appeal and vitality to all she plays. 
....+ The most important item on her well selected pro- 
gram was Liszt's beautiful sonata in B minor which she 
played con amore, and with much beauty of conception. 
She also played with remarkable color and_ significance 
‘Mefisto Valse.’ Her playing of several Chopin etudes was 
also marked by an impressively pensive quality, and beauty 
and authority of tone, and in many other short numbers, 
including two compositions of exceptional poetic beauty by 
W. O. Forsyth, ‘In the Vale of Shadowland’ and ‘Through 
Enchanting Meadows,’ op. 54, which is dedicated to Miss 
McAlpine, strikes one as probably the finest short piano 
work that has yet come from the pen of the composer. 
Miss McAlpine demonstrated her very high status as a 
concert artist.” 


Florence McManus Entertains 200 Children 


Florence McManus, soprano, wife of the eminent car- 
toonist, George McManus, on Wednesday afternoon, April 
20, entertained 200 boys and girls at the matinee perform- 
ance of “Bringing Up Father” at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York. Mrs, McManus appealed to the Bureau 
of Family Rehabilitation and Relief at 105 East Twenty- 
second street, New York, and with the assistance of its su- 
perintendent, Helene Ingram, gathered the children of the 
needy poor of New York City. The children not only en- 
joyed the performance, but likewise enjoyed the hospitality 
of Mrs. McManus in the receipt of a box of candy for each. 


Hein and Fraemcke Institution Gives Recital 


A students’ recital of a dozen numbers was given at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, March 31, when piano, vocal, harp and 
ensemble numbers were heard by an audience which taxed 
the hall. “Oh! it was fine,” was the exclamation of one 
appreciative auditor. Those on the program were Anna 
Dauner, Gabrielle Palir, Elbert Hunt, Evelyn Schiff, Marion 
Batista, Estelle Stratton, Viola Philo, Gertrude Finkelstein, 
Marguerite Lowney, Antoinette Meyer, Marie Gilroy, Marie 
Gewehr, Alice Wirth, Frederick Gummick, Anna Pinto and 
Ignatius Palazzi. 


Lillian Ginrich Makes Listener Weep 
A very large audience attended the concert given recently 
in Tullytown by the Morristown Orchestra with Lillian 
Ginrich as soloist. Among the soprano’s recent dates was 
one in recital in the auditorium at the State Hospital at 
Norristown. After singing “Break Thou the Bread of 
Life” at a Sunday service in the Lutheran Church of the 
Holy Communion in Philadelphia, Miss Ginrich received a 
letter from a member of the congregation stating that the 

number was so feelingly sung that it made her weep. 


Mary Haines, coloratura soprano, an artist pupil of 
Maestro G. H. Caselotti, was soloist at the Leaverick Me- 
morial Church, Corona, L. I., on March 7. Max Schier, 
another artist pupil, filled the following engagements: 
March 17, at the Masonic Building, New York, soloist at 
the “Ladies’ Day” of Goelet Lodge; March 21, at the Unity 
Lodge, Hunts Point Sons of Israel; March 26, in the Stuy- 
vesant High School, New York, at the historical concert. 


Berimen Scores in Sweet Briar 


Ernesto Bertimen appeared at the Sweet Briar College, 
Sweet Briar, Va., recently, and scored a brilliant suc- 
cess, playing compositions by Handel, Brahms, Ponce, De- 
bussy, Palmgren and La Forge. The young pianist evoked 
much enthusiasm and was obliged to give several encores. 
His best offerings were a Mexican ballade by Ponce, 
“Danse,” by Debussy, and “Valse de Concert” by Frank 
La Forge. The last mentioned composition is dedicated to 
Mr. Berimen. 


Edward Lankow Busy 


Edward Lankow, the basso, has recently appeared in 
concerts with the New York Mozart Society, the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicale, with the “Shriners” (at Kismet 
Temple, Brooklyn) ; Lewistown, Pa.; Utica, N. Y.; Mon- 
treal, Canada; Belleville, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Colorado 
Springs and Boulder, Col.; Norfolk, Va.; Richmond, Va.; 
Palm Beach, Fla., and Miami, Fla. 


Beck to Sing in Indianapolis 
Alma Beck, who recently returned from a very success- 
ful tour of the Maritime Provinces, has been engaged by 
the Indianapolis Maennerchor to give a recital. 
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BOSTON 
Voice 
excellent 
brilliant 
very fine quality 
uncommonly beautiful 


Legato 


sure 
plastic 
beautifully sustained 


Intonation 
pure 
accurate 

Musicianship 
admirable 


intelligent 


Enunciation 


clear 
perfect 
songful 


Diction 


clear in every language 


Success 


marked 


The artist 
most delightful 


Manager 


Ke? Loofeg bom. 
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1400 Broadway 
New York 











NEW YORK 


Voice 


rich soprano 

well produced 
full and round 
beautiful lyric 
used with skill 


Intelligence 


rare 

of phrasing 

ripe musical 

and sincerity 

taste and charm 

and musicianship 

taste and fine musical feeling 


AND EVERYTHING 
keenly dramatic 
great musical gifts 
fascinating vocal art 
interesting programme 
poise and distinction 
very interesting singer 
unconventional programme 
audience justifiably enchanted 
serviceable technical equipment 
bird-like purity and spontaneity 
sensitive gift of interpretation 
appreciation of styles and texts 
realizes the value of good diction 


CHICAGO 
Voice 
of dramatic force 
skillfully produced 
of beautiful quality 
of delicious quality 
of very lovely tone quality 


Style 
sensitive 
individual 
intelligent 
acme of artistry 


Stage presence 
charming 
simple and unaffected 
Musicianship 
sincere 
excellent 
consummate 
good taste in 


Success 


incontestable 
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The proof of the pudding is in the box-office. 
Gabriel Dupont’s opera “Antar,” produced at the 
Paris Opera for the first time on March, 11, at 
tracted no less a sale than 203,407 francs during the 
first five weeks of its existence, beating all records 
of that institution. 

Phe tax on pianos created quite a row in Paris. 
\fter a number of the most prominent musicians, 
notably Henri Rabaud, had refused to pay it, the 
city council voted sixty-three to three to suspend 
the tax until a general revision of the budget re 
sources had been made. 


6 

Herman Darewski, the London publisher, is 
chaperoning a series of concerts which are to be 
distributed from The Hague—by wireless. There 
will be two a week for the benefit of the troops in 
the English Rhine army, of cross-channel passengers 
and of anybody else who wishes to listen in, 

It cannot fail to be interesting’ when a musician 
of the standing and attainment of Edgar Stillman 
Kelley sets forth his ideas on so special a subject 
as chamber music, and MusicaL Courter readers 
will find much to enjoy and reflect upon in the 
article “Concerning Chamber Music—A_ Free 
Fantasy” by him, which appears on another page 
of this issue. Chamber music is such a serious 
subject, approached generally in so austere a man- 
ner, that a delightfully intimate paper upon it, such 
as Professor Kelley’s, is a thoroughly enjoyable 
rarity. 

The winning of the City of Paris operatic prize, 
recently awarded to Jean Cras, as reported in the 
Musica Courier, opens up the question as to a 
possible connection between navigation and compo- 
sition. Rimsky-Korsakoff, the most successful of 
Russian operatic composers, was a naval officer 
before he gave his entire time to music, and _ this 
Jean Cras, capitaine de frégate, is a naval officer 
still in active service, the commander of the de- 
stroyer Admiral Sénés. The name of his prize- 
winning opera is “Polyphéme,” the book after the 
poem by Samain. 


a 


” 
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When America likes a thing, she does not hesitate 
to pay forit. The box-office figures from Pavlowa’s 
last winter’s tours, published in last week’s issue, 
are truly impressive. The little Russian is by no 
means a novelty in this country, but, not resting on 
the laurels she first won, she wisely has kept on 
constantly working. There is no falling off in 
Pavlowa, When she first came here a goodly num- 
ber of years ago she was absolutely at the head of 
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her branch of her profession—and she still is there 
today. Which is the reason why people all over 
the States gladly paid to see her again last winter, 
and why they will do so again when she returns in 
the fall for still another tour which promises to be 
as successful as the one recently completed. 

Hardly had the Italian company under Tullio 
Serafin moved out of the Theatre des Champs 
Elysees, Paris, after giving “Tristan and Isolde” in 
Italian, when the company from the Royal Opera, 
Amsterdam, moved in and gave it in Dutch. Jacques 
Urlus, whose Tristan at the Metropolitan is favor- 
ably remembered, was the hero. 

“tama 

historic Church of St. Catherine in Nurem- 
berg, which once served the Master-Singers for 
their “sings,” and which is used as a sort of barn 
today, is being cleared out with the idea of restoring 
it to its original purpose. First, however, its 
acoustic properties are to be tested by the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Nuremberg. 


— — 


The 


Washington State has put one over on the cities. 
In the state, but not in the cities, the schools give 
credits for music study—substantial credits, not to 
be scorned by any student, eight credits out of thirty 
for High School graduation. Think of that! Music 
is considered to be almost a quarter of the value of 
the entire education. This is some progress! Con- 
gratulations, Washington! 

Impresario Scandiani of La Scala, Milan, ap- 
pears to have changed his mind again and _ that 
famous theater will reopen on December 26 with 
“Falstaff” instead of with “Parsifal’—which seems 
much more fitting for the greatest Italian opera 
house. The season’s repertory is expected to in- 
clude the Puccini Tryptich (!), Catalani’s “Lore- 
ley” and “Parsifal’—and, of course, the long- 
promised “Nerone” of Boito. Will that mysterious 
work ever really get on the boards? 
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James Tubbs, the famous English bow maker, 
passed away in London on April 20, aged eighty- 
six years. In his youth he was a well known oars- 
man, but gave up the sport because the strain on 
his hands unfitted them for the delicate work of 
bow making. He retired once, leaving the business 
to one of his sons, who was killed during the war, 
so that the old gentleman returned to his bench 
and died in harness. Nearly all the famous violinists 
have at least one Tubbs bow. 


Down in Wellsburg, West Virginia, they passed 
some blue laws recently. A newsdealer was ar- 
rested and fined ten dollars for selling newspapers 
on Sunday. On Monday a violinist and a cornetist 
who had played the day before in one of the 
Protestant churches were arrested and Mayor Kraft, 
who also appears to be municipal justice, was, at 
last reports, expecting to take ten dollars apiece 
away from them, since they violated the city or- 
dinances by performing for a fee on the Sabbath. 
We suspect Mayor Kraft of being a very human 
person, Future church contracts down that way 
will have to be made at so much—and cost of fines. 


THAT BOSTON FESTIVAL 


Sam Kronberg, of Boston, has been in the game 
of running unusual musical affairs for a good many 
years off and on. He is still optimistic—or was, 
up to last week. Although the tercentenary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims tercentered some time ago, 
Sam announced a great Tercentenary Music Fes- 
tival for Boston the week of May 16. It was to be 
the “greatest musical event in the history of Amer- 
ica,” artists galore—and the best ones—chorus of 
1,000 voices, orchestra of 120 and a ballet of 100 
dancers. Sam came over to New York a month or 
so ago and when he left his pockets were bulging 
with contracts; so were the safes of various New 
York managers. They still are—both the pockets 
and the safes. 

Single tickets went on sale April 28. Sam was 
on hand bright and early—before nine, in fact— 
expecting a rush. Up to noon one ticket was sold 

at one dollar. In answer to several thousand 
circular letters Sam received about a dozen replies, 
the writers pledging themselves for rather less than 
fifty subscription tickets. But Sam persisted. Up 
to May 11, five days before the date of the big 
show, the total sale, Sam says, aggregated about 
$4,000 and expenses were to be $48,000 at the 
least. So they called it off. Sam is not so opti- 
mistic any more. Very likely the New York man- 
agers aren't either. And it’s a hundred years before 


the Pilgrims get around to their centenary again. 
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MUSIC AND DUBLIN 


Towards the end of 1920 there appeared in 
the London Daily Telegraph an article by Hester 
Travers Smith on the “Musical Culture in Dublin.” 
‘The writer of the article is an Irish lady who lives 
in Dublin. She begins her letter by describing the 
sensations of a traveler from London: 

When he sets foot on the steamer which is to take him 

over to Ireland, he becomes dimly conscious of a change of 
atmosphere. Busy, alert England is behind him, the slow 
drawl of the Dublin accent catches his ear, and when he 
arrives at Kingstown he realizes fully that his surroundings 
are very different. His first impression on driving through 
Dublin is one of drowsiness. The streets and squares are 
almost deserted, and now and then he catches a glimpse of 
the dim blue mountains which rise gently in long folds to 
the south. Business, traffic and hurry are totally absent. 
The city is dim and dingy, an air of lassitude pervades it. 
It is not a city of the dead, but a city of the sickly. Those 
who have spent their lives in Dublin are conscious of its 
strange quality for sapping vitality. In art as in business, 
we in Dublin live in a gentle gray twilight, and if the truth 
be told, we do not long for the full light of day. 
We have talked of ourselves as a music loving nation, and 
we drowse on in the belief that. with our wealth of folk 
music, and our national musical festivals, we hold our own 
with other countries. 

Unfortunately for Ireland, however, the greater 
number of her intellectual sons forsake her for other 
lands. London has a far larger Irish population 
than Dublin has. Some of the Irishmen in the 
House of Commons in London are elected by Irish 
voters in English towns. There are millions of 
Irishmen in the United States, and they are con- 
spicuous in Canada and Australia as well. 

What would have become of the great orator and 
statesman, Edmund Burke, the literary genius 
Oliver Goldsmith, the poet Thomas Moore, the 
composer Michael Balfe, if they had lived in Dublin 
instead of London? hale son of Erin, John 
Field, spent his life in Russia, and invented the 
nocturne which Chopin developed. Another Dublin 
born musician, Villiers Stanford, makes London his 
home, and the brilliant and prolific Victor Herbert, 
who saw the light of day in Dublin, lives in New 
York. 

Would the dreamy, drowsy Sleepy Hollow air 
of Dublin have lulled to sleep the musical minds of 
Field, Balfe, Stanford, Herbert ? 

Ireland is very rich in folk tunes. Dr. George 
Petrie has collected no less than 1,582 of them, an<l 
Boosey & Co., of London and New York, publish 
them. Yet no school of Irish composition has been 
founded on them. Irish composers have contented 
themselves with writing after the manner in vogue 
in the concert rooms and opera houses of the period 
in which they lived. The German school is founded 
on the folk music of Germany, but the Irish have 
founded no school on their equally rich folk music. 
There are songs and dances which can be instantly 
recognized as Irish, but beyond short and 
dances the Irish school has not been developed. 


songs 


No one could possibly detect the slightest trace 
of Irish influence in any of Field’s music which has 
been forgotten, or in the half dozen nocturnes which 
have endured. Nor did Balfe write in an Irish 
manner. His training was mostly Italian, and he 
wrote in the popular operatic style of the times in 
which he lived. 

Arthur Sullivan 
his grandfather. 
birth and in musical style, 
about him at present. 

Moore’s melodies, as they are often called, were 
not composed by Moore at all. He wrote new 
words to fit old tunes, and thereby did a great serv 
ice to Irish folk songs. But Moore left Dublin 
when he was twenty years old and wrote the words 
of his Irish melodies in London, which he made his 
headquarters for many years. And we feel certain 
that more songs about Ireland are composed in 
America than in Ireland itself. 

Is it not a fact that the color of St. Patrick’s flag 
was pale blue and not green? 

In a well-known poem called “Exile of Erin” are 
to be found the following lines, which are typical 
of hundreds of song lyrics written about Ireland 


inherited an Irish name from 
But as Sullivan was English by 
no more need be said 


Never again, in the green sunny bewers, 
Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet hours, 
Or cover my harp with the wild woven flowers, 

And strike to the numbers of Erin go bragh! 
Erin, my country! though sad and forsaken, 

In dreams I visit thy sea beaten shore ; 
But, alas! in a far foreign land I awaken, 

And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more! 

The sadness of the exile is considerably lessened, 
however, when the reader learns that the author 
of Erin go Bragh was the Scotch poet, Thomas 
Campbell, who spent most of his life in London 
and never once set foot in Ireland, so far as can 
be discovered. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 





A lady writes to us: “I am wondering whether 
any musical artist would like to rent my country 
home (furnished) for the Summer? It is a com- 
fortable house with plenty of rooms and a lovely 
studio commanding a beautiful view. There is 
plenty of ground, there is a private roadway, and 
there are no neighbors. Large tennis court and 
garage. Ideal spot for rest, recreation, and study. 
Situated in the Catskill Mountains about four hours 
from New York. Reasonable rent to responsible 
applicant.” Anyone interested in the lady’s request 
may address the writer of this column for further 
particulars. 

nee 

The New York daily paper music critics continue 
to tell our local orchestral magnates how to run 
those organizations, and our local orchestral mag- 
nates keep on running them to suit themselves. 

eRe 


Edison’s now famous 177 questions to applicants 
for employment in his establishment have decided 
us to formulate a set of queries to be answered by 
all those who would like to do critical writing for 
the Musica Courter—and they number several 
dozen each week: 

1. How much money has Caruso? Farrar? 
Cormack ? ? Galli-Curci? Garden? 


Me- 
Sousa ¢ 

2. When is an opera singer to be referred to as 
a diva, and when as a songbird? 

3. Which composer is called familiarly “Papa” 

4. Who is “the Polish tone poet,” the “Chopin of 
the North,” “Richard II,” “the father of the fugue,” 
the “master of Bayreuth’? 

5. What names may you call a composer whose 
music you do not like? 

6. Should a critic on a morning paper treat a 
critic on an evening paper as an equal in public? 

What size collar does Ruffo wear? What size 


2 


hat ? 
Tell about Obadiah X. Diblin.* Name _ his 
operas. 
| a A 
There is a touch of appropriateness in giving “La 
Juive” in Yiddish, as is done this week at the 
Lexington Theater. 
a 


The Morning Telegraph teases us with this: 
“Hawaii reports a serious labor shortage. It would 
be a sad blow if this were to effect the ukulele 
crop.” 

nme 

Flaming advertisements in the Sunday dailies an- 
nounce the three Tuesday evening orchestral con- 
certs of Richard Strauss (at the Metropolitan 
Opera House), November 15, 29, and December 13. 
Now the official musical state of peace between this 
country and Germany may be said to have begun. 


zRe 
75 West 44th Street, New York 
May 13, 1921. 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 
Here is an opportunity for you to do a good deed to 


who are looking for summer jobs. 
The point is this: I am associated with Joseph A. 
Golden in a summer stock company in Trenton, N. J. 
We want three or four good women musicians, to play 
between the acts, in place of the “murderers” who usually 
issue discords in the pit. We will place these ladies upon 
the stage before the curtain to play an overture and be- 
tween each act. Most likely the quartet should comprise 
a cello, violin, cornet and perhaps a harpist. If we use 
only three the harpist can be omitted. If you have any- 
body on your staff or among your millions of friends who 
can suggest the proper people, | will appreciate it very 
much. 
Meanwhile my very best regards. ; 
Sincerely yours, EY S. 
Editor Dramatic 
a 
Ethel Newcomb, the American concert pianist, 
declares that “if as much time were given to learn- 
ing to play Chopin and Beethoven as is given to 
learning to play bridge and poker, we would more 
quickly reach our proper stature as a musical nation.” 
even learning to listen to Chopin and Beethoven 
might help much, is it not so, Miss Newcomb? 
Sa eR 


reads critical mention of 
concert. Who ever saw an 
a concert ? 
| a 

Kubelik asserts that he has two souls, the larger 
one being for music and the smaller for business. 


Kubelik was being sued for $10,000 (for the 


three or four women 


3ETTELHEIM, 
News. 


“friendly 
un- 


often 
audience” at a 
friendly audience at 


(one 


*This is a catch question. There is no such composer as Obadiah 
X Diblin, and we put this in to make the examination harder. 


-audience for liking what displeases him 


alleged breaking of a contract) when he made the 
statement. 
Rene 


We are asked to quote in the Musica Courier 

a little article which we wrote recently for Charles 
D. Isaacson’s special New York Globe Music Sup- 
plement in celebration of New York’s Music Week 
Follows the screed in question: 
IS CRITICISM OF MUSIC 

It is, and it isn’t. 


NECESSARY? 

That may sound like a compromising 
statement, but it is a truthful one. If one looks back into 
history the record is bare of many instances where pro 
fessional criticism helped musicians to greater achievement 
or even to belief in their own ability. More often the pub 
lished reviews discouraged their subjects, hampered their 
progress, and sometimes even drove them to frightful doubt 
and despair. To sensitive souls the newspaper discussion 
of their supposed deficiencies was no less than agony, and 
in many cases led to terrible mental distress, and occasion 
ally to insanity and even death. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, Liszt, and, in later 
times, Strauss and Debussy, to say nothing of Tschaikowsky 
and other Russians, were harried, tormented, confused, and 
delayed in “arriving” because of the hostile and uncompre 
hending criticism levelled at their works and at them by the 
newspaper reviewers of their period. The kind of musical 
criticism, therefore, which is personal, dictatorial, and in 
quisitorial is dec idedly harmful to the tonal art. 

The helpful critic is the one who gives every composer 
and performer the benefit of the doubt as to sincerity until 
he is proved guilty of bad intentions toward art. The help 
ful critic makes allowances for the viewpoint of the creator 
or the performer. The helpful critic tries to discover that 
viewpoint. The helpful critic admits that there is a view 
point besides his own, even if it does collide with his per 
sonal preferences or prejudices. The helpful critic never 
makes his subject the victim of a theory, a propaganda, or a 
vindictive campaign. The helpful critic does not berate an 
The helpful critic 
is as anxious to go to the concert of a debutant as to that of 
the most renowned and high priced artist. A helpful critic 
is one who minds his own business. A helpful critic—but 
there, | am not describing a music critic, but an angel. 

Before all things, a critic should remember that if he 
really desires to help the great tonal cause, he should write 
not for musicians (they do not need, and in fact, resent 
criticism) but for the public, and in such a manner that the 
man in the street may become intere sted and not frightened 





whenever he encounters the “music” department of a news 
paper. 
a 
Mr. Isaacson, by the way, is an indefatigable 


propagandist for everything that may help to bring 
good music closer to the peepul. Recently 
Ade spoke spoke some kind words for jazz, and in 
timated that from the love for it a bridge might be 
built to appreciation of the higher kind of tonal 
delights. Mr. Isaacson, in honest doubt, consulted 
a few of the most representative musical persons he 
could buttonhole in a hurry, and asked them whether 
they agreed with the Ade dictum that, “because you 
seek the drugging effects of ragtime, do not contra- 
dict those who claim to get an actual kick from the 
Soston Symphony Orchestra?” The actual ques 
tion asked by Isaacson was: “Is it possible to ad 
vance to great music by gradual processes?” The 
Dean of Northwestern University, Dr. Lutkin, said: 
“Jazz is the musical equivalent of rouge, lip stick, 
short skirts, bedroom plays, questionable dancing, 
and everything vulgar and indecent. It is a serious 
obstacle in the path of art and many years will pass 
before its pernicious influence will be counteracted.” 
Gena Branscombe, composer, compares jazz to “a 
strumpet, a painted woman, degrading, with bestial 
mediocrity and petty sensuality as her qualities.” 
Chalif, the Russian dancing master, says: “It is an 
explosion of insanity in music. Music creates pas- 
sions and feelings, but jazz creates mad, beastly, 
sounds better adapted to the feet than to the ear.” 

Daniel Frohman, the theatrical manager and music 
lover: “Jazz is a mere metrical form of noisy 
vulgar feelings. It is a burlesque of good music.” 
Raoul Vidas, the French violinist, discriminates be 
tween jazz and ragtime. “I adore ragtime, but abhor 


George 


jazz. Ragtime*is the most typical of the popular 
music of all nations. French, Italian and [énglish 
popular songs really are dull beside the American 
ragtime airs.” John Alden Carpenter speaks in 


praise of jazz. “Let us be jazzy when we feel like it, 
and not get the fantastic idea that we are un-Amer 
ican if we are unjazzy. The only real danger 1s 
that we may talk too much about it.” Riccardo 
Stracciari, baritone of the opera, offers a construc 
tive opinion: “Jazz is responsible for the awakening 
of an interest in music. Jazz is necessary in de 
veloping a desire for the best, just as the alphabet 
and the Mother Goose rhymes are needed in making 
a basis for an understanding of good literature. 
Karlton Hackett, Chicago music critic, says: “It 
is a strong American growth.” Leo Feist, song 
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publisher, in his usual philosophical fashion “Some 
men get more pleasure out of a chromo in the 
kitchen than a hundred thousand dollar painting in 
the parlor. Leave the chromo in the kitchen,” Andre 
Benoist, accompanist to great violinists, has un 
measured terms of op eg tae for jazz: “How can 
it be compared to music? Jazz is to music what re 
fuse in the swill barrel is to the banquet table.” Sue 
Harvard, soprano, speaks of it as “poison and co 
caine.” John Hattstaedt, Chic: 1go pedagogue, calls 
it “diabolical, the nation’s curse.” Alexander Bloch, 
composer and violinist: “There is no road from jazz 
to the real music, as there is no road from Diamond 
Dick to Shakespeare.” Theodore Bendix declared 
laconically, “Jazz will dig its own grave.” — But 
George Ade, speaking as one who has advanced 
from “Molly Darling” to “La Bohéme,” pleads that 
“It is not to be denied that even the lowly born 
may learn to handle and almost assimilate musi 
which appeals to the head as well to the heels 
Only a few of us can establish altitude records in 
the higher realm of music. Be fair in your judgment 


of those who go up so high that they are no longer 


visible to the naked eye.” 
In the New York World of May 15 is a Mil 
waukee dispatch which quotes Dr. George C. Ruh 


City Health Commissioner, as follows 

“Jazz music works up the nervous system until a veritable 
hysterical frenzy is reached. It is easy to see that 
a frenzy is damaging to the nervous system and will under- 
mine the health in no time. The shimmy and related dane: 
should be avoided, not only because they are damaging, 
but they are unaesthetic and certainly not beautiful, The 
wiggles and wabbles of to-day are an atavistic reversion 
to the primitive. The old-fashioned waltz is all right 
There never was anything more beautiful than the old 


land, 


such 


dances, and they were healthful exercises too. The soonet 
we get back to them the better it will be for us.” 
rer FP ® 
Henry T. Finck reports in the Lvening Post 
of May 14 that, thanks to the influence of th 


Prince of Wales, the waltz is 
again in London, where at all the important halls 
every third dance now is a. waltz. The Finck article 
deals interestingly and instructively with the sub 
ject of the waltz in general. He relates that Schu 
bert was the real creator of the Viennese 
waltz and used to improvise dance music on the 
plano in most delightful fashion. Mozart and Bee 


comimg mto vou 


type ol 


thoven tried to write in waltz form, but without 
success. Johann Strauss, of course, was the king 
of waltz music, and was admired by herubint, 
Vlendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Liszt, Wagner, Tausig 
Finck retells the familiar anecdote about Brahms, 
who transferred the opening bars of the “Blu 
Danube” waltz to Mrs. Strauss’s fan and wrote 
under the music: “Not, alas, by Brahms.” Forty 
years ago Finck spent a year in Vienna, “at the 
time when Johann Strauss, Jr., Suppé, Milloecker, 
and others vied with one another in_ turning 
out waltzes—alone or as numbers in their delightful 
operettas each of which waltze » a Tew days aftet 
its appearance, created a state of delirious excite 
ment all over town You couldn't go anywhere 
without hearing them. | had never learned to dance, 
but before | had been in this ‘semi-Asiatie city’ (a 
Wagner called it) a fortnight, | began my lessons in 
waltzing and soon spent whole nights dancing. You 


simply couldn’t get away from it.” 


ry Fr 
Finck considers Johann Strau more musical 
than Richard Strauss, and some time avo planned 
to write a book called “The Greater Strauss and 
the Lesser.” 
rr 
That musical paper which continues to mail it 
issue each week to Max Zach, recently deceased, 
must have a great deal of confidence in the U.S 
Post Office. 
rv Fr F 
The singer I like is Katharine Bol 
She never says: “I have a cold 
AR 
na. 8&8 
The player we like is Mortimer Ladd 
He never says, “This piano’s bad 
ry Fr F 
The basso | like 1s Jarne » Keep 
He never sings: “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
B.S 
yr Pr F 
The tenor we like is John TH. Larrabee ; 
He never sings aught about far-off Araby 
re Fr OF 
Brisbane writes: “Of all books on education, one 
of the best, written by an [¢nglishman, is called 
‘The Curse of Education.’ 
> Fr 
Our own first volume will called “The Crime 


of Music.” LEONARD LIEBLING 
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RAMBLING 


following under the 
letter; but 


Lucas wrote the 
ssion that it was a 
(do you recall Henry Clay Barnabee’s 
joke in “Robin tlood’?) detected the fact that, 
although totally devoid of news, Clarence’s effort 
would make an entertaining and rambling essay to 
idorn the editorial page, with just enough of the 


larence 


London 


hr imnpre 


our eagle cve 


alt of sense to savor tf here it 1s: 

aster music in London is confined to churches and 
charity concerts. Bach's “St. Matthew Passion,” Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” hold undisputed 
way. On Easter Sunday the bells ring. “We have little 
idea in America of the perfection to which the chiming 
of bells is carried on in England,” wrote the once popular 
N. Parker Willis in 1854. The mellow tone of English bells 


is due partly to the shape of the bell and partly to the pro- 
and lead in them 


portions of copper, tin, zine ; 

Hardly a village in England is without its peal of bells, 
and there is often considerable rivalry between rural cam 
panologists 

Che chimes on the Royal Exchange were silenced during 
the war Since 1671, when they began to ring, they had 
yorn and pounded themselves out of tune. One of the last 
time they played was “Oh, De ar! What Can the Matter 
Be?” This was during an air raid. The old bells have been 
recast and tuned They play twenty-one tunes, English, 
Irish and Scotch, and the Easter which has just passed was 
the first holiday experience of the new bells. They now 
play daily at 9, 3 and 6, to the joy of the city people, who 
have learned to accept the jangling of mellow bells as a 
necessary part of London's commercial life \t any rate 
they do net cost their enormous public anything but an in 


on the which is an important con 
heavily taxed country in the world 
lhe entertainment tax is responsible for much of the 
diminishing attendance at concerts. The public has less and 
less money every week to spend on luxuries 

It may be of interest here to recall that the United States 
of America began its fight for independence on account of 
the taxes laid upon it by Great Britain during a period of 


significant charge rates, 


sideration in this most 


financial embarrassment following the seven year war which 
ended in 1763 ; 
After the struggle with Napoleon for more than fifteen 
years and the success at Waterloo, the taxes in [england 
were so high that entire townships became bankrupt I 
mention these historical facts only because I believe them 
to have retarded the progress of music in England. There 
is no grand opera season in London this year, and the con 
cert halls are filled less frequently than they used to be 
The war has made the nation poorer than it was and far 


more serius 


Since the when 
world England has 


extravagance 


England was one of the leading 
had two or three 
of war and 


times 
musical nations of the 
great wars in every century The 


the poverty of the peace which follows war are both great 
enemies of musical progress. The innumerable cheap and 
third rate concerts which were hastily arranged to provide 


soldiers and raise cash for charities 


entertainment for the ; 
way by accustoming the 


did very much harm in an artist 
public to lower standards 

If opera ceases here for a few seasons, how long will 
it take to educate a new public: 

It is sometimes said that the climate of Italy is the direct 
cause of Italian music and art. I do not believe it. Music 
comes more naturally to some races than to other races, and 
I do not think that climate has anything to do with the 


subject at all, Many great musical works have been com 
posed in England by foreign composers, and many English 
musicians have gone to Italy without pete master 
pieces. And moreover, I believe that from April to October 
England has a finer climate than Italy. Robert Browning, 


who spent many years in Italy with his invalid wife, wrote: 
“O to be in England now that April's there. . the 
chaffinch sings on the orchard bough in England—now!” 
Even old Chaucer began his Canterbury Tales with the 
showers and flowers of April, smale foules (birds) 
maken melodie, that slepen alle night with open eye.” Poets 


great and small, hundreds of them, drew inspiration from 
the beauty of England's spring because it is in the English 
race to write poetry rather than music when inspired to write 
at all 

The late William Winter, dramatic critic from New York, 
has left his testimony to the lure of rural England: “The 
two things that are utterly to absorb the traveler in England 
are—the rustic loveliness of the land and the charm of its 
vital, splendid antiquity. The green lanes, the Thatched cot- 
tages, the meadows glorious with wild flowers, the little 
churches covered with dark green ivy, the Tudor gables fes- 
tooned with roses, the devious footpaths that wind across 
wild heaths and long and lonesome fields, the narrow, shin 
ing rivers, brimful to their banks and crossed here and 
there with gray, moss grown bridges, the stately elms 
whose low hanging branches droop over a turf of eme rald 
velvet, the gnarled beech trees ‘that wreathe their old, fan 
tastic roots so high’ (Shakespeare), the rooks that caw and 


circle in the air, the sweet winds that blow from fragrant 
woods, the sheep and the deer that rest in shady places, the 
pretty children who cluster round the porches of their 
cleanly, cosey homes, and peep at the wayfarer as he passes, 


light, pleasant 
these are some 
and these are 
serene <i 


the birds that fill the air with music, the brief, 
rains that ever and anon refresh the landscape 
of the everyday joys of rural England; 
wrapped in a climate that makes life a 
(William Winter: “Shakespeare's England.”’) 
There are many music students, however, who find no in 
terest in anything but music. To them I say: “Stay in New 


ecstasy 


York, The Metropolitan Opera House has no peer through 
out the world All the great artists visit New York and 
other cities in America. The symphony orchestras in the 


New World are as good as any in the Old, even when they 
are not better, The railway stations of London are small 
affairs to look at after the palatial stations in New York 
So are the London hotels, For creature comforts and musi 
cal performances stay in New York.” 


But my long experience as a music critic teaches me that 
those young artists who fail first are those 
has been on a too narrow basis. 
art but they 
imagination. 


whose training 
They have cultivated the 
have not cultivated themselves. They have no 

They offer the public the richly chased casket 
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of their musical art but they cannot fill the casket with the 
charm of an interesting personality. 

Imagination makes the difference between the artist and 
the artizan. An ignorant man of no imagination might enter 
an old church here in London and see nothing but some 
darkened oak benches overhung with torn and dingy flags. 
What a different scene W ashington Irving saw in the an- 
cient church at Westminster Abbey! “Looking round on the 
vacant stalls of the knights and their esquires, and on the 
rows of dusty but gorgeous banners that were once borne 
before them, my imagination conjured up the scene when 
this hall was bright with the valor and beauty of the land; 
glittering with the splendor of jewelled rank and military 
array; alive with the tread of many feet and the hum of an 
admiring multitude.” If Irving had been a Chopin he would 
have put his imagination into a ballade. Chopin could not 
possibly have heard the fine musical performances now so 
plentiful in New York, But he had the imagination ofa 
genius which expressed itself in music. 

I maintain that the imagination of most of the intelligent 
students of music can be greatly expanded by the unsur- 
passed rural beauties of England, the magnificent art in 
Paris, the glories of imperial Rome, without the slightest 
help from the music of England, France, or Italy. In addi- 
tion to the charms of English landscape, England also has 
ancient and medieval monuments and remains of inexhausti- 
ble histories, and in London there are more concerts and 
theatrical performances, more libraries and museums and 
galleries, than the most indefatigable visitor could see and 
hear in a year of Sundays. But to the American who wishes 


to hear music, the whole music, and nothing but music, | 
say: Stay in New York. 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


From the Society for the Foundation of a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music (Henry Hadley 
president ) comes the attached prospectus and we are 
glad to give it publicity herewith. The leaflet is 
called “Some Reasons Why We Need a National 
Conservatory of Music.” 

We need a National Conservatory or University of Mu- 
sic for the Development of a National Music; for the 
preservation and idealization of whatever has been char- 
acteristic in our music up to the present; for the encour- 
agement and stimulation of those features of development 
in the future which make a truly great and national art. 

Musicians all over the United States are deeply concerned 
over the question of standardizing the teaching of music 
throughout the country. The National School would take 
the initiative in bringing the question to a practical solu- 
tion and would furnish an incentive and a model for fur- 
ther effort. 

The results are bound to be: a raising of the general 
standard and taste for music, and emancipation from the 
yoke and domination of foreign musicians; a nation-wide 
interest and a national pride, even among those who are 
not musical, in an institution which will stand high above 
all local interests and local jealousies, and which will 
afford a living proof that the nation is aspiring to a larger 
activity and higher ideals in its art life. 

In addition to its primary and direct teaching and train- 
ing duties, this national institution would become a center 
of activity and encouragement; a bureau of information 
and advice, which—like the Library of Congress, like the 
offices of the Commissioner of Education, and like the 
Department of Agriculture; through the ordinary chan- 
nels of correspondence, by means of instructive leaflets and 
other official publications, through travelling lecturers, 
demonstrators and performers—will reach individuals and 
communities throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, who, with the increasing desire for musical under- 
standing and improvement have, in our present musical 
life, no disinterested national center of inspiration and 
guidance. 

As a result of its official and independent position, it 
will soon become the recognized authority and source of 
recommendation, and would thus be able to provide for 
its graduates and at the same time help those interested in 
the advancement and utilization of the musical forces avail- 
able in a country. 

The Government found it advisable during the war to 
establish schools for band musicians in France to satisfy 
the actual needs of the army. It would seem only natural 
that the Government recognize the urgent need of the peo- 
ple at large. 

The purpose of the Society for the Foundation of a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music is to work for the 
establishment of an institution of the highest order with 
Government recognition and support. 

Anyone interested in the enterprise may become a mem- 
ber of the organization. _The nominal dues, $2 yearly, are 
to cover the necessary running expenses stationery, post- 
age, printing, and are payable to the treasurer, Frank La 
Forge, 60 West Fiftieth street, New York City. 
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GOING SOME! 

Our esteemed contemporary, “Comoedia,” the 
excellent daily newspaper through which Paris gets 
its theatrical, musical and art news (why has not 
New York, so proud of its initiative, a similar 
daily?), carried a notice recently which shows to 
what length even Paris theaters go sometimes to 
“amuse” their patrons. The notice says that the 
Theatre des Champs Elysees—one of the newest 
and most beautiful of Paris theaters—is giving a 
program which consists of the National Chorus of 
Ukrania under the direction of Professor Koschitz, 
and concerto for three pianos, executed by the 
Misses Nelly, Elizabeth and Claire Kotanyi! This 
“spectacle” is to be repeated every night of the 
week, with several matinees. Sunday and Monday 
evening there will be special performances of 
“Beethoven” (a play or an opera?). And seats are 
on sale for a unique performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde.” What a lovely hodge-podge! 
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AN ECHO 


The article that is printed below was written and 
published in the year 1896. What it says only goes 
to prove that, as the times change, the habits of 
orchestras, their conductors, and especially “boards 
of directors,’ do not alter much. The article orig- 
inally appeared in The Autocrat, a monthly pub- 
lished at Atlanta, Ga., in the nineties. The author 
was Dolly Higbee, who always signed her article 
D. Higbee, and whose vigorous, incisive style—of 
which the quotation below is a splendid example— 
made all those readers who did not know her 
personally think she was a man: 

The triumphant entry of Theodore Thomas into New 
York and the symbolic souvenir presented to him by his 
“friends” combine to furnish one of the most amusing in- 
cidents in American history to those who can recall the 
manner of the conductor's leaving Gotham in the dark days 
just preceding the Columbian Exposition. 

Thomas had been laboring for years to establish a per- 
manent orchestra in New York when New York arrived 
at the conclusion that he was quite too expensive a luxury; 
and if her citizens did not speed his departure they at least 
allowed it to take place without any strenuous opposition, 

Then Thomas arose and gat him into Timnath, to the 
country of the Philistines, even unto Cook County, Illinois, 
wh:re he found the lion’s whelp that roars for prey upe: 
the wind-mown edge of Lake Michigan. And the lion 
roared upon him as it roars upon everybody who comes 
near it; but Thomas arose and smote it and rent it as if 
it were a kid, and took from it the wherewithal to support 
the life of a musical organization, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the prophet, “Out of the eater came 
forth meat and out of the strong (unsavory) came forth 
sweetness.” 

There also Thomas found a woman of the Philistines 
who became his manager, and the riddle that had been a 
Sphinx’s smile to managers from time immemorial, viz., 
how to make an orchestra pay? she made a joke of, so 
that Thomas waxed strong and bold and dreamed dreams 
of empire. And once more he girded up his loins and gat 
him to Gotham. And lo! The people put him in the pa- 
pers and they make him presents; they even go to the 
length of saying that his men play well enough to go to 
Europe. 

No doubt his men do play well. They have played well 
under far less favorable circumstances, and there is no 
conductor in this country who has had the experience that 
Thomas has had in the training of recruits. It has prob- 
ably never entered into the minds of men like Nikisch and 
Seidl and Paur to conceive of the difficulties encountered 
by Thomas in the beginning of his career, having lived 
where trained musicians abound and coming to this coun- 
try after the worst was over. 

Thomas has borne the heat and burden of the day; has 
been in the thick of the struggle between Gog and Ma- 
gog, in which the full authority of antiquity and formalism 
have been arrayed against the “Wagner cult” in particular 
and the German school in general. Thomas, while proving 
himself to be the most catholic of conductors, has never- 
theless stood firmly upon the rock upon which he first 
planted his feet, and the mountain is at present approach- 
ing Mohammed with deference and some degree of appre- 
ciation. He has shown that it was possible to stand by the 
classics while not despising the new, and the cry for 
“popular” music, which in the beginning was one tumultu 
ous, inextinguishable roar, is gradually receding in the dis- 
tance. The classic has bee n Thomas’ god and Beethoven 
has been his prophet, nevertheless he has found time to 
interpret much of the music of his own generation, and in 
the matter of nationality he has shown no prejudice. 

Thomas is not so young as he once was and he has al- 
ways been distinguished for strength, determination and a 
correct taste, rather than for impetuosity and fire; had 
this not been the case, impetuosity and fire must have in 
time succumbed under the herculean labor that he has ac- 
complished, and the rewards that have sometimes been 
meted out to him were enough, in themselves, to cool the 
most ardent enthusiasm. It was, on the whole, better for 
Thomas and much better for the future of the country that 
he was endowed with staying quality rather than fire. He 
is not a gymnast; he does not execute a Cossack dance 
while wielding the baton, and he does not wear long hair. 
He may be lacking in that subtle qualification that figures 
in criticism as “temperament” and means so much or so 
little according to the application and the person who em- 
ploys it. He did not compose the “Washington Post 
March” and we miss from his staid features and sober 
figure the irresistible beard and the sinuous gyrations of 
John Philip Sousa; but he is, for all this, a fairly good 
conductor, and, now that New York has smiled upon 
him, he will probably ” wrenee. 


SAYS PHIL IP HALE 

Speaking of organs—as nobody was—Philip Hale 
tells of the tale (or, perhaps better, the tails) related 
by Juan Christoval Calvete, an historian of the 
sixteenth century. Said Juan Christoval: “When 
Philip Il of Spain went to Brussel: in 1549 to visit 
his father, the Emperor Char'es V, he was ente 
tained by a street organ in a procession. ‘The pi ¢ 
were twenty boxes, each one of which hel] a et. 
The tails of the cats protruded and were fastene?! 
by strings to a keyboard, and tve cats were so 
arranged as to form a scale.” 


GOOD FOR BLOOMINGTON 


little 
Spring 


Bloomington, IIL, a city of about thirty 
thousand, has held is Music Festival 
giving choral and orchestral works with home talent 
—the Association of Commerce Glee Club, a chorus 
of 300 children, the Philharmonic Chorus, and 
Bloomington’s own orchestra of twenty-four pieces. 
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Mary Mellish Reéngaged at Metropolitan 


Mary Mellish, whose work at the Metropolitan as one of 
the younger sopranos on the roster of this notable organiza- 
tion of singers, has been reéngaged by Manager Gatti 
Casazza for another year. Among the operas in which Miss 
Mellish has appeared with success this season have been 
‘Carmen,” “Manon,” “The Bluebird,” “Lohengrin,” “Par 





MARY MELLISH, 
Velropol tan Opera, 


Refngaged for the 


sifal,” “Rigoletto” and “Louise.” In this last opera she 
won especial praise from the critics for her artistic inter- 
pretation of one of the roles. 

This will make Mary Mellish’s fourth season at the opera. 
Besides her activities at the Metropolitan and giving her first 
New York recital, she has had a busy season in the concert 
field and has made many appearances that have won her a 
host of friends and admirers everywhere. Already her 
bookings for next season indicate that her concert activities 
will be on an even more extensive scale than this year. 


Bauer, Gabrilowitsch and Mirovitch Play 

The dying embers of the ‘season flared up again last 
Friday, May 13 (what an ominous date!) when three pianists 
played, two of them together. At Aeolian Hall in the 
afternoon, Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave 
one of their two-piano programs, playing the “Concerto di 
Camera” of Vivaldi-Stradal, Bach prelude and fugue in C 
minor (Mr, Bauer’s arrangement), the Mozart sonata in 
D major, the extremely clever and fascinating Saint-Saéns 
variation on a theme of Beethoven, Schuett’s “Impromptu 


Rococo,” and the Arensky romance and valse. The two 
keyboard masters have done all these numbers here be- 
fore so that the afternoon requires no critical notice 


Both players were at their best and the music they produce 
is a delight to listen to. There was a large audience the 
afternoon was for the benefit of a “French musician,’ 
identity not given—and the heartiest of applause. 

In the evening Alfred Mirovitch, the Russian pianist, 
gave a recital at Carnegie Hall for the benefit of the 
Union Methodist Social Center of New York. Apparently 
the social center had not taken the trouble to bestir itself 
particularly in the sale of tickets, for there was scarcely 
a corporal’s guard present, lost in the empty space of the 
big hall. It was, however, an audience that had paid for 
its tickets and one that thoroughly enjoyed the program 
Mr. Mirovitch played, recalling him repeatedly and _ insist- 
ing upon encores. His program began with the Vivaldi- 
Stradal “Concerto di Camera,” the Chopin B flat minor 
sonata came later with other Chopin and a final group, 
which ended with the eleventh Liszt rhapsody, included a 


simple, pleasant little minuet by the pianist himself, which 
the audience liked, insisting upon a repetition. hg Miro 
vitch is a master of color on the piano and i 1 cantabile 
passages produces a sustained, singing tone which few 
pianists of the day anne. 
Large Attendance for Bach Festival 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 16, 1921.—More than sixty cities 


and towns ranging from New England to West Virginia 
and westward to Minnesota will be represented by music 
lovers at the Bach festival at Lehigh University on Friday 
and Saturday, May 27 and 28. Philadelphia leads with 
about two hundred ticket holders and New York has nearly 
Other places with good sized representations 
are Boston, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Newark, 
Washington, Buffalo, Providence, Wilmington, Hartford, 
Montclair, the Oranges, Mt. Vernon, Harrisburg, Brad- 
ford, Allentown, Reading, Easton and Lancaster. Among 
distant towns which will send several persons to Bethle- 
hem are Duluth, Minn.; Yale and Ypsilanti, Mich.; North 
Adams, Brookline and Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Jamestown, 
N. Y.: Massillon and Port Washington, Ohio, and Glen 
Jean, W. Va. 

Lehigh University, host for the Festival, will extend a 
special welcome to educators who will come from a dozen 
colleges and universities, including the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, Harvard, Columbia, Yale, Amherst, 
Haverford, Johns Hopkins, Lafayette, Muhlenberg, 3ryn 
Mawr and Wellesley. All seats for the Saturday sessions 
of the Bach Festival have been taken and the sale for the 
Friday session is excellent, although some fairly good 
tickets are still available. The inevitable financial deficit, 
met by Charles M. Schwab and other guarantors, will there- 
fore be smaller than in previous years. 

In accordance with a custom established by Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, at the first Bach choir renditions in 1900, the Mora- 
vian Trombone Choir will announce the beginning of each 
From the lofty, ivy-clad stone tower of Packer 


as Many. 


session. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


chorales 
These 


Memorial Church, the trombonists will play the 
which summon the auditors on the campus below. 
chorales, as announced by Augustus H. Leibert, leader 
of the trombone choir, will be as follows: Friday, May 
27, 3:30 p. m.—“‘Arise, My Spirit, Bless the Day”; “Jesus, 
1 hyself to Us Re veal” ; “Call, Jehovah, Thy Salvation” ; 
“See Redemption, Long Expected ;” 7:30 p. m—"“O, How 
Shall I Receive Thee”; “O Quickly Come, Dread Judge of 
All’; “All Praise to Thee, My God, This Night”; “Now 
Let Us Praise the Lord.” Saturday, May 28, 1 p. m 

“With Thy Presence, Lord, Our Head and Saviour,” 
“Jesus, Still Lead On,” “Make My Calling and Election,” 


“Christ, My Rock pad, Sure Defence,” “Rest From Toil 
and Anxious Care”; 3:30 p. m."Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
“Rock of Ages,” “Most Holy Lord and God,” “We Now 
Return Each to His Tent.” L.B 


Ross David Directs Inkowa Glee Club Concert 


An interesting program was that presented by the In- 


kowa Glee Club, Ross David director, at Aeolian Hall, 
Monday evening, May 9, assisted by the Misses Hoyt, in 
costume; Harry C. Browne, baritone, with Mrs. Ross 
David at the piano. A group of traditional airs, English, 
American and French, opened the program. They were 
effective and enabled the organization to demonstrate at 
once the splendid training which it has received. The other 


melodies arranged by 
“Lindy Lou,” Lily 


tribal 
Lieurance ; 


numbers were Indian 
“Minnetonka,” of 


choral 
Cadman ; 


Strickland; “Honeysuckle,” Elizabeth H. David; “Honey 
Mine,” Helen H. Lemmel, and two Inkowa camp songs, 
words by club members and the music by Florence Crocker 


and Etta Geis. The Inkowa Club is an outdoor organiza- 
tion for the health and happiness of self-supporting girls 

Possessed of a baritone voice of excellent quality and 
artistic insight which rendered his interpretations very at 
tractive, Mr. Browne gave two old Scotch airs, “Leezic 
Lindsay” and “Turn Ye to Me,” Cowen’s “Border Ballad,” 
and delightful old American minstrel songs with banjo 
accompaniment. The Misses Hoyt sang several unusual 
numbers in costume, especially interesting being the group 
of original Indian melodies which had been harmonized by 
Harvey Worthington Loomis, sung in Indian. They were 
accompanied by Harry Wilhelm. 

Mr. David has every reason to feel proud of the results 
he has able to obtain with this organization, which 
includes members Irene Knowles, president; 
Christine secretary and treasurer; Dorothy Alt 


been 
among its 
Helmodt, 


man, Ruth Austin, Isabelle Bonner, Marie Braemer, Helen 
Campbell, Jane Condit, Hettie DeWitt, Elizabeth Durrant, 
Adeline Elliott, Ellen Hamer, Louise Hand, Florence Hogg, 
Louisa Lohr, Eulalia McFadden, Genevieve McFadden, 
Elsie MacIntyre, May Mineur, Johanna Olschewsky, Helen 
Parker, Bertha Reynolds, Angelique Rivollier, Mabel Salt, 
Katherine Turner, Claire Wade, Anna Wallace, Elizabeth 
Wallace, Florence Winn, Anna Venezia and Ethel Reyn- 
olds. 

In addition to her splendid accompaniments, Mrs. David 
won much praise for her charming composition, “Honey 
suckle,” which the audience liked very much, 


Winners of the Great Lakes District Contest 


The Young Professional Musicians’ Contest of the Great 
Lakes District (Ohio, Indiana and Michigan) was held 
Monday, May 2, at the Institute of Art, Detroit. The win 
ners were: Sylvia Simons, piano, Detroit; Herman Rosen, 
violin, Cleveland; Julia Reyer, voice, Indianapolis; Robert 
McCandliss, voice, Ann Arbor, Mich. All the winners are 
planning to attend the biennial at the Tri-Cities in June 
and compete in the national contest 

Miss Simons is a graduate and post-graduate of the 
Ganapol School and has coached with Ernest Hutcheson 
and Ottokar Malek. She plans to spend the summer abroad, 
sailing June 18. Mr. Rosen is a promising young violinist 
of Cleveland, nineteen years of age. He entered the Kube 
lik-Sevcik scholarship competition at Ithaca and among the 
fifty-five competitors stood next to the winner, receiving a 
letter of commendation from Kubelik. Miss Reyer was 
born and educated in Indianapolis. She is a pupil of 
Karleton Hackett and graduate of the American Conserva 
tory of Chicago. For the past three years she has been 
soprano soloist of a concert company touring the Central 
and Western States. 

Mr. McCandliss, 
taken a medical course 
will graduate in June. He 


in addition to his studies in music, has 
at the University of Michigan and 
was born in China where his 
parents are medical missionaries. He came to this country 
for his education and has combined music with his work 
in medicine. He has been prominent in music . circles in 
Ann Arbor, being a member of the University Glee Club, 
the Choral Union, an active worker in the Cosmopolitan 
Club and soloist at the Presbyterian Church. During the 
summer he has engaged in Chautauqua work A, W. 


Spiering Artist Pupil Scores Success 

Calmon Luboviski, a young violinist who returned to 
his native America last year after several years of study 
abroad, where he was one of the most distinguished pupils 
in Theodore Spiering’s Berlin studio, won a decided suc- 
cess in recent appearances in his home city, Milwaukee. In 
a recital program given in St. John’s Cathedral Auditorium, 
the principal features of which were Grieg’s C minor 
sonata and the Tartini “Devil's Trill” sonata, he displayed 
an adequate technic and thorough musicianship. He also 
appeared in Milwaukee with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra under Frederick Stock, playing the Bruch G minor 
concerto and winning both critical praise and hearty public 
approval, 


Farewell Tea for Jeanne Gordon 


Ralph J. MacFadyen, manager of the Universal Concert 
Bureau, and Mrs. Pickernell, his associate, gave a tea at 
Mrs. Pickernell’s apartment, 270 Park avenue, on Monday, 
May 9, for Jeanne Gordon, the Metropolitan Opera con 
tralto, who is sailing May 21 for Europe. The guests in 
cluded Mario Laurenti, Paul Reimers, Charles Cooper and 
Katherine Ruth Heyman, artists under the management of 
the Universal Concert Bureau, as well as Rosa Raisa, Gia 
como Rimini, Mrs. Sanger Steel, Mrs. Cooper, Miss Gould, 
Mrs. Thomas Gillespie, Mrs. Robe rt D. Graham, Richard 
Hammond, Tillotson Neel, Samuel H. Day, Leo J. Hart, 
Maud Ellinger, Mrs. Stephen Pell, Francis Macmillen, Dr 
F. Morris Class. 
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R. Deane Shure in New Position 


\t a recent meeting of the board of trustees of the 
Meunt Vernon M. E, Church, South, of Washington, 
Db. C., R. Deane Shure was appointed director of music, 


his duties there on July 1 


from Oberlin and has studied 
music for the Central Uni 


and will assume 
Mr Shure holds a degree 
abroad. He was director of 





R, DEv 
music at the Mt 
Nouth, of Washington, D.C 


ANE SHURE, 


Vernon M. BR. Church 


Vew director of 


versity of lowa for two years, and held the same position 


in Clarendon College, Texas, for ten years and Indiana 
State Normal School of Pennsylvania for two years. The 
festivals conducted by him at each of the colleges were 
invariably successful and only last month the Indiana 


festival which featured the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 


was conducted by him 

While in Europe, Mr. Shure studied composition with 
the late Dr. Felix Draeseke, who was a student of Richard 
Wagner, and whose operas have been heard in Dresden, 
his “Herrat” being revived there last month Among 
Mr. Shure’s compositions which have proven successful 


issued in 1916 by A. P. Schmidt of 
Boston, is probably the most popular Recent numbers 
which have been accepted for publication include: “Snow 
Bird” and “Flickering Shadows,” two third grade 


his “Yesterglow,” 


numbers 


published by John Church; “Larkswoe Whispering 
Meadow” and “Lamentmood,” for violin and piano by 
\. P. Schmidt, Boston; and “Danse Aristocratique,” by 
Sam Fox, Cleveland Che “Lamentmood” is dedicated to 
Albert Spalding (with his permission) and an arrangement 
of the “Larkswoo” is also being issued for organ 


Helena Marsh Pleases Hartford Audience 


On May 4, at the Treble Clef Club’s concert in Hart 
ford, Conn., Helena Marsh, contralto, made a favorable 
impression with her singing in the Tale of Old Japan,’ 
along with Vera Curti oprano; Fred Patton, baritone 
and Judson House, tenor During the second half of the 
program, Miss Marsh was heard in some songs in which 
she proved to be equally charming Pouching upon hes 
rendition of these, the critic of the Daily Courant of May 
5 said “Miss Marsh ang the alway lovely aria from 
‘Samson and Delilah,’ showing fine tone and good dramati 
values, and she added, in response to most insistent ap 
plause, ‘I Love You’ and one verse of ‘Annie Laurie.’ ” 

Phillip Gordon Returns to New York 

Phillip Gordon returned to New York on May 4, after 
having completed a very successful concert tour of the 
Middle Western States One ot his latest recital assisted 
by the Ampico, has been in Peoria, Ill, at the Majestic 
Cheater, on April 22 

Mr. Gordon appeared with the Tri-City Symphony Or 


Rock 


Musca 


chestra on Sunday, April 24, in Davenport, la 
Island, Ill, on Monday « April 25, and at 
tine, la., on April 26 


veninyg 


Montessori Using Perfield Music Course 
The teachers and students of the Montessori Children’ 
University, 10 West Seventy treet, are demon 
strating rhythm, harmony, under a new pres 


second 


melody and 


entation Effa Ellis Perfield and Annabel Dunlap are 
conducting classes for children and teacher They ire 
stressing upon original verses, speech melody and rhythm 
work, rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic dictation 


Fred Patton Reéngaged for Keene Festival 


May 26, Fred Paton will be heard at the Keene (N. H.) 
Music Festival under the direction of Nelson P. Coffin 
singing in the Verdi “Requiem.” This is a reengagement 


for Mr. Patton, who scored a pronounced sucee there in 
“The Beatitudes” in May, 1919. This is also Mr. Patton’ 


third festival with Mr. Coffin this seasor 


McCormack 


artist pupil of Kathryn 
artist t lohn MeCor 
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and Washington for the bene 
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Lily Meagher, 
Carylna, was engaged as a 
mack for the four concerts 
New York, Chicago, Bostor 


fit of the suffering women 


oprano and 


isting 





NEWARK’S SEVENTH MUSIC 

FESTIVAL ENDS BRILLIANTLY 
Local Contestants’ Programs 
Conductor Wiske Accorded 
Annual Event 


Night and Successful 
Large 


Praise for Success of 


(pera 


Attract Audiences 


ord breaking audience in point of num 
third concert of this, the seventh 
Newark Music Festival Association, 


ere ¥ a reé 
hand for the 


ual festival of the 


| l ening, May 9 (the reports of the first and se 
rts appeared in the Musicat Courter of May 12) 
huge armory, with its festive decorations and an audi 





(,) MORTIMER WISKE, 


lhivector of the Newark Festival 
nee which taxed the seating capacity, presented a scene 
rw t in remembered 
It was a notable program in all respects. Not only was 
there a fine list of soloists, but the corps de ballet from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, with Rosina Galli, pre 
danseuse, and Giuseppe Bonfigho, solo dancer, added 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


to the variety and charm of the event. The chorus had but 
two numbers of its own—"“With Sheathed Swords,” by 
( osta, and “Unfold Ye Portals,” from Gounod’s .“Redemp- 
tion.” The latter was sung in a manner which reflected 
the greatest credit upon the work of Director C. Mortimer 
Wiske and the adaptability of the chorus, for the seating 
arrangement has been materially changed from previous 
performances in order to allow the space on the stage for 
the ballet dancing to be clear. Thus some of the singers 
could not even see their director and might easily have 
allowed ragged edges to appear in their singing. 

As the finale for the first half of the program, the 
closing scene of the second act of “Aida” was given, the 
sdloists being Marie Rappold as Aida, Cecil Arden as 
Amneris, Charles Troxell as Radames, Greek Evans as 
Amonasro, Harold Land as the King, and Semeon Jurist 
as Ramphis. Scenery, borrowed from the Metropolitan, 
and a ballet in costume with Florence Rudolph as solo 
dancer, lent atmosphere to the number. 

The soloists were excellent. Mme. Rappold has sung 
the role of Aida many times and her interpretation of it is 
thoroughly familiar to opera goers. Her singing on this 
occasion was especially beautiful, and in the ensemble num 
bers her clear soprano rose high above the others. Miss 
Arden’s rich contralto proved well suited to the music of 
Amneris and she sang her solos with fine effect. Mr 
Evans, as Amonasro, was excellent, singing the role with 
a beauty of voice and a sonority of tone which left nothing 


to be desired. The King of Mr. Land was sonorously dig- 
nified, and Mr. Troxell and Mr. Jurist were acceptable in 
their respective roles.’ Mr. Troxell will be remembered 


from his appearance at a previous festival where he had a 
better opportunity. Chorus, ballet and orchestra com 
pleted a well rounded ensemble which thoroughly deserved 
the prolonged and enthusiastic applause which was accord 
ed by the delighted audience. 
In addition to his singing in “Aida,” Mr. Land pleased 
with his finished rendition of the brief solo part in Costa’s 
choral work, which opened the program. 
Miss Arden was heard in three solo 
Signor,” from Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots” 
Donizetti's “La Favorita,’ ’and ‘ 


numbers—“Lieti 
“OQ Mio Fer- 
‘La Segue- 


nando,” from 

dille,” from Bizet’s “Carmen.” Miss Arden appeared two 
or three years ago at a Newark festival, her lovely voice 
and equally charming personality winning for her a secure 
place in the esteem and admiration of Newark music 
lovers. Her appearance at the seventh festival was the 
signal for prolonged applause and many recalls. “Carry 


graciously added 
with marked en- 


which she 
acclaimed 


Old Virginny,” 
number, was 


Me Back to 
after her first 
thusiasm 

Mr. Evans likewise was heard to advantage in a solo, 
the ever popular “Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” sung 
with a verve and vigor which thoroughly delighted his hear- 
ers and earned for him much praise. 

\ newcomer to the festival and one 
charm and beauty of voice at once put her audience en 
rapport with her work was Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Her first number was the 
“Depuis le jour,” from Charpentier’s * ‘Louise, ” and after 
repeated recalls she added an aria from “Manon Le sscaut,” 
giving of her best—a best that cannot fail to please. In 
the second part of the program she gave the familiar “Mi 
chi amano Mimi,” from Puccini’s “La Boheme,” with a 
wistful beauty of voice which left her audience a little 
breathless from its sheer loveliness. For her second en- 
core she gave the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci.” 

\ feature of the second half of the program was the 
various ballet divertissements, wherein Rosina _ Galli, 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio and the corps de ballet distinguished 
themselves These divertissements were classified as 
“Oriental,” “Gypsy” and “Winter Sport,” and each in itself 
was a picture which is sure to be long lived in the memory 
of all who saw it 

Giuseppe Bamboschek, who was the 
ballet numbers, held his forces well in 
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and was able to obtain some very excellent tonal as well 


as choreographic effects. 

For all the other numbers, the musical director, C. Mor- 
timer Wiske, wielded the baton with his usual force, at 
all times proving himself master of the situation. 


FINAL ProGraM. 


Tuesday evening, 


which took place 
been looked forward 


The final program, 
May 10, was one which had long 
to by local musicians and music lovers, since it was given 
by the winners in the recent contests. There were six 
soloists and nine choral societies on the program, which 
was, of necessity, very long. It was not until nearly mid- 
night that the distribution of the prizes closed the seventh 
annual music festival. This might have been obviated to 
some degree had the “no encore” rule been established at 
the beginning of the evening, but those who came first on 
the program added much to the length of it by giving ex- 
with the result that the later numbers had to be hur- 


The artists were Adelaide E. Scarlett, soprano, of West 
Orange; Janet Bush-Hecht, contralto, of Montclair; Isa- 
bella M. Schiebler, pianist, of Bioomfield; James E. Sheri- 
dan, tenor, and Edward E. Holle, bass, both of Newark, 
and Harry Peterson, violinist, also of Newark. Mr. Pe- 
terson contributed the first movement of the Mendelssohn 
concerto in E minor; Mrs. Bush-Hecht, “Ah, My Heart Is 
Weary” (Thomas), “Ah, Moon of My Delight” (Leh- 
mann); Miss Schiebler, the Chopin ballad in F major and 
the MacDowell polonaise; Mr. Holle, “Il la cerato spirito” 
(Verdi), and Miss Scarlett “Ah, fors e lui” (Verdi). Each 
artist proved the wisdom of the selections made by the 
judges and was warmly applauded by his fellow musicians 
of Essex County. 


tras, 
ried, 


The choral bodies were divided as follows: Church 
choirs—Trinity Cathedral Church Choir, Newark, Albert 
Faux, organist and director; Clinton Avenue Presbyterian 


Church Choir, Newark, J. H. Huntington, Jr., organist and 
director; Christ Church Choir, Bloomfield, Glen Ridge, 
Sidney A. Baldwin, organist and director, Edna Langen- 
berg-Rhodes, accompanist. Industrial choruses—Mutual 
Benefit Glee Club of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, James Philipson, conductor; L. S. Plaut Choral 
Club, Albert G. Janpolski, conductor. Choral a: ieties 

Caldwell Choral Society, Caldwell, N. J., | Francis, 
conductor, Mrs. Lynn Lockwood, Sle 5 Scottish 
Harmonic Association, William Miller, conductor, and 
Cathedral Choral Club, of Newark, J. Frank Thomas, con- 
ductor, Mrs. Ralph Jefferson, accompanist. 

These various organizations were heard in 
Lyre” (Stone), “Come Where the Lilies Bloom” 
son), “Spring Song” (Pinsuti), “Ho, Every One That 
Thirsteth” (Martin), in which the incidental solo was 
given by William Rider; “Hymn to Music” (Buck), “Lo, 
How a Rose E’er Blooming” (Praetorius), “You Stole My 
Love” (Macfarren), “Carmena Valse” (Wilson), “By 
Babylon’s Wave” (Gounod), “Bugle Song” (Buck), and 
“Oh, Italia Beloved” (Donizetti). 

It must have pleased every individual member of the 
chorus to find as a finis to the program book these words, 
which speak truly when they say that the festival is artistic- 
ally possible only through their efforts: “The board of 
trustees of the Newark Music Festival Association, Inc., 
desires publicly to express its appreciation of the courteous 
and helpful codperation: of the chorus members, whose 
spirit, unflagging interest and diligence at rehearsals have 
made the festival artistically possible.” 


“Strike the 
(Thomp- 


Bogislav Sails for London Season 


Ruano Bogislav, artist pupil of the Klamroth studios, 
made a deep impression at her Atlanta concert on April 7 
last. The Atlanta Georgian, 
commenting on her appearance, 
said that “the artistic and musical 


triumph of the spring was the 
ease of Ruano Bogislav at 
Cable Hall. Mme. Bogislavy 


showed a tenderness, a depth of 
passion and a tragedy that was 
at times thrilling.” This imme- 
diate success secured for Mme. 
Bogislav a return engagement 
and a tour through the principal 
cities of the South for next sea 
son; ag them are Atlanta, 
Nashville, Savannah and Mobile. 

April 27, “Mme. Bogislay sailed 
for England for a series of con- 





RUANO BOGISLAY. 


certs. Her first London appear- 

ance is scheduled at Aeolian Hall (London) on June 9. 
The rare and unusual art of this charming singer should 
assure for her an immediate success during the London 


season, 


The Third Concert in the Potter Series 

The third concert in the Potter series was given on April 
12 in the New Masonic Temple Auditorium, Washington, 
D. C. The artists participating were Louis Potter, pianist, 
and Maurice Eisenberg, cellist. Mr. Potter presented a 
Beethoven sonata, a Ravel sonatine, some Chopin numbers, 
as well as selections by Schumann, Dohnanyi, Debussy and 
MacDowell. He was warmly applauded for his well de- 
veloped technic, excellent tone, and fine sense of apprecia- 
tion for the work of the composer being presented. Mr. 
Potter proved the —_ musician that he is by acting as ac- 


companist in the last moment for Mr. Eisenberg, whose 
regular accompanist was unable to be present. The cello 
selections by Mr. Eisenberg, who is from the New York 


Symphony Orchestra, also were well received on the part 
of the audience. He plays with spirit and his rhythm also 
is commendable. 


Mrs. Frank C. Henderson Elected N. Y. S. F. 
President 


At the election of officers held on Thursday, May 11, 
the convention of the New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs in Rochester, N. Y., word has been received at the 
time of going to press that Mrs, Frank C. Henderson of 
Roslyn, L. I., was elected president. Announcement of the 


other officers will be made in a later issue. 
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“Musical education, in addition to the thorough study of technique, ought, above all else, to develop qualities of appreciation, 


judgment and taste, and to stimulate understanding and love of music.”—Ernest Bloch. 


Season of 32 Weeks 
October 3, 1921—June 3, 1922 


The Institute Announces an Eminent 
Faculty of Artist Teachers Including 


VOICE PIANO 
HUBERT LINSCOTT, baritone, teacher of voice placing, NATHAN FRYER, eminent pianist and pupil of Leschetizky ; 


diction and the art of singing, endorsed by: Mmes. Marcella hse : ; ; sone 
Sembrich, Helen Stanley, [Eleanor McLellan and Mr. [Edward teacher of piano in Vienna, New York and Cleveland. BERYL 
Johnson. RUBINSTEIN, one of the most talented of American concert 

VIOLIN pianists and teachers. EMMA BANKS, DOROTHY PRICE, 


LOUIS EDLIN,, violinist, pupil of Kreisler and concertmaster of FRANCES M. KORTHEUER, and RUTH M. EDWARDS. 
The Cleveland Orchestra. 
ANDRE DE RIBEAUPIERRE, eminent violinist, pupil of FLUTE 
Gorski in Switzerland and of Ysaye. Mr. de Ribeaupierre will hold 


RUTH WILLIAN. WEYERT A. MOOR, first flute of The Cleveland Orchestra, 


pupil of G. Dumont, Conservatory of The Hague. 
VIOLA 
CARLTON COOLEY, first viola of The Cleveland Orchestra 
HARP 


CELLO 
4 . ; ‘oo ; SEPP MORSC 2R, harpist, of \ ich Conservatory and Roy: 
Sanita Sees Gm desk weinlecuniln 6h. The «Cloran ne cr ENS TG 
Orchestra. Opera, first harp with The Cleveland Orchestra. 
ORGAN 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F. A. G. O. pupil of Dr. Horatio ORCHESTRAL DEPARTMENT 


Parker and Prof. Harry P. Jepson, Yale University, and of Guil 
mant and Widor in Paris; organist and choirmaster at Trinity All other orchestral instruments are taught at the Institute, the 
Cathedral, Cleveland. 


master classes weekly. 


teachers being the leading players of The Cleveland Orchestra 


THEORY DEPARTMENT 


ERNEST BLOCH, in addition to his duties as Director of the Institufe will personally teach a limited number of talented musicians 
Other members of the Theory Department are HUBBARD HUTCHINSON 


in higher harmony, counterpoint, and composition. 


and ROGER HUNTINGTON SESSIONS. 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


Former head of the Daleroze School in New York. 


JEAN BINET, graduate of the Jacques Dalcroze Institute in Geneva. 


Applications should be made to MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Executive Director 
3146 EUCLID AVENUE Telephone: Prospect 4236 
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Porter and Van Atta in Costume Program 


An audience ompletel filling the larwe Mehan tudo 
Carnegie Hal New York, and including many = distit 
he musical people, among them Charl Waketield 
(admat ele Eberhart and others, heard and applaud 
| the interesting recital given in costume by Helen 
Porter pra m child om and Augusta Van Atta 
lrdiat ongs, with Zillah Halstead at the 
al Mi van Atta wa ittired im appropriat Indian 
urine tw 1 raid i hair and colorful belong 

Her alwa distinct enunciation, her range of voice 

ang a low G clow the treble clef) in \ Crow 

Jaides b and a high G m Cadman Spring Song 
he pathy ind appropriate expression in all she sang—all 
made a hit Mi Porter, garbed in appropriate child 
stume, with pink dre and a bie blue hair mibbon, wa 

charming in her singing of Crist Chinese Mother Gi 

Khyimne She sang them with arch humor, bringing out 


hort but effective 
composer 


brown 


little ong 
among them 


Bear” | 


ill the points of these 
Later she sang song Americal 
if | Were You” (Well anid The Big 


Mana-Zuccea. Here again her singing was hugely enjoyed 


for she interpolated appropriate facial and dramatic actior 
Preceding the singing of the Cadman songs Mrs. Mehan 

(whose pupils Mi Potter and Mi Van Atta are) intr 

duced Nelle Eberhart, who gave a short talk on the Ne 


braska Indians, the Niobrara River, and the collaboration 
vtween herself and Mr. Cadman in Indian music, including 
tl} era “Shanewis,” and an unpublished three act grand 


told of the 
( mploye d 
in Indian 


Cadman also 
Indian musi 
two specialist 


produced Mr 


and Cheyenne 


era not yet 
gin of the 1OUX 
him, and the presence of these 
music made the affair eventful 
Mi Haistead, who played the 
oloist 
nm) fs Major 


accompaniments tor both 
playing “The Butterfly” 
yy Chopin, She is a bril 
accurate ac 


net Wa he ard a 
and nocturne 


olo pilamst a 


tudy 


lant well as sympathetic and 
companist, and the three ladi 


to the imvited guest 


gave an evening of unal 


oyed pleasure 


Farewell Party for Didur 

April 29, the day before he sailed tor 
coming season at the 
given a farewell 
their New 


On Friday evening 
Buenos Aires to be leading bass at the 
featro Colon there, Adamo Didur wa 


party by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bernstein at 


York home Among those present to enjoy the good time 
were Mr. and Mrs. Edward Alexander, Park Benjami 
Anna Benjamin, Chamberlain Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Sig 


mund Herzog, Rev. Stanislaw Krucek, Alexander Lambert 


Henry Liebman, Dr. and Mrs, Seymour Oppenheimer, Dr 
and Mrs. P. Marafioti, Joseph Schwarz, Louis Simions, M1 
and Mrs. William Thorner, Mr. and Mrs, Mark Fonaroff, 


Volanec, Count Albert 


William 


Mr. and Mr 
Zamoiski and Mr 


Arnold Volpe, lan 
Mrs. L. ¢ 


Elly Ney Attracts Interest 


So great has been the interest in the first Americar 
tour of Elly Ney that within two weeks after the first 
coming to this country next season 


announcement of het 
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PORTER, 


Soprano 


MELEN 


booked for het 
Direc 
Albany, 


engagements had already been 
through her management, the International Concert 
tion, Inc., including New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Duluth and other cities 


eighteen 


Mr. Dooley Talks on Co-Spirito 


“Top iv th’ mornin’ to ye, Mr. Dooley.” 

“Th’ same to ye, Moike, an’ the rist iv th’ day to meself. 
Can ye stop a minute, me boy, for a bit iv a chat? Oj’ve 
a head full to tell ye, an’ as ye are interistd in singin’, 
ve'll find food fer thought.” 

“Moike, many’s th’ hour Oi’ve racked me brains tryin’ 
to arrive at some conclusion as to th’ normality iv many 
iv th’ ideas put forth by these proffessors of singin’, an’ 
begorra th’ more Oi think th’ further away Oi git frum 
iny commen sense view iv th’ matter at all. Oij've gone 
thru th’ ‘overtones,’ th’ ‘cleared out poipes’ an’ ‘sittin’ on 
th’ diafram’ business with ye, explainin’ in ivery detail th’ 
effect these had on Katie’s voice. Sure Oi thought th’ 
dear goil would be cured iv this bug about developin’ her 
voice—after puttin’ her mind an’ body through such tor- 
tures—but no. She says: ‘Dad, Oj'll niver give up tryin’ 
to do somethin’ with this God-given gift. It’s me duty.’ 

‘God-given gift,’ says Oi. ‘Katie, Oi’m not so sure 
your voice is a God-given gift. The way it’s bin soundin’ 
lately ye might of gotten it frum the’ woodshed.’ 

“*Ah, Dad,’ says she, ‘wait wan minute. Oj'll till ye 
somethin’. What we see with our eyes is only th’ belief 
of th’ Cromacosm, th’ loftiest Conception of logic—almost 
sightless frum wrong thinkin’, which sometimes becomes a 
habit.’ 

‘‘What th’ divil,’ says Oi. ‘Child ye had better stop 
thinkin’ so much. Runn off to th’ movin’ pictures. It'll 
rist your mind.’ But narry a step would she move, an’ 
she up an’ tills me th’ maynin’ iv her queer talk 

“Here it is, Moike, an’ iv all th’ ghost stories ye iver 
heard, this wan has thim all bate. 





AUGUSTA VAN ATTA, 
Contralto, 
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ZILLAH HALSTEAD, 


Pianist, 


“*Dad,’ says she, “Oi've bin raydin’ an article, ‘Co-spir- 
ito,’ an’ new light has come to me. Do you know,’ says 
she, ‘that this voice Oi've bin callin’ mine is not mine at 
all. It belongs to some great singer ’way back in th’ past 
ages, an’ whin Oi want to sing all Oi have to do is to 
reach out, get in harmonious relationship with this pygone 
singer, an’ Oi can sing five spans on th’ pianer.’” 

“Pat, ye don’t mayn to till me th’ poor girl believes such 
stories?” 

“Hiven only knows, Moike, what she believes or will be 
believin’ about this singin’ business, but Oi know what Oi 
know. So Oi’m kaypin’ in touch with th’ doctor an’ at th’ 
same toime hopin’ that some day Oji'll come face to face 
with th’ writer iv such doctrines an’ have it out with him 
as to whether Oi’m myself or somebody else is me.” G., 





Grey’s Songs Meeting with Favor 

Barbara Maurel’s Columbia record of “Mammy Dear,” 
by Frank H. Grey, came out in March and is an especially 
fine example of her beautifully sympathetic voice and clear 
diction. Miss Maurel has been using the song all through 
her Southern tour and, as she herself says, “with wonderful 
success,” 

Lenora Sparkes included the song among her encores at 
her recent Aeolian Hall recital and has been continuously 
programming and using this song at all her many concerts 
with gratifying results. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez has included “Last Year’s Roses,” 
by Frank H. Grey, on her Syracuse program and will sing 
it frequently. 


Franceska Lawson Returns from Tour 


Franceska Lawson recently completed a successful tour 
which included eight concerts. She sang at the Rivoli 
rheater in Baltimore for the week beginning April 25, and 
was accorded a warm reception on each occasion. 




















FALL TERM 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


“Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art of Singing” 


MANY NOTABLE TRIUMPHS OF THIS SEASON HAVE 
BEEN SCORED BY EMINENT ARTISTS WHO ARE WORK- 
ING WITH MR. AND MRS. YEATMAN 


MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH, Associate Teacher 


MASTER CLASSES 


For Artists, Teachers and Students from June 20th to August 8th 


STUDIOS: 318 WEST 82nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Assistant Teachers, EUPHEMIA BLUNT and HARRY C. THORPE 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1921 


GRIFFITH. 
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Walter Greene Again to Tour West 


Walter Greene, baritone, found such a warm welcome on 
his Western tour this season that he is to return to the 
same territory during January and February of 1922. This 
year Mr. Greerie included Ohio, Illinois and Iowa while 
en route to the Dakotas and then continued South as far 





WALTER GREENF, 
Baritone. 


as Louisiana. He will cover even wider territory next 
season for while he will include these extremes he will 
be heard through Texas and probably southern California 
as well. 

From May 12 to 14, Walter Greene was heard at the 
first biennial music festival at Oxford, Ohio. During 
this engagement he sang the solos from “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” by Charles Wakefield Cadman, on the 
first program; to the second he contributed the prologue 
from “Pagliacci” and the baritone parts of the “Garden 
Scene” from “Faust,” as well as a duet from “Forza del 
Destino,” with George Meader, and a duet from “Don 
Giovanni,” with Barbara Maurel. On the last evening of 
the festival Mr. Greene was heard in the baritone part 
from Gounod’s “Redemption.” 

May 19 to 21 he will sing at the Springfield (Mass.) 
Music F estival, where he has been engaged to sing the bari- 
tone part of “The Children’s Crusade” and again on the 
“Artists’ Night” program, when he will contribute “Arioso 
de Benvenuto,” by Diaz, accompanied by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Samoiloft a Transcontinental Lecturer 
Latar S. Samoiloff, known as a voice specialist, lecturer 
for the New York Board of Education, musical critic, and 
on occasion, manager of concerts, plans a novel vacation for 
himself. It will indeed be “novel,” but how much of it will 
be “vacation” depends on the point of view. But doing things 
is his specialty, and Mr. Samoiloff proposes, in a nutshell, 

to give talks for musical people for their own good. 


WESTERN STUDENTS IN NEW York 


It is his experience that many students come to New York 
with a few hundred dollars, expecting to give an Aeolian 
Hall recital, imagining that thereafter all will go well. The 
fact is, none of them know the high standards that are 
required of a singer in the metropolis, etc., for they study 
and sing in small studios or churches, and do not know 
how different it will all be in a large hall before an audi- 
ence. Resonance, enunciation, characterization, etc., which 
is sufficient in a small studio is inadequate in a hall, or 
before a large audience. 

Save THEM FROM DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Mr. Samoiloff is in a position to save such from bitter 
disappointment, for he knows New York conditions and 
requirements. He will talk from an entirely disinterested 
point of view, and advise ambitious singers what to do and 
how to do it. He will tell them of instances where excellent 
local singers, in their small local fields, coming to New 
York finally land as clerks in stores, or as cooks. Such 
instances are by no means rare. Some get in the hands of 
unscrupulous managers (for there are still such); others 
fall in with incapable or unprincipled teachers, who en- 
courage them to study, when they well know the voice and 
personality do not warrant it, no matter what the “home 
folks” may have told them. 

Honest ApvIice. 

There are doubtless many young singers throughout the 
country who plan to come to New York next season, with 
a few hundred dollars in their. pockets. As a matter of 
fact it is usually not long before the wrong manager or 
teacher gets the dollars, and then the pupil has the “ex- 
perience,” such as it is. Just what to do when arriving in 
New York, where to live, how long it will take to become 
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prepared for public appearance, how to obtain a church 
position, who should attempt a New York recital and who 
not, what critics expect of recital singers, how to get an 
operatic hearing, all these are points on which Mr. Samoi- 
loff will touch upon. Doubtless there are few in the musical 
life of New York who do not either know personally, or 
know of Lazar S. Samoiloff, and know him to be a man 
of brains, kindness of heart, experience, with a vocabulary 
in English speech which amazes, and he is sure to say 
things which will open the eyes of many listeners on his 
trip. 
Coast-to-Coast TALKS. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
are on his proposed route. 


San Diego, Los 
Tacoma and other cities 


WICHITA HEARS A NUMBER 
OF VARIED ATTRACTIONS 


Wichita, Kan., April 10, 1921.—Events have piled up so 
fast for Wichita that a tabloid report must be made for 
February and March. Previously, a real dearth occurred, 
and nearly one month elapsed with complete musical silence, 
aside from the regular stated club offerings. Then came 
the deluge. 

Myrna Sharlow, soprano, gave a program with Granville 
English, pianist. The Lyric Glee Club (Wichita) was heard 
at the Country Club in a fine list of numbers. Eddy Brown 
violinist, at the Forum municipal series, scored a com 
plete success and played to a large audience. Rudolph 
Ganz delighted at the Crawford, February 15. “Creation” 
was sung at the Forum, February 20, enlisting Marie Si- 
denius Zendt, soprano; Walter Greene, baritone; Ray 
Campbell, tenor, directed by Harry Evans; there was a 
full orchestra (local) accompaniment 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, was heard in recital at the 
Crawford, February 21. There was a joint recital the 
same evening at the Forum by Carolina Lazzari, contralto, 
and Grace Wagner, soprano, a new double experience, 
musically, for Wichita, but both concerts were well at 
tended. Then there was Toscanini and the La Scala Orches 
tra, February 23, at the Forum; the Emporia Men's Glee 
Club, February 26, at the High School; Otto Fischer, local 
pianist, February 27, at Philharmonic Hall; the Zoellner 
Quartette, February 28, at the Shrine Club; the Twentieth 
Century Club musicale (local) the same week; two musi 
cales under the Federated Club's auspices, a Wichita Musical 
Club program (local) and Albert Spalding, violinist, at the 
Crawford, all in one week. They were all fine and of 
special prominence, with praise lavishly given to Toscanini 
and his orchestra, Eddy Brown, Ganz, who never played 
better here; Braslau, Lazzari, Wagner, the Zoellners, and 
last, but not least, Spalding, America’s own violinist, a 
superb player and a finished musician 

Extra comment on the work of Wichita Municipal Chorus 
is necessary, as the presentation of the “Creation” this 
season with local orchestra accompaniment and_ soloists 
was excellently done. The chorus maintains a high standard 

Terry Ferrell, violinist, gave a recital at Mt. Carmel 
Academy recently, with Mrs. Ralph Brokaw accompanying. 
It was a return engagement. 

Dean Harold Butler, of Kansas University, was a Wichita 
visitor, and gave several good addresses before clubs 
besides a program at the High School 

Thurlow Lieurance, composer and Indian musical au 
thority, visited here the last of March en route to fill 
concert engagements. Mrs. Lieurance, soprano, and 
George Tack, flutist, were in the party. 

Delegations from all Kansas cities and every surrounding 
state attended the La Scala Orchestra concert. The Forum 
was sold out. 

Four lyceum and concert managers were here last month 
engaging talent. 

Jessie Clark, high school music supervisor, has an orches 
tra of symphonic proportions. Fifteen first violins, twenty 
second violins, and a proportionate assembly of winds, 
brasses and strings constitute the ensemble. She is doing 
a fine work in this direction, ably assisted by Principal 
Brooks, a staunch devotee of the art. Free daily courses 
in harmony, history, chorus sight singing, and band, be 
sides the orchestra are included in the course outlined by 
Miss Clark. 

The Rotary, Kirwanis, Co-operative and Lion's clubs 
have their own men’s quartets and glee clubs. Rotary sends 
its quartet to Edinboro, Scotland, in June to participate in 
the International Convention. 

The Shrine Band, a forty-piece organization, under the 
leadership of Dr. Tracy York, has been heard in Sunday 
concerts this season. It is a local organization 

The Wichita Theater has instituted a new feature under 
Lucius Ades’ direction and recently offered a special chorus 
of thirty voices and a ladies’ quartet in a sacred choral 
prologue. The soloists are Ruth Ingman Andrews, Grace 
Munn Kirkwood, Bessie Blanton Heckard and Elsie Randall 
Needles. R. B 


Harriet Story Macfarlane in New York 


Harriet Story Macfarlane was in New York recently, 
greeting her many friends with that same spontaneous 
charm of which she seems to have an exhaustless supply. 
Mrs. Macfarlane returned from the Pacific Coast in Feb- 
ruary, giving recitals en route, so that she reached her 
home in Detroit on Easter Sunday. Just to prove that 
traveling has no terrors for her, she gave a recital on 
Easter Monday, the subject being “Religion in Music.” 
This made’ the ninth presentation of this program within 
the year. The following Friday, she left for Providence, 
R. I., where she sang before a meeting of the Rhode Island 
Women’s Club and at the final ladies’ afternoon of the 
Providence Art Club. Last week she sang before the New 
York Gamut Club,and left on Thursday for Canandaigua, 
N. Bi where she was booked to give a talk and song recital 
on “Interpretative Power of Song.” She then returned to 
Detroit, where she was booked to sing for the Daughters of 
the Empire (Canada) at their meeting on May 6. 

When questioned regarding her plans for this summer, 
Mrs. Macfarlane declared her intention of taking a good 
rest. 

Among the program numbers with which Mrs. Macfar 
lane has had more than passing success is Gertrude Ross’ 
“Good Morning, Life,” which is dedicated to the singer, 
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and Llewellyn Renwick’s “Little Boy’s Prayer,” which is 
also dedicated to her. Mr. Renwick, who is a Detroit com- 
poser, is writing a set of children’s songs for Mrs. Mac- 
farlane. Other numbers which she finds very popular are 
Arthur Penn’s “They Shall Not Pass” and Geoffrey 
O’Hara’s “There Is No Death,” two songs which she sang 
with much success in aid of the disabled soldiers of Los 
Angeles. 

Her appearance with the New York Gamut Club, where 
she was heard in songs by Cadman, Gertrude Ross, Jessie 
Pease and Fay Foster, accompanied by the last named, 
brings to mind the fact that Mrs. Macfarlane is an hon- 
orary member of the Gamut Club of Los Angeles, this 
honor having been conferred upon her in recognition of 
her services in the interest of the American composer 
While in New York she also delighted at a musicale given 
by Mrs. T. H. Story, in Brooklyn, where she scored with 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s cycle, “Birds of Flame,” ac 
companied by the composer 


Two Hazel Moore Engagements 

Hazel Moore, the coloratura soprano, was soloist with the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra recently, and the fol 
lowing day the critic of the Plain Dealer said that she has 
a flexible voice of considerable range and sufficient power 
The same writer also stated that Miss Moore’s animated 
delivery won great favor with her hearers and she was ap 
plauded with enthusiasm. Another recent date filled by 
the coloratura soprano was with the Hackensack (N. J.) 
Chaminade Club, when she sang two arias and a group of 
songs 

Schofield Filling Many Concert Dates 

April 11, Edgar Schofield, the bass baritone, appeared in 
joint recital with Mildred Dilling, the harpist, and April 20 
found him in New York City singing for the Beethoven 
Society. On Tuesday, April 26, he began his tour of 
fifteen concerts with Geraldine Farrar, the 
in Wilmington, N. J Mr. Schofield was reengaged 
for an appearance with the Melody Club in Norfolk, Conn., 
May 16. He also was booked for four joint recitals with 
Mme, Onelli, in Central Village and Rockville, Conn., and 
Fitchburg and Pittsfield, Mass Elmer Zoller was the 
accompanist for the last mentioned tour 


first taking place 


Pavloska Scores in Vancouver 

Irene Pavloska scored a great success in Vancouver, 
B. C., on April 26. In regard to her appearance, Milton 
Diamond, director of the International Concert Direction, 
Inc., received the following wire from A. J. Harrison, 
secretary and treasurer of the Men’s Musical Club: “Pay 
lovska made a great hit in Vancouver, captivating the audi 
ence with her charm of voice and manner. Concert very 
successful.” 


Julievna Sings for Manufacturers’ Club 


A marked success was scored by Inga Julievna, the Nor 
wegian soprano, when she sang for the Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia recently This excellent and very 
gracious artist included among her selections the Verdi 
“C N " aria fr “Rigoletto,” Handel's “¢ Selve,” 

aro! ome aria trom “Kigoletto, andeis are elve, 
Tharne’s “Norwegian Echo Song” and several numbers by 
American composers. 


Norman Joliff to Appear with Morini 


Mary Warfel, the Lancaster harpist-impresaria, has en 
gaged Norman Jollif to appear on the program with Erika 


Morini, the violinist, November 22 


Amy Neill to Appear at Convention 
Amy Neill, violinist, has been engaged to appear at the 
Convention of Women’s Clubs to be held in Davenport, la., 
during the week of June 6. 








ARTURO BONUCCT, 
To whom the critica have giren the alluring title of “The 
Paganini of the Cello.” His recent recital in New York 


warrants such laudatory phrases. He was engaged for Ger 
aldine Farrar’s spring concert tour, His fall dates are being 
booked by Jules Daiber. 
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MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


[The first part of this article, by Will Earhart, 
director of music in the public schools of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was published in the issue of May 12.—Editor’s 
Note ] 


The “( if Study in Music for Junior High Schools” 
hich n 0 vs was formulated and adopted for out 
high sche in Pittsburgh, and 1s in constant opera 
t} ith these exceptions, which I beg you to remem 
r as the course read 
During the present school year the more formal 
! nom al appreciation has been suspended in 
i experimental work in appreciation as 
il t practi harmony, ete 
Har n the eighth year has also been sus 
int of certain administrative 


vartly because a multiplicity o 











His voice 
quality in it 
make 








other demands makes it difficult for the students to 
attend We have had, however, in preceding terms, 
work in harmony from eighth year students that leads 
us to believe that that year may be the right one in 
which to start a course in harmony. We will make 
further studies of the same problem as soon as condi- 
tions permit. 

Che argument which precedes and accompanies the state- 
ment of the course now to be read is left here entire. As 
the same arguments, elaborated, constitute this first part 
of my paper, there will be some repetition; but as such 
repetition is brief I trust it will not be excessively tiresome. 


Stupy In Music ror JuNtor Hicu ScHoo.s, 
PirtspurGH, Pa. 


COURSE OF 


The course of study herein outlined rests upon the fol- 
lowing beliefs which have grown out of observation and 
experience in teaching junior high school classes. 

Pupils at this stage of development probably have 
greater interest in and susceptibility to music than at any 
other stage. There is need for expression of newly found 
emotional impulses and an instinctive desire to route these 
impulses into channels of orderly and organized expression. 
The desire for music manifests itself in an attraction 
toward all forms of music, if properly presented; and in 
particular there is an extraordinary accession of interest in 
the musical qualities and the technical aspects of all kinds 
of musical instruments, and a remarkable capacity for ac- 
quiring instrumental technic. 

Junior high school students stand at the juncture of two 
epochs: the old life of the child is nearing its close; the 
new life of the adult is dawning ahead. Tasks of the old 
life are yet to be completed; development of the new life 
is to be begun. This explains the need for small groups 
devoted to intensive study and larger groups given to 
mass chorus practice, as prescribed in our outline. 

To satisfy the diversity of interest and endowments 
among the pupils the course of study endeavors: 

1. To give all pupils the knowledge of music, the 
freedom in expression, the sympathy for certain im- 
portant phases of musical art, and the socializing spirit 
that comes from singing. 

2. To enable the pupils generally, by extension of the 
course to other forms of musical instruction, to become 
familiar with, and appreciative of, the world’s best 
music, 

3. To provide such a selection of subjects as will 
enable the pupil of any kind or degree of musical in- 
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Completing Most Successful Tour— oyinicn 


none too many for her pleased listeners 


NEW YORK Evening Mail—Any one who can stage a recital as at- 
tractively as did Florence Otis yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, 
has the RIGHT to appear as a professional. 


NEW YORK Evening Sun 
many appearances alone and with orchestras, gave her first metropolitan 
song recital yesterday. She presented a diversified and well chosen 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Courier Journal 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Times Leader—Florence Otis is most original 
was plain to see that she has won her way into the hearts of 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Courier Journal 


charming voice and sings with style and intelligence. 


tendencies with colorature capabilities as well. 
talent were evident in “Reveries,” a beautiful little song written for 
her by Terry, and in the trusty old “Mignon” polonaise. 


Pleased audiences are the invariable rule 


For terms and dates write to 


Management, FLORENCE OTIS, Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York City 


Some 


Morning Telegraph—-A_ considerable audience demon- 
ts admiration for the voice and personality of Florence Otis. 
than a score of French Italian and English numbers proved 


Florence Otis, a singer who has made 


of songs, which ran the gamut of style and cultures from 
down to three songs written and dedicated to the singer 
Her voice is well placed and is utilized by the singer to its 
asing advantage. 
-Florence Otis was given an 
upon her appearance, showing her great popularity in this 
n¢ has never been in better voice than at this time and her 
personality added greater attraction to an already attractive 


ce loving pom of this city by the manner in which she was 
yesterday afternoon, She sings with a distinct diction and 
excellent voice and charming personality it is a pleasure to 
her. 

Florence Otis has a_ really 
i Her selections 
ballads, lyrics and operatic excerpts and she was equally 
in all. 

S CITY, MO., Star—Florence Otis is a soprano of lyric 
The two sides of her 
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terest, large or small, to obtain musical training suit- 

able in form and amount. 

4. Through specialized technical instruction, to give 
the pupil of special technical interest the equipment 
for vocational service which shall be profitable both 
to himself and to society. 

Music Courses OrrereD IN THE JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOL.. 

1. Elementary theory and sight singing, and chorus prac- 
tice. 

(a) Elementary theory and sight singing, and (b) chorus 
practice are considered to be but two phases of one course. 
Nevertheless, the first has the character of a completion of 
the elementary school program; the second, that of a be 
ginning of the type of activity characteristic of more ma 
ture years. The proportioning of the two phases therefore 
varies in different semesters of the junior high school 
period, and is left open in the seventh year in order to 
adapt the practice to the varying capabilities of different 
groups. But whether, in the distribution table of courses 
at the end of this section, the two phases are merged or 
are separately mentioned and outlined, they are regarded as 
but complementary parts of one well rounded branch of 
musical study. 

For elementary theory and sight singing, when separately 
scheduled, pupils are assembled in small groups. The in 
struction given covers all musical theory, short of harmony, 
and includes most careful attention to individual capabili 
ties and the care and development of the individual voices, 
made especially necessary at this time by the change of 
voice. Chorus singing is a continuation of, or an applica 
tion of, the development undertaken in the sight singing 
classes. Its object is to enlarge the musical horizon of the 
pupils by bringing to richer development the songs studied 
in detail in the smaller groups and by further undertaking 
compositions that are specially designed for mass chorus 
singing. 

In seventh and eighth years the group for chorus sing 
ing consists of a combination of two or more of the sight 
singing groups. In the ninth year the intensive study 
by small groups is abandoned, and effort is directed toward 
enabling the pupils to reach a higher development. In the 
ninth year, in addition to the required chorus, elective 
chorus is offered. This elective chorus is the nucleus for 
concert groups. In accordance with the desires and needs 
of the pupils, more ambitious choral works and songs aré 
undertaken and the pupils gain not only a fair technic, but 
also a love and an appreciation for the part songs and 
choruses of the masters. 

2. Orchestra. 

Orchestra practice is offered six semesters, five periods 
per week, during school hours, and is credited as an aca 
demic subject on the assumption that every hour of prac 
tice in school is supplemented by an hour of preparatory 
study. Pupils are urged to take lessons on their instru 
ments while members of the orchestra. Pupils may join 
the orchestra at the beginning of any semester 

Requirements for entrance: There are no delinite en 
trance requirements. Usually the applicant is required to 
read a typical orchestral part at sight. Those unable to do 
this are placed in one of two classes. 

The first class consists of those who need very little ad 
ditional instruction and assistance. The members of this 
class are scheduled for one period of supervised practic: 
daily. They are usually prepared to enter the orchestra 
before the end of the semester. 

The second class consists of those who need considerable 
assistance and instruction. The members are urged to get 
instruction either from an outside teacher or to take in 
struction free of charge during school hours. (See pro 
gram on individual instruction.) These members become 
prepared to join the orchestra as a result of one or two 
semesters of such instruction, 

Music studied: Much of the music used by the senior 
high school orchestra can be played by the junior high 
school orchestra. However, it is often necessary to rear 
range and simplify some of the music. Only such music as 
recognizes the real character of each instrument is selected. 
The music is generally not only interesting but also in- 
structive, and promotes an appreciation of good music. 

School instruments: Instruments that at times might not 
be provided by the pupils, such as viola, cello, bass viol, 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, trombone, tuba 
and tympani, are the property of the school and are en- 
trusted by the school, with certain safeguards, to students 
upon the recommendation of the music teacher, with the 
understanding that they study the instruments issued them 
Provision for free individual instruction upon many of 
these instruments is made during school hours. 

3. Individual instruction. 

Students are given two lessons of fifteen minutes each, 
or one thirty minute lesson per week, until they are admit- 
ted to the orchestra. This work is preparatory to the or 
chestra and therefore receives no credit. 

Free individual instruction during school hours is given 
upon the following instruments: violin, viola, bass viol, 
clarinet, trombone, tuba and drum. Many of these instru- 
ments are the property of the school. In cases where the 
school furnishes the instrument and instruction, the physi- 
cal and psychological adaptation of the pupil to the in 
strument for which he is being considered is carefully 
weighed. 

4. Music appreciation. 

This course is offered in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years. Music appreciation in the seventh year is presented 
incidentally in the simplest manner to all of the pupils, in 
connection with the lessons in sight singing and theory, 

In the eighth and ninth years music appreciation is of- 
fered as a separate course, elective, from one to three peri 
ods per week. This course is planned as a popular one and 
attracts a large number of pupils. The term “listening 
lessons” might well be applied here. A maximum amount 
of material rich in musical value is presented, with a mini 
mum amount of discussion and analysis, the aim being to 
make the pupil familiar with the best of the world’s music. 
and to prepare him for a more thorough analysis of music 
in the future. , 

5. Harmony. 

_In the junior high school harmony is offered as an elec- 
tive in the eighth and ninth years from three to five peri 
ods a week. The aim of this course is to train the pupil 
to recognize the order and beauty in tonal discourse, and 
to develop in him the ability for tasteful and original mu- 
sical expression. The method proceeds largely through the 
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writing of original melodies by the pupils, which are har- 
monized with chord material known to the pupils at the 
time. The chord material is made familiar to the ear of 
the pupil as well as to his eye, and the free musical use of 
each new chord form studied is sought. 

The course outlined by semesters is as follows: Semes 
ter 1—A thorough course in elementary theory; presenta- 
tion of the basic facts of acoustics, in concrete form; study 
of intervals, and melody writing. Semester 2—The study 
of principal and subordinate triads. Semester 3—First and 
second inversions of triads. Semester 4—Dominant dis- 


cords. 
OUTLINE oF Course or Stupy ror Eacu YEAR, 
Per Week 
Period 
7B—7A 
Required— Elementary theory and vom singing and chorus 
: practice; minimum of vawen es 45-min 
Elective eee < deteuas seas 5 45-min 
Individual Instrumental Instruction 
8B—8A 
Required-—Completion of Elementary Theory and_ sight 
singing; minimum of..... ° és 1 45-min 
Chorus; minimum: of os éawe 1 45-min 
Elective Orchestra .. én ou : 5 45-min 
Harmony .. a 3 to 5 45-min 
Music Appreciation ; veeene 1 to 3) 45-min. 
Individual Instrumental Instruction 
9B—9A 
Required—Chorus, groups of 80 to 100; minimum of 1 45-min 
Elective Harmony . oe ‘ kaadese eS 43-00 
Music Appre ciation... ‘ lto 3 45min 
Chorus ° 2 45min, 
Orchestra ‘ : 5 45-min 


Glee Club (Boys and Girls) 
Individual Instrumental Instruction 
To this course must be added a note from the teaching 
staff in our junior high schools describing brietly the class 
instruction in violin and piano given in their schools. 


Ciass INSTRUCTION IN VioLIN—PIANO 


Class instruction in violin is given in groups of trom 
ten to twenty pupils. Each group receives*two class lessons 
(forty-five minutes) per week. After one semester of such 
work those who have sufficient technic, together with be 
ginners on the viola, cello, double bass, clarinet, cornet, etc., 
are grouped into a beginning orchestra. This is in reality 
an orchestra class, in which, even during ensemble playing, 
special attention is given to carrying on the work begun in 
the violin classes, or in the individual lesson. 

Class instruction in piano is also given to pupils in (sev 
enth, eighth or ninth year) groups of from ten to twenty 
each. Each group receives one lesson (forty-five minutes ) 
per week 

+ + * 

This is the bare outline of the work in music which w 
give and in which we believe. | wish it might reveal to 
you also the spirit which characterizes the music work in 
our junior high schools, and which, | believe, is normal to 
all junior high schools. In no other schools, it seems to 
me, is vibrant interest, keen enjoyment, eager leap of mind 
and heart toward music, found in equal measure. The 
pupils do not seem so much to be studying music as to be 
living in music in the school, much as people might live in 
music in a home graced by much musical interest and in- 
telligence. | would give all credit to the teachers in our 
junior high schools. They have done an amazingly fine 
piece of work. But in our senior high schools and in our 
elementary schools we have had some amazingly fine teach 
ing done, and yet have not struck exactly this same energy 
of response. The measure of difference is, | am sure, in 
the quick mind and the glowing heart of the adolescent, 
now revealing his own characteristics, unmodified by the 
presence of those other natures, one of which he was and 
one of which he will become 


Musicale at Morrill Studio 


At the April 17 musicale held at the New York studios 
of Laura E. Morrill, Margaret Whitaker, violinist, opened 
the program with the “Faust” fantasia. Her playing was 
excellent, and she was obliged to respond with an encore 
The artist pupils of Mme. Morrill who appeared were 
Lillian Ring and Grace Nott, each of whom rendered so'o 
and together sang the duet from “Lakmé” for two so 
pranos. They were enthusiastically received Florence 
MeCullogh, a young singer with a beautiful lyric soprano 
voice, who is beginning to do concert work, also was heard 
on this occasion. Charlotte Bauer, who has been studying 
but a short time with Mme. Morrill, added much to the 
pleasure of the afternoon with her selections. Helen Whit 
aker was at the piano for her sister, and Jean Clark was 
the regular accompanist for the afternoon. A large audi 
ence was present and warmly applauded the artists 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle and His Activities 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle has’ been honored with an engagement 
to open the convention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs with an organ concert in Davenport, la., 
June 6. June 16 will find Dr. Wolle giving a recital in 
Wyebrooke, Pa., while on July 15 he will appear at State 
College, Pa. Another future engagement will be that in 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 17, this concert being unter th 
auspices of the Chromatic Club. As is well known, Dr 
Wolle is the director of the famous Bethlehem Bach Choir, 
and rehearsals are in full swing just now in tere gv nm 
for the soeahonet Bach Festival which will be held May 
27 and 28 


Emma Roberts Sings at Syracuse Festival 

Confined to her hotel in Detroit with an attack of ton 
silitis, Marguerite d’Alvarez was forced to cancel her en 
gagements in Rochester and Syracuse recently In the 
latter city, at the May Festival, her place was taken by 
Emma Roberts, who arrived in Syracuse on the day of the 
concert, as it had been hoped until the last minute that 
Mme. d’Alvarez would recover sufficiently to sing. In 
the trying position in which a substitute always finds her 
self, Miss Roberts more than made good and the first notes 
cf her opening aria convinced the large audience that they 
had no cause for disappointment. Two of her numbers 
were arias which had been announced for Mme. d’Alvarez 
and she added a group of songs also with orchestral a 
companiment and so there was little change from the orig 
inal program. Miss Roberts was forced to come back for 


MUSICAL 


enco.e after encore, until finally Conductor Sokoloff inti- 
inated that according to union rules he would have to pay 
lis musicians for overtime if they were not permitted to 
play their last number. 


COURIER 


Making America Musical 


Gretchen Dick, whose American Concert Course at the 
Manhattan Opera House last season and other similar 
efforts have done much to influence the people to recognize 
the worth of the American artist, has another hobby—or 
should one say ideal! She aims to interest everyone 
connected with music in making her slogan practical, 
“Make America Musical” has been her ideal ever since 
she was a music student abroad where she made her 
home for many years. 

Miss Dick says, “In France, Italy, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and in fact all over Europe, the masses as well as 
the classes know music. Why not in America? We have 
a greater problem than the Europeans for two reasons 
Our great country has its vastness and its youth to 
overcome. The huge expanse of territory, despite con- 
gestion in the larger cities and in the coast towns, has its 
population widely scattered, and this diffuseness of people 
naturally makes it difficult to develop a musical interest 
However, the small communities and even the scattered 
farm and country houses are learning to know and under- 
stand music through various sources, the piano, the talking 
machine, the annual festivals in nearby cities, and so on. 
Our second handicap in comparison to the European con- 
tinent is our youth—but—we have been young long enough! 
If this enterprising country can progress so rapidly as 
it has been able to do along other lines, why not musically?” 

Miss Dick’s latest idea is to try to reach the masses 
through vaudeville She wants to put on musical acts 
of such artistic standing that vaudeville audiences will 
develop a foundation and an appreciation of music that 
will make them want to go to concerts, operas and 
orchestral recitals. Consequently she has written a vaude- 
ville act, “The Seasons,” in which Arthur A. Penn has 
collaborated, which recently had its initial appearance on 
the vaudeville circuit. Miss Dick and Mr. Penn brought 
out an Irish ballad, “Colleen O’ My Heart,” the first of 
this year, and it met with such success that the lyricist 
and composer decided to collaborate again. “The Seasons” 
was written for a young American soprano, Florence 
Nelson, who heretofore has been appearing in costume 
recitals in this country and in Europe. In “The Seasons,” 
Miss Nelson recites a prologue to musical accompaniment 
in which she tells that instead of taking the audience to 
Greenwich Village to see the canvass of a famous painter 
who has painted the four seasons, she will, as his model, 
bring them to life on the tage. Before each song there is 
a rhymed werse descriptive of the lyric to follow. The 
four songs, Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter, have the 
costume changes very much after the manner of a costume 
recital on a concert stage. Mr. Penn's music is of a very 
bigh type for the vaudeville stage, though it does not 
border cn the operatic. The act is a distinct effort toward 
the uplift of the musical standard of the vaudeville stage 


Studios 


On May 5 an interesting song recital was given at the 
Saenger Studios by Iris Shoff, soprano, and Louellen 
Remmy, mezzo soprano, both pupils of Mr. Saenger 
These young ladies, of very attractive appearance, have 
hig voices well controlled, and in their duets their voices 
blended beautifully. The duets included “A Day in Art 
cady,” Harriet Ware; “Spring Morning,” “The Seas of 
Noon,” and “Good Night;” “The Angel,” Rubinstein; 

\utumn Song,” “The Gypsies,” Brahms, and the “Letter 
Duet” from “Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai. Miss 
Remmy prefaced the “Letter Duet” with a synopsis of the 
scene from the opera which added to the interest of the 
number. Both artists received a great many floral tributes 


Joint Recital at Saenger 
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from their friends, and altogether the recital was all that 
could have been wished for. 

For her solo numbers, Miss Shoff sang "i. ‘Heure Ex 
quise,” Poldowski; “The Way of the World,” Grieg, and 
“A Spring Morning,” revealing a voice of excellent quality 
which she used tastefully. Miss Remmy sang three Rach 
maninoff numbers with vocal skill. She possesses a rich 
voice and also pleased her hearers. Both singers responded 
with encores after their group and at the conclusion of 
the program. Emily Miller rendered sympathetic 
paniments. 


accom 


Spring Festival Dates for Bori 
Lucrezia Bori, the Metropolitan soprano, making her first 
concert tour in America this May, already has appeared 
at the Syracuse and Newark festivals, and has been en 
gaged for the Ann Arbor Festival Miss Bori will also 
appear in costume recital in Washington and Utica. She 
sails for Spain the end of the month, to be gone until next 


December. By special request of King Alphonso, M 
Bori will appear as star of the Royal Opera season at 
Madrid in November 
, 
Land’s Boston Debut 


Harold Land made his first appearance before a Boston 
audience in Symphony Hall on the evening of April 24 
The work was “The Messiah,” sung by the People’s Choral 
Union, and the accompaniment was by the Boston Sym 


phony Orchestra. The audience of approximately 3,000 
people did not hesitate to show its approval of the young 
basso 


Another Engagement for Edgar Schofield 

\ recent engagement which is directly traceablk 
to his previous successful appearance at Newport New 
has been booked for Edgar Schofield. This was for a re 
cital given under the auspices of the Treble Clef Club of 


Norfolk, Va., May 16 
Minnie Wolk Makes Favorable Impression in 
Recital 
Minnie Wolk, pianist, gave a_ recital Monday evening 
April 18, in Jordan Hall. Miss Wolk exhibited serviceable 
technic, good sense of rhythm and commendable musician 
ship in a program which comprised MacDowell’s “Keltic 


sonata and pieces by Handel, Scarlatti, Chopin, Debussy 
and Murschhauser. 











CONCERT BY THE 


KRIENS SYMPHONY CLUB 


Tuesday, May 24, 8.15 p.m 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Ninth Season, CHRISTIAAN KRIENS, Conductor 


Soloists, IDELLE PATTERSON, Soprano 
KATINKA NARINSKY, Pianist 


PROGRAM 


Overture, “Fingal’s Cave" Met 
Pastoral Symphony, (lst movement) Beethoven 
Piano Soli; (a) Gavot Gluck Brahn 
(b) Ballade, G minor ( pit 
(c) Rhapsodie, EF flat ior Braht 
Soprano solo, Mad Scene from “Lucia Donizett 
Scenes Alsaciennes M 
Piano soli; (a) Impromptu huber 
(b) Etude Paganini l 
(c)Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 1 Liszt 
Soprano soli; (a) O, quand je dors I t 
tb) rytield ! Butterfl ID) Rie 
(c) Love in April Krier 
(d) Charmant Oiseau David 
Adagietto, “L’Arlesienne i 
Marche Creole.. ° Kr 


Organist, Emanuel Schmauk 
Flutist, William Schade 


Tickets, Orchestra, $1.50; Balcony, $1.00; Box Seats $2.00 
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she is, except that she insists 
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{lexander, 


and trod her decks 
asked in purest Italian, after delivering his 
s more probable that I shall come back than that I shall 


I've had a long season and I'd like nothing better than 
, except for my concerts in England; 


letrazzini was in the best of spirits, 


st of the cameramen. Incidentally it may be m« Be he 


e of the entire quartet of stars who sailed 


4, who was accompanied by her husband, (¢ 
* Chicago Opera baritone, ; se 
pet dog, explained that they were all on the way to Naples 
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THEY’RE OFF! TETRAZZINI, RAISA, RIMINI AND RUFFO 


not her native city but her adopted home—for a month's 
good rest, after which they will leave about July 1 for 
South America where they are both to sing under Impresario 
Sonetti at the Teatro Colon. Then they will come directly 
back from Buenos Aires to New York in time to make 
Chicago for the opening of the opera season there. 





ABOARD FOR HOME. 

famous baritone and only left handed conductor in captivity, conducting a trio of his fellow artists as 

Naples on board the steamship King 

thicago Opera baritone, i i 

and nothing operatic either; 
what splendid spirits they all were in, 


Next to Ruffo is Giacomo Rimini, 
they were actually singing when this 
York.” The picture shows 


Thursday, May 12. 
Raisa, What's more, 
was “The Sidewalks of New 
(International photo.) 


Titta Ruffo will take a complete vacation and rest. 
“When a singer has been in the career as many years as | 
have,” said he, “he owes it to himself and his public to give 
his voice a complete rest in the summer. I am going to my 
villa in Rome and shall just take things easy and enjoy 
myself, although my rest always includes plenty of exercise 
of one sort or another. I expect to make my debut at the 
Metropolitan early in the season~-some time in December 
in fact—and the opera will be ‘Ernani,’ which Mr. Gatti is 
reviving especially for me.” 


And then the boat sailed. H.0.0 


Pupil of J. H. Duval Charms Home-Town 


Allentown, Pa., May 14, 1921.—Ida Heydt gave a fare- 
well concert here last night before an audience of home 
folks, prior to her departure for Europe, where she will 
spend an indefinite period in operatic engagements. Ac- 
cording to the critic of the Morning Call, “the concert 
ranked with the greatest tributes that have ever been paid 
in this city to any artist, particularly with those in which 
native sons and daughters participated. Allentown and 
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environs showed that they were proud of this young woman 
who for many years has been noted locally for a voice of 
superb qualities but whose training up to two years ago, 
when she left for New York City, had never been along 
the pretentious lines that prima donnas must follow. How- 
ever, during this period, and particularly during the past 
year since she has been under the tutelage of the celebrated 
J. H. Duval, her progress has been rapid. Some hint of it 
was gained when it became known several weeks ago that 
she had been engaged to sing in opera in Florence, Naples 
and Milan, Paris and London, and that she would sail to 
fill her engagements on May 21. Immediately her numerous 
friends here determined that she should be heard before 
leaving.” 

Consequently the concert was arranged and the result 
proved a brilliant one. From her first number, “Balatella” 
from “Pagliacci,” Miss Heydt charmed her large audience 
with the beauty of her voice, the intelligence of her inter- 
pretations and her own personal charm. 

“All were beautiful numbers,” wrote the same critic, 
“and were exquisitely presented with perfect enunciation, 
not a word being missed by the audience and enhancing the 
artistic value of the productions to the greatest extent. 
Musicians, particularly singers, were impressed not merely 
with the breadth, color and strength of Miss Heydt’s voice 
and its remarkable uniformity in quality and strength in all 
the registers, but also with this feature—her enunciation. 
Not a singer who has appeared here in years has proven 
her superior and few her equal.” 

The writer went on to say that J. Francis Smith, the 
manager, had said: “There is not a known coloratura voice 
like Miss Heydt’s in America today. It is remarkable to 
hear a coloratura of such breadth and color throughout all 
the registers. Hers is a wonderful voice. As a manager 
for years of many great singers | know what a furore this 
voice is going to cause when the greatest audiences that are 
hrought together in this country can hear it. It is a voice 
that will fill the Metropolitan, Carnegie Hall or the New 
York Hippodrome and it is a voice that is going to take the 
crowd.” 

Following the concert, there was a reception on the stage 
at which Miss Heydt was greeted by her old friends and the 
visitors who were delighted with her accomplishments. 


Verdi Club Holds Second Annual Breakfast 


Springtime flowers in profusion formed the decorations 


for the Verdi Club’s second annual breakfast at the Hotel 
Astor May 11. Florence Foster Jenkins presided at the 
honor table, and entertained many distinguished guests. 


were in club colors, viz., red, 
gold and white, interspersed with “Happy Hi- Birds,” espe- 
cially made for the occasion by Lieut. Hi Wotherspoon. 
Besides the orchestral music during the breakfast a musical 
program was given at which Mrs. Melville Stewart, con- 
tralto, Edna Moreland, soprano, and others sang. 
“Up-to-the-minute Recollections of a Season at the 
Belasco Theater with Deburau,” by St. Clair Bayfield, and 
original poems by Bruce Adams, were given; also piano 
solos by Louis Hintze, and violin solos by Maurice Wolfs. 
The chairman of the breakfast was Mrs. C. B. Phillips, 
who, with her sister, Athalie Rogers, had a table of twenty 
covers with special decorations. 
Edith Pearson and Mrs. 


The flowers at this table 


Jones Christie had tables 


with elaborate decorations. Others having tables were 
Mrs. Frederick Clark Brown, Mrs. Frank B. Smith, Mrs. 
Glenn Parker, Claire Spencer, Mrs. Arthur H. Bridge, 
Mrs. J. E. Crum, Mrs. George Howes, Mrs. Elmer Schock, 
Mrs. Bruce Bushong Preas, Mrs. Leslie Hall, Elizabeth 
Chatterton, Mrs. J. Moran, Mrs. W. H. Ferry, Mrs. F. 
Phflomm, Mrs. Max Hyman, Mrs. Philo Van Sann. 


American Music Optimists’ Final Concert 


At the final concert of the American Music Optimists on 
May 29, at Chalif’s, Barbara Maurel, contralto, will sing 
songs by Frank Grey with the composer at the piano. 
Others to appear are William Robyn, tenor; Martha At- 
wood, soprano, and Max Barnett, pianist. 











Drama 


KLIBANSKY 
The New York Vocal Instructor, July 18 to August 27. 


SERGEI 


SCHMITZ 


Famous French Pianist, August 5 to September 15. 


ROBERT 


CALVIN BRAINERD CADY 
Music-Education Normal, July 13 to August 27. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS in all depart ments 
THE CORNISH SCHOOL, 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Dance 


Music 
SEATTLE 


GUEST TEACHERS FOR SUMMER SESSION 


June to September, 1921 


BOYD 


Eminent American Pianist, July and August. 


ADOLPH BOLM 
The Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime, July 11 to August 6. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
MAURICE BROWNE and ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG. 


June to September (inclusive) 


Broadway and Pine 


ine 


WELLS 


Dormitory Accommodations 


Seattle, Washington 
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LEIPSIC 


(Continued from page 6) 
Beethoven by now, and the day of surprises is past. 
“Luxuriance of tonal beauty” is Nikisch’s guiding prin- 
ciple here as everywhere. The “Funeral March” in his 
hands becomes an unusually affecting, broad elegy, and the 
finale is dithyrambic. Nikisch was given an extremely warm 
ovation at the close of the concert; the Gewandhaus audi- 
ence always seizes on this last concert as an occasion to 
present their hero in enhanced measure with all the grati- 
tude, affection and reverence they feel for him. 
THe Sweet Suites. 

A “suite evening” with a most interesting program was 
recently given by the Leipsic Konzertverein under Hermann 
Scherchen. It comprised Bach’s suite in D major (with 
the celebrated “air”), Handel’s “Fire Music,” composed for 
the Peace Festival of 1749; Rameau’s dances from “Dar- 
dane” and “Castor et Pollux,” and Gluck’s “Don Juan” 
ballet. We were afforded an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the development of the suite in the eight- 
eenth century and to admire Bach's severity of form, Han- 
del’s glorious sense of sound, Rameau’s intellectual finesse 
and Gluck’s compelling dramatic feeling. The public lent 





HELENE WILDBRUNN, 
Called one of the best Isoldas of today. 


Scherchen their willing attention and thanked him accord- 
ingly. 

Performances of Bach’s two great during 
Holy Week formed a new feature of our musical season 
this year. The “Johannes Passion” was given at the 
Gewandhaus on Maundy Thursday and the “Matthaus 
Passion” on Good Friday, within the hallowed walls of the 
Thomaskirche. The manner in which Leipsic suffers from 
its “traditions” was once again revealed on this occasion. 
The “Johannes Passion” was very poorly attended. Ap- 
parently its importance is wholly misunderstood. In its 
curtailed form, its limitation to Gospel and hymn, it stands 
in far more intimate relations to modern conceptions than 
does its more familiar companion, while from a musical 
viewpoint it is its equal in every way. 

Prof. Karl Straube, who at present is guarding Bach’s 
he a as “Thomas- Kantor” with such loving care, car- 
ried through both performances with much warmth and 
finish. The newly formed “Chorvereinigung des Gewand- 
haus” gave an excellent account of itself under his leader- 
ship. Appreciative mention must be made especially of 
the soloists taking the role of Christ, namely, Dr. Hans 
Joachim Moser (“Johannes-Passion”) and Gerhard Jeke- 
lius (“Matthaus-Passion”), of the Evangelist, Hans Liss- 
mann, and the contralto, Frieda Schreiber. 

Jenny SKOLNIK, AMERICAN, Makes Desut. 

The young American violinist, Jenny Skolnik, made a 
very happy Leipsic debut at her recent recital. Her playing 
of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” proved her to possess a 
specific violin talent, and a high grade, essentially natural, 
musicality. Her technical virtuosity was particularly in 
evidence in the smaller pieces, although works such as the 
Bach chaconne require the maturity born of human experi- 
All in all, a richly endowed artist Merre gs high 

Dr. Apotr ABER, 


“Passions” 


ence, 
hopes. 


Winners of N. F. of M. G.’s District Contests 


The winners in the district contests of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs held recently in the thirteen organ- 
ized districts follow: 

Plymouth District—Piano, Rene Viau, Providence, R. I 
violin, Mary Cooper, Cambridge, Mass.; male voice, Stet- 
son Humphrey, tenor, Boston, Mass.; female voice, Jane 
Sears, soprano, East Dennis, Cape Cod, Mass. (Chairman, 
Mary G. Read, 530 Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass.) 
Empire District—Piano, Enrique Ros, New York City; 
violin, Carmela Ippolito, New York City; male voice, 
Charles Carver, New York City; female voice, Mary Kent, 
New York City. (Chairman, Mrs. Samuel Weller, The 
Rockingham, 1744 Broadway, New York.) Liberty Dis- 


trict—Piano, Evelyn Tyson, Jenkintown, Pa.; violin, Cecelia 
Bonawitz, Philadelphia, Pa.; male voice, Arthur E. 
mann, Belleview, Pa.; 
burg, Pa. 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Kelly, Bristol, Va.; 
voice, J. E. Blankenship, Bristol, Va. ; 


Kraeck- 
female voice, Helena Himes, Leech- 
(Chairman, Mrs. Edward B. Lee, 4208 Fifth ave- 
Capitol District—Piano, Kathleen 
violin, Julia Stone, Bedford, Va.; male 
female voice, Mrs. 


COURIER 


Philip O. Nelson, Portsmouth, Va. (Chairman, Eugene 
Putnam, 494 West Main street, Danville, Va.) South At- 
lantic District—Piano, Evelyn "Smith, Cherow, S. C.; vio- 
lin, Emily Rose Knox, Raleigh, N. C.; male voice, J. Foster 
Barnes, Atlanta, Ga.; female voice, Helene Forrester Clad- 
well, Greensboro, N. C. « ‘hairman, Nan E. Stephens, 17 
Briarcliff avenue, Atlanta, Ga.) Dixie District—Announce- 
ments to be published later. (Chairman, Mrs. John L. 
Meek, 550 Oak street, Chattanooga, Tenn.) Great Lakes 
District—Piano, Sylvia Strong, Detroit, Mich.; violin, Her- 
man Rosen, Cleveland, Ohio; male voice, Robert J. McCand- 
less, Ann Arbor, Mich.; female voice, Julia Reyer, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (Chairman, Mrs. Norris Wentworth, Bay City, 
Mich.) Central District—Piano, Helene Spindler Brahm, 
Chicago, Ill.; violin, Minnie Krokowsky, Chicago, IIl.; male 
voice, George G. Smith, Evanston, Ill.; female voice, Olive 
June Lacey, Chicago, Ill. (Chairman, Mrs. Louis E. Yager, 
300 Forest avenue, Oak Park, Il.) Hyechka District— 
Piano, Mildred Davis, Guthrie, Okla.; violin, Buela Marty, 
Kansas City, Mo.; male voice, William C. Brown, Hot 
Springs, Ark.; female voice, Blanche Herrick Hoplins, 
St. Louis, Mo. (Chairman, Mrs. Ora L. Frost, ‘Tulsa, 
Okla.) Rocky Mountain District—Piano, Miss Harlan 
Mechem, Topeka, Kan.; violin, Olga Eitner, Ottawa, Kan.; 
male voice, no award; female voice, Sybil Milleson, 
Pittsburg, Kan. (Chairman, Mrs. William J. Lo- 
gan, 1600 Minnesota avenue, Kansas City, Mo.) 
Northern Lights District—Piano, Mrs. Frank Tem- 
ple, Fargo, N. D.; violin, Charles Miller, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; male voice, W. Doyle Watt, 7 University 
Station, N. D.; female voice, Elvira Norman, Mankato, 
Minn. (Chairman, E. H. Wilcox, dean of music, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D.) Lone Star District 

Piano, Eva Crosby, Houston, Tex.; violin, Berenice Jack- 
son, Wichita Falls, Tex.; male voice, no award; female 
voice, Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden, Dallas, Tex. ( Chairman, 
Julia Bell James, Belton, Tex.) Sunset District—Piano, 
Violet Cossack, Los Angeles, Cal.; violin, Marion Nichol- 
son, Piedmont, Cal.; male voice, Gilbert Smith, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; female voice, Zelia Vaissard, Berkeley, Cal. (Chair- 
man, Mrs. Philip Zobelein, 3801 South Grand avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Harriet Ware’s Busy Artist Pupils 

Mildred Day, soprano, appeared with the Chaminade 
Club of Brooklyn; Zanetta Marilla, soprano, and Esther 
Keep, contralto, gave a recital of Harriet Ware songs in the 


Casino, Garden City, for the Women’s Community Club; 
Emily Edwards, contralto, will give a recital for the Women’s 
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ol 


Club of Bellerose, L. L.; Esther Keep gives a recital for 
the Women’s Club of Elizabeth, N. J., and Zanetta Marilla 
gives a recital at the home of Mrs. Learned, Gramercy 
Park, New York. 

Harriet Ware's new dr: _— song, “Stars, 
of the Rubinstein White Breakfast, May 7, sung by Shetf 
field Child, tenor. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
TICKETS IN DEMAND 


Advance Sale of Seats for Next Season's Concerts Larger 
Than Ever—“Pop” Season at Its Height Despite 
Bad Weather 


Boston, Mass., May 14, 1921.—The sale of seats for the 
Symphony concerts of next season exceeds that of any 
spring since the orchestra's reorganization. At the present 
writing about 200 seats are open to new subscribers to the 
Friday afternoon concerts, while applications for the Sat 
urday evening seats are not far behind, 

Jaccuia Gives INTERESTING PROGRAMS at “Pops.” 


Notwithstanding the fact that the weather is decidedly 
Marchlike, Symphony Hall has a summer atmosphere 
nightly, for the “Pops” season is at its height. The orches 
tra, consisting of er Symphony players, performs with 
its customary skill, and Agide Jacchia, the ardent Italian 
conductor, strikes fire in his admirably arranged programs 
The past week has attracted thousands to these concerts 
and enthusiasm continues unabated. Monday was Cham 
ber of Commerce night; Tuesday, “Wagner”; Wednesday, 
Amherst; Thursday, Canadian Club, and Friday, Maine 
Massachusetts Daughters. 

Notes FROM Miss Barrows’ Vocat Srupios 

A number of artist pupils from the Boston and Provi 
dence studios of Harriot Eudora Barrows have been win 
ning splendid successes this season in the concert field 
Claudia Rhea Fournier, contralto, has appeared at the 
Copley-Plaza, Boston; Rotary Club, Jewish Women's Club 
and Chopin Club, Providence; Worcester Choral Society 
with Eva Gauthier, mezzo soprano, and members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. In addition, Mme. Fournier 
has given recitals in Fall River and Attleboro, Mass., and 
in Augusta, Me. She has been reengaged for another year 
at the Central Church, Boston. 

Ruth Helen Davis, a soprano from the same studio, will 
be a soloist for the third consecutive season at the National 
American Festival in Buffalo, N.Y ( 


* was a feature 














The Cleveland Orchestra 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor 








At the Sixteenth Syracuse Festival—May 2, 3, and 4 
Five Concerts in Three Days 








From The Post-Standard, May 3rd 

Mr. Sokoloff leads with authority ; his players, 
selected because of their past achievements or 
their peculiar fitness for the organization 
which the civic pride of Cleveland makes pos- 
sible, respond to his every nod and gesture as 
one man. .... In every respect the Cleve- 
land Symphony lives up to the requirements 
of a great musical organization. That among 
the bare dozen in the country the local festival 
was able to secure one of such conspicuous 
worth is a cause for sincere congratulation. 


From The Post-Standard, May 4th 
The various choirs of the orchestra spoke with 
a clarity quite refreshing, wonderful tonal 
color was evident throughout, and the vary 
ing tempi were handled as only a great con- 
ductor could handle them. The players in- 


collectively displayed much 


dividually and 
artistic ability, and their work compares most 
favorably with that of organizations much 


older. 


From The Post-Standard, May 5th 
The orchestra won new laurels last evening. 
The players far surpassed anything they had 


done at previous concerts. Color and tone 





Now Booking for Season of 1921-1922 


Management of ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, 313 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


quality were better than ever and greater 


Press reports that have been published about 
the Cleveland Orchestra are not exaggerated 
It is without doubt one of the leading orches 
today despite its youth 


tras in America 


Sokoloff is one of the few great leaders 


From The Syracuse Journal, May 


3rd 


Sokoloff 


assembly was one big organ. 


handled his men as though the 
There is no 
fumbling by incompetent players and uncet 
tainties of pitch even in the most difficult pas 
sages ; the whole work scintillated with splen 


did tonal tints and rich coloring 


From The Syracuse Herald, May 


4th 
The playing of the orchestra Tuesday night 
deepened the impression which had been made 
Monday 


Tschaikowsky’s 


night and Tuesday afternoon. In 
“Marche Slav” with its 


ing Russian and Serbian folksong motifs, and 


haunt 


its great climax, the orchestra aroused the 


house to storms of applause to which M1 
Sokoloff and his players were forced to bow 


their acknowledgment again and again 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
IN FINE CONCERTS 


~~ 





Helen Stanley and Martin Richardson Appear as Soloists 
Thibaud-Bauer Recital Closes 
Florence Austin Heads 


Vinal Children's Concert 
U. of M, Course 
Northwestern Faculty—With 
the Societies 
Mint April 19, 1921.—-The Friday even 
the Minneapol Symphony Orchestra, 


va he occasion of the appearance of Helen 

i a olost Shi ang Phidyle,” by Duparce ; “Tl 
rom “Herodiade,” by Massenet, and “Elsa’s 

bream” from Wagnes Lohengrin.” She has a beautiful 
ity of ice, a delightful personality and her work is 
ked by thorough musicianship. The orchestra played 
tikowsky'’s fifth symphony, DeSabata’s symphonic 

em Juventus,” and the finale from the “Rhinegold” 


(Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla). Mr. Oberhoffer 


er led better than on this occasion, giving remarkable 

of these number 
Kicharpson Sotoist Witn M, S, O 

he Sunday afternoon concert, March 27, included the 

larche Relyieuse” by Gounod, prelude and finale from 

irsifal y Wagner, three transcriptions of popular 

(“Liebestraum,” by Liszt; Noveletto, by Schu 

wid prelude in C sharp minor, Rachmaninoff) and 

rture to “Mignon,” by Thomas, Emil Oberhoffer 

he men in an inspired reading of the above and was 


recipient of much deserved applause 
Martin Richardson, tenor, sang “Che gelida manina” 
m “La Bohéme,” by Puccini, and Lehman's “Ah, Moon 


1 
= 














Prevailing Opinion of 
Present Season’s 


New York Recital 
April 25th 


As a performer Mr. Grasse is best 
known asa violinist. But he plays 
the piano equally well. It was 
quite safe for him to intrust the 
violin part to 


RUTH KEMPER 


who, though young, already has 
command of a good style. Her 
technic is fluent and her intonation 
never offends. She played the 
adagio of the No. 2 in E major 
beautifully. Other composers on 
her programme were Cadman, 
Stoessel, Kramer, Burleigh and 
Saint-Saéns.—H. T. Finck, in Vew 
York Evening Post. 


Re-engaged National Festival, 
Buffalo, New York, October 1921 


Address: 4th Floor Knabe Building, New York 














MUSICAL COURIER 
of My Delight,” from the “Persian Garden.” His voice 
is clear and sweet and his musicianship superior 
FinaL CHILDREN’S CONCERT 

Ihe last of the season's children’s concerts was given 
hy the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at the auditorium 
to a packed house on April 8. Mr. Oberhoffer gave some 
very excellent explanatory remarks and the program was 
thoroughly enjoyed The largo from Dvorak's “New 
World’ Brahms’ first symphony, Ipollitoff- 
Ivanoff’s “March of the Sardar,” Rubinstein’s “Reve 
Angelique,” Luigini’s fascinating “Aubade” for harp and 
woodwind, three Brahms Hungarian dances and the Liszt 
“Liebestraum” (Oberhoffer arrangement) made up the 
program Ihe children had studied the program notes 
as sent to each school, compiled by Victor Bergquist, an 
so were quite familiar with the themes 

Turpaup-Baver Recitat CLoses U. or M. Courst 


symphony, 


The University of Minnesota concert course closed i's 
season on March 24 with a joint-recital by Jacques Thi 
baud and Harold Bauer. These artists were well fitted 
for the closing of such a fine course. The program in 
cluded works by Schumann, Chopin, Mozart, Thibaud, 
Dvorak, Granados and Wientawski, and the Brahms and 
Franck sonatas for violin and piano. In each and every 
one there was a remarkable proficiency, a perfect technic, 
refined tone, subtle nuances and all the attributes that 
have made these two men famous the world over. No 
concert this year has been more enjoyed, Artists engaged 
for next season are Rachmaninoff, May Peterson, Ysaye, 
Hofmann, Meader and Zimbalist. 

Florence Austin Heaps NortTHWESTERN 

On April 7 Florence Austin made her local debut be 
fore the Thursday Musical Club. Miss Austin really 
belongs to Minneapolis since her former home was here, 
but New York has claimed her for some years. She 
comes back here permanently to head the faculty of the 
Northwestern Conservatory. No happier addition to local 
ranks could possibly be wished for. She stands high in 
her profession, and her schooling has been of the best 
Her appearance on any program is a guarantee of ex 
cellence. With her sister at the piano—Marion Austin 
Dunn—she gave a beautiful program. The club was most 
enthusiastic in its applause and praise of her. 

Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, is collaborating with Miss 
Austin in the management of the Northwestern and his 
singing on the above program was very satisfactory 
Clyde Stephens, pianist, also played 

With THE SOcIeTIES. 

The Thursday Musical program of March 24 was the 
cecasion of the singing of the club’s glee club of twenty 
selected voices under the magnetic baton of Hal Wood 
ruff. The songs were carefully selected and were finely 
sung Benita Conlin LaVake, pianist, gave some very 
interesting readings of well known compositions, while 
Mrs. Wickman, contralto, gave in her very pleasing man 
ner songs by Curran, Brahe and Speaks ae 


Sittig Trio in Concert 

The Sittig Trio (consisting of Margaret Sittig, violin; 
Edgar H. Sittig, cello, and Frederick V. Sittig, piano) gave 
a concert in the grand ballroom of Hotel Plaza, on Thurs 
day afternoon, May 5, this being the second concert of the 
season 1920-21 in the metropolis. These enjoyable and ele 
vating concerts invariably attract large audiences solely 
because the Sittig Trio has established itself firmly in the 
metropolis as an organization of extraordinary merit 

The two ensemble numbers were the trios op. 90, Dvorak, 
and “Allemande,” Haydn, in both of which unity of 
thought and excellent tonal balance were the outstanding 
features. Edgar H. Sittig played the sonata in C major 
by Marcello. This young cellist has o—_ remarkable 
strides of late, which were apparent in the beauty of his 
tone, purity of intonation, as well as in his musicianly in 
terpretation. His work won much appreciation. Margaret 
Sittig, the gifted violinist, created a veritable furore with 
her performance of Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor, op 
22. Miss Sittig on previous occasions revealed great finish 
in her performance, but at this concert her playing showed 
a decided improvement in maturity. The many technical 
difficulties embodied in this concerto were overcome with 
apparent ease. She was recalled innumerable times (de 
servedly so) and finally responded with an added number. 
Harriet Van Emden, soprano, was the assisting artist, sing 
ing two groups of songs which comprised “Ridente la 
Calma,” Mozart; “A Pastoral,” Veracini; “Phyllis Has 
Such Charming Graces,” Old English; “J’ai pleure en 
reve,” Hue; “O des printemps,” Fevrier; “Sing to Me, 
Sing,” Homer; “At the Well,” Hageman, and “Viennese 
Waltz,” Strauss. 

Miss Van Emden, whose voice is one of much beauty, 
made a profound impression upon her delighted hearers. 
Sincere applause was accorded her, and after being recalled 
many times she sang as an encore “Ah! Love But a Day.” 
Frederick V. Sittig, in addition to playing the piano part of 
the trios, accompanied the instrumental soloists, while Flor- 
ence Harvey accompanied the vocal numbers. 


Mme. Meluis a . Notable Lakmé 


Nice, France, March 16, 1921.—Mme. Luella Meluis, the 
American coloratura, last night created a furore in Cannes, 
on the Riviera, singing by request of the management her 
special role of “Lakmé,” for her reéngagement as guest 
artist. 

Playing the role of the young Hindu maiden of sixteen 
with a simple insouciance, delightfully refreshing after the 
many sophisticated Lakmés that the public has seen, she 
gradually “built up” the part to a height of breath-catching 
climaxes that repeatedly called forth spontaneous outbursts 
of delighted applause from the habitually blasé audience. 

Great as was the impression made by her first act, the 
listeners were nevertheless unprepared for the revelations 
contained in the second. Twice the “Bell Song” was in- 
terrupted by cheers and the ovation that broke loose at its 
close was so deafening and prolonged that the young artist 
herself had to compel its cessation by serenely continuing 
her part. Not since Battistini’s last appearance as guest 
artist on the Riviera has such applause been accorded a 
singer. Among the most enthusiastic of her auditors were 
Reynaldo Hahn, the composer, and Mesdames Kousnet- 
zoff and Vecart of the Paris Opera. Her intonation is 
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well-nigh perfect, each tone ringing with the individuality 
of a silver bell; her scales are flawless and of tremendous 
agility, a veritable cascade of beauty. Never singing a top- 
tone as merely a meaningless vocal feat, nevertheless her 
climaxes were vivid in their intensity, with a surprising 
crescendo, her high F in the second act revealing no trace 
of éffort. Her final act was gripping in its simple pathos 
and gave a finishing touch to a memorable picture. 

Music lovers who had heard her at other Riviera points, 
notably Monte Carlo and Nice, journeyed by the special 
motor busses which were run to Cannes for this occasion 

Mme. Meluis will return home early in April on the $.S 
\quitania K. D. 


American Conservatory of Music Recital 


Twen_y-three numbers made up the recital of juniors of 
the New York American Conservatory of Music, Hein 
uid kKraemcke directors, given at headquarters May 5, of 
which seventeen were piano pieces and six violin works. 
Nene ot the performers were over fourteen years of age; 
indeed, some were under ten, yet all did their playing with 
exemplary good technic and interpretation. Three of the 
performers were ill, and so unable to appear. As they were 
well prepared it was a great disappointment, they being 
Philip Distillater, Rose Daly and Martha Wegner, all 
pianists. Those on the program who received abundant 
applause were Virginia Kingsley, Florence E. Frear, Anna 
Sann, Henry P. Phyfe, Tessie Blum, Emily Krohn, Gladys 
Bolton, Agnes Harrer, May Arth, Stephaine Neobal, Anna 
Ingrao, Carlton Marker, Belmont Fisher, Fannie Blum, 
Thelma Myerson, Dario Testi, Lillian Sussman, Julius Gut- 
man, Marcel Kuzsma and Florence G. Carroll. The six 
violinists, who are under the instruction of Adolph Schmitt, 
did exceptionally well. 


Scranton Junger Maennerchor to Give Concert 


The Junger Maennerchor of Scranton, Pa., which is com 
posed of one hundred excellent male voices, will give a 
concert in Seranton, Monday evening, May 23, under the 
direction of John T, Watkins. Marguerite D’Alvarez, con 
tralto, will be the assisting artist. This organization sells 
no tickets to the public, all concerts being for members 
only, a procedure which was adopted in 1916 and con 
tinued until 1917, when the entry of the United States into 
the World War and the consequent enrollment in the army 
and navy of eighty-seven of the choral members, made fur 
ther concerts impossible. Now, however, the organization 
is once more growing steadily. Otto J. Robinson has been 
again elected president, an office he has held for many 
years 


Estelle B. Blum Pupils Give Recital 

During New York’s Second Music Week an interesting 
program, intelligently interpreted, was presented by the 
Pi ano pupils of Estelle B. Blum, those participating being 

Carolyn S$, Liberman, Gladys E. Blum, Janet E. Shakman, 
Archie Brach, Peggy Strasser, Viva Schatia and Lydia 
\ncker. Viva Schatia, a child of nine years, was especially 
well received in numbers by Bach, Mozart and Schubert 


Meldrum to Present Novel Compositions 


John Meldrum, after his successful two New York 
recitals this season and concert and recital appearances 
elsewhere, is not content to rest on his laurels, but is busy 
working on various novel compositions for his programs 
for next season. Mr. Meldrum is promising some interest- 
ing works as additions to his repertory, 


Dr. Stewart Expected in New York 


Dr. Stewart, of San Diego, Cal., will arrive in New York 
on June 2 for a few days’ visit 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


THIRD YEAR OCTOBER, 1921, TO APRIL, 1922 
Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Improvisation, 
Folk-Songs and Dances, Vocal Instruction, Voice Culture, Eu- 
rythmics (Dalcroze), History of Drama, Stagecrafts, French 
Language 

Advanced pupils will participate in an educational trip to 
Fevers vanes again will be undertaken during May, June, 
uly, 











Address applications to: 
Miss Poilion, Secretary Hotel Majestic, New York 
Knabe Piano 
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Braxmar Bel Canto Society Reception 


lhe reception and dance given by Mrs. Charles G 
iraxmar, president of the Bel Canto Musical Society, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, May 13, was notable in the participa- 
tion in the toon of Mana-Zucca, pianist-composer ; 
Maria Luisa Escobar, soprano, and Maximilian Rose, vio- 
linist, as well as interesting through the talks given by 
Leonard Liebling, Editor-in-Chief of the Mustcat Courter; 
Mrs. William R. Chapman, founder and president of the 
Rubinstein Club of New York, and Lazar S. Samoiloff, or- 
ganizer of the Bel Canto Musical Society. Mlle. Escobar 
handsome 


sang three times, to the great delight of the 
audience, with impassioned tone, dash and vigor. Mana- 
Zucca’s numbers were tremendously applauded, her own 


brilliant waltz provoking enthusiasm, and Mr. Rose played 
violin pieces with combined delicacy and effectiveness. The 
short musical program was a prelude to a united effort 
to establish firmly the Bel Canto Society, which is formed 
for the purpose of helping poor but talented and ambitious 
music students. 

Mr. Samoiloff gave a short talk in the name of the 
hostess, Mrs. Braxmar, calling attention to the many help- 
less music students, who want to study but have no means ; 
mentioned the concert and dance of recent date which 
netted the society considerable money; said that “Mrs 
Braxmar has adopted the Bel Canto as her child,” and 
that her big heart, time ‘and energy would lead to suc- 
The time is here, he said, when all can show their 
interest in the work, with moral and financial support; the 
society is not connected with any organization, and will not 
work against any other. Two concerts are planned for next 
season, his close connection with Metropolitan and Chicago 
opera companies’ singers assuring fine talent. 

Closing, he introduced Leonard Liebling, Editor-in-Chief 
of the MusicaL Courter, as one who had promised the 
society his moral and personal support. The “youngest 
musical editor in the world” said he had the habit of 
addressing audiences according to their character, as ad- 
dressing an audience of Irishmen as “Fellow Irishmen,” 
another as “Fellow Bankers,” and when in Salt Lake City 
he—well, he—(applause, growing into outbursts of mer 
riment), Adjusting his glasses with the remark that they 
would help him to appear more “moral,” Editor Liebling 
mentioned Zangwill’s definition of a musical critic, spoke 
of the splendid object of the Bel Canto Society, told of 
a little tot of two and three-quarters years who was placed 
cna stool before a piano teacher and he asked the mother : 
want me to give her a bottle, or spank her? 
mentioned the many young artists who led “agonized ex- 
istences” leading nowhere, attaining nothing; spoke of the 
many noble women who controlled the big musical clubs of 


Cess, 


“Do you 
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the Rubinstein annual breakfast a week ago, was at once 
approached with an offer of an engagement (she is a 
Samoiloff pupil). The Rubinstein Club stands for just 
this sort of thing, and has so stood for thirty-four years 
past.” (Great applause.) 

Membership cards were distributed and signed, and it 
appears as if this society “ weg a prominent place 
in the musical life of New York and America. Dancing 
followed, and the guests of honor included Mrs. Albert 


Canfield Bage, Mrs. Charles D. Baker, Mrs. George Ber- 
nard, Amelia Bingham, Mrs. William R. Chapman, Julia 
Marie Gear, Mrs. Harry Lily, Mrs. Maurice Holt, Mrs. 


Lash, Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, 
How: iy McNutt, Mrs. Charles 
“<dward Burton Williams 


J. E. Langstass, Mrs. Lee 
Katherine A. Martin, Mrs. 
Otten, Mrs. J. B. Reed and Mrs. | 


Caselotti Students’ Musicale 

The seventh monthly musicale of the season by students 
of G. H. Caselotti, New York and Bridgeport Paper instruc 
tor, was given on Sunday afternoon, April 24, at the resi 
dence of Mr. Caselotti, Bridgeport, Conn. On this occasion 
Mr. Caselotti presented = following advanced and artist 
pupils: Marie Louise Caselotti, Alice Medlicott, 
Greenwald, Josephine Patuzzi, Ebba Nyberg, Minnie Berg- 
strom, Eva Hodgkins, Maria Caselotti and Antonio Castano. 
The program, which was an interesting one and particularly 
well rendered, contained works by Rachmaninoff, La Forge, 
Leoni, Tours, Dvorak, Fourdrain, Scarmolin, Meyer-Hel 
mund, Denza, Recli, MacDowell, Burleigh, Sibella, Metcalf, 
Puccini, Gounod, Mattei, Del’ Acqua, Cadman and Meyer 
beer. Mr. Caselotti accompanied, thus materially enhancing 
the work of his pupils. 


Jesse 


Marie Caselotti in Hoboken 


At the concert given by the Emerson Orchestra on 
May | in the auditorium = the Emerson High School, West 
Hoboken, N. J., Marie Caselotti, coloratura soprano, was 
the soloist, and won an ovation for her finished singing of 


two groups comprising “Charmant Oiseau” from “The Pearl 
of Brazil,’ David; “Robin, Robin Sing Me a_ Song,” 
Spross; “Grande Valse,’ Vanzano; “Vanished Noon,” 
Scarmolin, and “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” Meyer 
beer. The orchestra, under the direction of Louis Sear 
molin, gave the march from “Athalia,” Mendelssohn; bat 


Offenbach; “Melody 
Thomas 


“The Tales of Hoffman,” 
and “Raymond Overture,” 


carolle from 
in F,” Rubinstein, 


Van der Veer Eulogized at Church 


33 


will be with us as a member of the quartet. For over three 
years she has charmed us, both by her personality and het 
wonderful voice. She has made a host of friends and has 


inspiration to all attending our 


best wishes for 


been an church, We ex 


tend to her our future success. 

Chis heartfelt tribute is already working efficaciously, 
for, since her highly successful New York recital (when 
the New York Tribune hailed her as having “one of the 
most beautiful voices of the day”), she has been meeting 


everywhere the success that was so sincerely wished fo 


Nevada Van der Veer was specially chosen to sing El- 
gar’s “Music Makers” on May 3 at Columbia University, 
under the direction of Walter H. Hall This work is 
peculiarly suited to Mme. Van der Veer's voice, being a 
cantata written for contralto soloist and chorus 

1° x: 
Kouns Sisters Give Program 

Nellie and Sara Kouns, talented sister sopranos, attract 
ed a large and interested audience to the Town Hall on 
lhursday evening, April 26, when they appeared in a con 


cert after a year’s absence in Europe. Besides being heard 


in varied duets in different | 
heard in a French group as well as in an aria. In their 


] 
several guages, each wa 





solo singing they disclosed much charm and taste, thei 
voices being of excellent quality rhe renditt of the 
duets created evident pleasure and was a novelty indeed 
retreshing. Coenraad Bos was at the piano and furnished 


his usual sympathetic accompaniments 


Open Meeting at Washington Heights Club 

Washing 
accord 
assumed the pre 


an excellent con 
ogram were Ruth 


The last open meeting for the season of the 
ton Heights Musical Club was held March 1 
ing to the verdict of the invited guests, 
portions and maintained the standard of 
cert. The singers taking part in the p1 
Barrett, Mrs. Romaine, Miss Wheeler, Regina Kahl, Mr 
Hubbard and Mrs Moson ; the pianists were Miss Cath 
cart, Robert Lourey, Mrs. Pennynacker and Anita Wolff 
A program of classic and modern piano music and 
was offered and greatly enjoyed 


} 
Ana 


ONS 


Mme. Liszniewska to Teach Summer Class 


In the summer announcement for the Cincinnati Con 


servatory of Music, Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
is scheduled to conduct master and individual classes for 
six weeks of the summer term. This news is of especial 
interest to piano students who studied with Mme. Li 

niewska last summer but expected her to go to Europe thi 


season. Mme. Liszniewska will join her husband and chil 











America, and endorsed the Bel,Canto Society with hearti- Nevada Van der Veer, who for three years has been dren in England in August 
ness. Loud applause interrupted and followed his talk. ae alto crags at = a gy ie Neel Re mon 
Mrs. Braxmar briefly recounted her connection with ifth avenue ew York, where she held with distinction ’ ~ sie adi eos | a 
the society, and gave assurance of her unlimited support. one of the most prominent church positions in America, Robyn Features La Forge’s Songs 
She introduced Mrs. William R. Chapman, president of the sang her last service at this church April 24. She left to William Robyn, tenor, has been featuring Frank La 
Rubinstein Club, who gave a talk which interested every take up her duties at the well known Fifth Avenue Pres) Forge’s songs with unusual sucee i all his concert pro 
one every minute, for it was enthusiastic and sincere. terian Church. grams during the past season. Mr R. byn lias the highest 
“Clubs should always pay their artists,” said she, alluding In the Collegiate Church bulletin of Sunday, April 24, regard and appreciation for Mr. La Forge, with whom h 
» the many clubs who do not. “It gave me much pleasure appeared the following eulogy of- this noted singer: “We has been coaching, and he contemplates giving a recital next 
wine Miss St. John Smith, who sang so successfully at regret that this is the last Sunday that Mme. Van der Veer season devoting the entire program to La Forge song 
AEP LS AEE AIS 8 SO 


























THE GODOWSKY CHICAGO MASTER CLASS 


opens June 13th at the Fine Arts Building for a term of 


five weeks. 


Godowsky, the Master Mind, the world’s greatest living 


pedagogue. 


To study with Godowsky is to receive the very essence 


of the art of piano playing. 


Mr. Godowsky will award one free scholarship. 


Application blank upon request. 


Until June Ist, address all inquiries to 


HORNER-WITTE, 3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


After June Ist, address Horner- Witte, Room 538, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





KNABE PIANO 





Milton Diamond, Director 


Mr. Godowsky’s tours under exclusive direction 
INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, 
16 West 36th St., New York City 


INC. 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 
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Klamroth Announces Summer Course freshment of delightful quality and eoinement. Bhs taen- 
‘ ( 0, 1S ‘ travel distance o ew Yor 
During the warm months Wilfried Klamroth will con tion, too, is within easy travel dis 
juct a special summer course of singing and interpretation : er 3. Dp 
t Hillbourne Farm, Vail’s Gate, N. Y. Through past ex Charles Albert Case in Fine Program 
riences in conducting courses under similar conditions, Charles Albert Case is a tenor who is described as pos- 
ricr Ni V 


Mr. Klamroth is convinced that this is the ideal method — sessing a voice “without trace of the so called golden 


ff covering a large field of study in a short time, By quality of the baritone. He is rapidly coming to the fore 


means of the daily half hour lesson during one month's among the young singers of the day, and has successfully 

time the pupil, through constant repetition under the per introduced several songs of the Fischer publications in 
sonal guidance of Mr New York and elsewhere, although Mr. Case has not yet 
Klamroth, must over made the plunge and given an Aeolian Hall recital. That 
come the bad vocal habits is to come He is under the management of Eleanore 
peculiar to his voice and Reinhart, who is booking him for the coming season. 
replace them with good Mr. Case recently gave a recital at Northampton, Mass., 
habits. This, Mr. Klam- — offering a program that would be admirable in New York, 
roth maintains, is the se and seems unusual for a small city. It was a splendid 
cret of real vocal prog program, well balanced, classical, and demonstrating a fine 
ress He further lays taste on the part of the singer. It began with an aria 
great stress on the im from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” continued with songs by 
portance of knowing how Mozart, Schubert and Schumann, and closed with a group 


to practise correctly. His from the modern French (Georges Hue, Chausson, Faure, 
method of teaching aims  Fourdrain), and modern English (Cowen and Cyril Scott). 





particularly to so sys The Daily Hampshire Gazette prints an enthusiastic arti- 
tematize his instruction cle about Mr. Case in which especial mention is made of 
that the pupil has a tang) the program. “Too many singers,” says the writer, “sing 
ble series of exercises to second or third rate songs, and neglect the great songs. 
follow and guide him in The selection Mr. Case made would be in itself proof of 
overcoming particular vo his true musicianship even if he had not brought to them 
cal defects the beautiful and well trained voice and fine feeling which 
This condensed and made his recital notable.” 
FRIED AMROTH logical course of instruc é ; 
sere tteiar tei tion should appeal par Kazze Gives Lecture-Recital 
ticularly to the professional singer and teacher who 1s too 


Those who attended the lecture-recital given by Louis 





y during the winter months to pursue advanced vocal Kazze, of Philadelphia, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. I. B. 
' tudy Scheiber, trustees of the Madison House Settlement of E a ges ee 
Mr. Klamroth’s succee in program making, and prepar New York City, on Sunday evening, May 1, wil! recall A SILHOUETTE OF FORTUNE GALLO, 
ng the-singer for first appearance will attract to this the evening with delightful and refreshing memories. The energetic impresario of the Nan Carlo Opera Company 
course several artists platming appearances at Aeolian Hall Mr. Kazze spoke of the music forms and compositions, and manager of Emma Trentini, Pavlowa and Prihoda, made 
in the fall. Among these may be mentioned Adele Powts illustrating them on the piano in a charming and _ bril- by Merle Armitage. 
hurst, Marion May, Gertrude Rothman and Victor Golt liant manner. In speaking of the five basic forms of 





hart. In this he is very ably assisted by Mrs. Klamroth, 


musical composition, he made the explanations so vivid 
who is now in Europe, searching the musical centers tor 


. A number of interesting programs were given during the 
that when testing the listeners by playing some composi- 





‘ . ; ore s Nos F ag season, including organ recitals, various recitals wherein 
‘ile Ms yor is hee so Bene senor WA le s them Het he oe potently garage g 2 on gh aal O the students appeared, and musical numbers in connection 
elves their ideas regarding the interpretations of their YA MBL ot ag ns Appassionata,” Mozart's sonata in N with various other activities. According to the foreword in 
own song Worth while are the frequent lectures given major, Liszt's twelfth ‘thapsod) " Schubert's impromp'u this brochure, “The purpose of the institute is to provide 
lectin a vers : 4 , 9 hdr the best known facilities for blind children 
by Mr. Klamroth before the well known body of singer Chopin's waltz, C minor, polonaise, prelude in D flat and 
the Schola Cantorum, during the New York season, when nocturne in F soe 
many subjects of interest to singers are elucidated by one Wilson Lamb in Recital 
J ne In - , . . . 

wesc _e They are full of meat and hugely enjoyed Music at the Institute for the Blind ‘On Monday evening, May 2, Wilson Lamb, baritone, gave 

One who knows is quoted as saying that nowhere is there In connection with the eighty-fifth annual report of the his annual recital at Aeolian Hall. It was indeed too bad 
a more delightful atmosphere conducive to concentrated board of managers of the New York Institute for the Edu- that such a small audience attended, due no doubt to the 
ipplication and consequent progress than with the Klam cation of the Blind, it is interesting to note what the or- recital having taken place so late in the season. However, 
antl The big farm, commodious quarters, the fields and ganization is doing in the line of music. Bassett Hough is those who were there tho roughly enjoyed Mr. Lamb's 
woods, and the home life are all unique, and the favored director of the music department and is assisted by Ger- artistic singing and excellent voice. His program consisted 
tudent » who ojourn there find mental and physical re-  trude L. Martin, Marion Kappes and F. Henry Tschudi. of selections by Verdi, Wilson, Brahms and several others, 
poesia AM th Bian Hon which composed enough variety to make his test a severe 








one. His enunciation was clear and distinct and his inter- 
pretations showed careful wari 





Florio Pupil in “Bileen” 


Vincent Sullivan, who is singing the tenor role of Victor 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON Herbert's “Eileen,” is a pupil of M. E. Florio, head of the 
vocal department of the Toledo Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Sullivan played in Toledo during the week of April 4 
and took the opportunity to renew acquaintance with his 
announces teacher with whom he studied in New York. Mr. Sullivan 
has expressed himself as being in favor of American train- 
SEASON 1922 ‘s 1923 ing and thinks that one can become an artist here just as 
well as in Europe. Due to his gratitude to Signor Florio, 
he never fails to pay homage to him. 


a tour of } oe ; . 
Grainger’s Works Featured at Many Concerts 
- Five different works by Percy Grainger were performed 
A I F R iy D O R by the New. York Chamber Music Society during the season 
1920-21 on its tour of California and other parts of the 


. P United States, at over ninety concerts. The works played 
Greatest French Pianist were “The Irish Tune,” “Mock Morris,” “Molly on the 


Shore,” “The Children’s March” and “The Colonial Song.” 
, : , , At every performance repetitions of these ule bers 
During his three seasons in America, Alfred Cortot has toured the as pl ri Ta a 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, playing in every city of 

importance. He is returning to England for his second tour this year, 











ea ; . - Gustave Schirmer Out 
is booked for South America in July, and will spend the winter of ae ; a 

h . 4 . n Gustave Schirmer is no longer president of G. Schirmer, 
1921-22 concertizing in Europe. He will be in America from October, 


Inc. He has been succeeded by his brother-in-law, W. R. 
Fay, of Boston. Oscar Sonneck remains with the firm as 
secretary. Gustave Schirmer has gone to Boston to direct 


1922, to May, 1923. Engagements are already being booked. 














the fortunes of the Boston Music Company, which is his 
Apply to personal property, inherited from his father. An early 
change in the ownership of the firm of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON would not cause any surprise in publishing circles. 
Pennsylvania Building ss Philadelphia alee. 
Niessen-Stone Artist in Chicago 
VICTOR RECORDS STEINWAY PIANO USED DUO-ART RECORD 


Grace Foster, one of the artist pupils of Mme. Niessen- 
Stone, scored a big success last week in Chicago at the 
Studebaker Theater with Straus’ “Waltz Song” in “Broad- 
way Brevities.” Next season Miss Foster will appear in 
New York in a new production. 
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Exclusive Management 
“Who has made the greatest success of all the American singers this Summer.’’ DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 
—London Sunday Times 1.8. TURPIN at the Piano 


| EMMY DESTIN 


BALDWIK PIANO 


THE CHECHO-SLOVAKIAN DIVA 
WORLD’S FAMOUS DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
SEASON 1921-1922 


Now Booking—Transcontinental Concert Tour 


For Terms and Dates. Address: NEW YORK MUSICAL BUREAU, Woolworth Building 
Telephone: Barclay 6874 Stieff Piano Used 
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(¢ jitianed ak page 5) 
Richmond (Ind.), and he played the great organ at Me- 
dinah Temple, Chicago. Mr. Middelschulte is one of the 
best organists in the land and as such enjoys a wide 
reputation. 

THe Camets ArE CoMING. 

The Edison Caravan convention will take place in Chi- 
cago, June 20-21, at the Blackstone Theater. Notification 
has been received at this office that the great Chicago oasis 
will be reached on June 20 at 9:30, Chicago time, when 
the camels will come to town. 

“Love oF THREE ORANGES.” 

Mary Garden, general director of the Chicago Opera 
Association and general stage director Coini, were among 
the few spectators assembled at the Auditorium Theater 
Wednesday morning, May 11, to look over for the first 
time the new scenery of the “Love of Three Oranges,” 
which will be given by the Chicago Opera Association next 
season. The scenery is sumptuous, ultramodern and _ pro- 
nounced a masterpiece. 

Biue Sky Law. 

Recently at the Blackstone Theater, the 
appeared under the local management of 
Kinsolving. Several times before during the season the 
same Marionettes had appeared at the Playhouse before 
sold out houses on week days, but on Sunday the house 
at the Blackstone was somewhat small. This was due to 
efforts made by heads of schools forbidding, or at least 
advising students to refrain from going to the perform- 
ance. Miss Kinsolving was refused permission to place her 
signs in some private schools here. In one of the most 
exclusive private schools in Chicago she was told “we 
cannot use your poster on our board because you are 
advertising a Sunday performance for children.” A board- 
ing school stated, “none of our pupils will be allowed to 
come on Sunday.” Musicians should beware of the Sunday 
Blue Law fanatics. If there were anything wrong for 
children to come downtown to see the Marionettes playing 
“Rip Van Winkle,” then it is as wrong for them to play 
tennis, golf, or even to eat on Sunday, as work is work. 
Why not give the stomach a well deserved rest once a 
week and’ the k. m. another day off? In the meanwhile 
the vogue of musicales on the Sabbath will go on not- 
withstanding the crowing of some reformers who, first of 
all, should reform their own mode of living, as it is the 
hypocrites who want to purify decent people. So, long life 
to music on every day including Sunday! 

CHICAGO MANAGERS. 

This office has received many letters from musicians in 
Chicago and outside, asking for the names of the most 
reliable local managers in this city—that is to say, those 
who undertake the management of recitals. The best 
known are Rachel Busey Kinsolving, whose success as 
owner of the Blackstone Morning Musicales speaks for 
itself, the attractions she has brought to Chicago, most of 
which appear at the Blackstone Theater, also vouching for 
her integrity and her acuteness as an impresaria. F. Wight 
Neumann, who has been in business for more than three 
decades in Chicago, needs no introduction, for all the 
world’s famous artists have appeared under his manage- 
ment; he has chosen the Playhouse and Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House for next heason. Wessels & Voegeli have 
been as successful in managing concerts as they have been 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and engage artists 
only desirous to appear vat Orchestra Hall, in which the 
seating capacity is over 2,500. Local artists have also ap- 
peared under the management of Lathrop Ressiguie and 
many students have appeared under various managements, 
but for big artists the four above named are the most 
reliable in Chicago. They have no backers. Beware al- 
ways of managers whose financial support is unknown 
and whose mode of existence is also unknown! 


Marionettes 
Rachel Busey 


Moore to Conpuct CriticisM DEPARTMENT AT Busu. 
Announcement is made by the Bush Conservatory that 
Edward C. Moore, critic of the Chicago Tribune, will 


conduct a department of musical criticism and journalism 
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at the school. In this capacity Mr. Moore will have charge 
of training those desiring to be critics, and will also con 
duct a course of lectures on opera and orchestral programs 
Another step which shows the continual progress of the 
Bush Conservatory! 

Sturkow-Ryper Pupit a Prize WINNER. 

Elizabeth Brasneck, artist pupil of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
the widely known pianist and teacher, won the piano prize 
by unanimous vote of the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

The Conservatory announces that the contest for vocal 
students for the privilege of taking part in the commence- 
ment concert and also for the gold medals, will take place 
in Kimball Hall on Saturday afternoon, May 21. There 
will be contests in three classes, advanced, intermediate 
and elementary. 

The annual commencement concert and exercises will take 
place in the Auditorium on Tuesday evening, June 21 

The Conservatory management is most gratified at the 
large registration for the master classes of David Bispham 
and Josef Lhevinne to be held this summer. The interest 
in these classes this summer bids fair to eclipse that of last 
season when a number of applicants had to be refused. 

Edward Eigenschenk, young artist pupil of the organ 
department, has recently been engaged as organist at the 
Stratford Theater. 


ArTHUR Krart a Busy TENor. 
At the benefit concert at Orchestra Hall for the Junior 
Boys, Arthur Kraft sang a song called “Messages,” taken 


from a cycle of four songs still in manuscript and dedicated 
to Mr. Kraft by C. R. Calkins. Mr. Calkins is in charge of 
the school of music at the Alabama Technical Institute for 
Girls at Montevallo (Ala.), and is doing a marvelous work 
through the state. Mr. Kraft is planning a tour through the 
South the latter part of October and the first part of No 
vember. Mr. Calkins will play for Mr. Kraft on this trip 

A partial list of Mr. Kraft’s May engagements are as 
follows: May 1, “The Seasons,” Medinah Temple, Chicago ; 
May 10, program, Bucyrus, Ohio; May 12, “Golden Le 
gend,” Fairfield (lowa) Festival; May 13, “Elijah,” Marion, 
Ind.; May 18, program, Oak Park, Ill.; May 20, “Creation,” 
Richmond, Ind. (Festival); May 26, “Messiah,” Decatur, 
Ill. (Festival) ; May 27, “Redemption,” Elmhurst, III 

Cuicaco Musica Cotiece Nores. 

Lulu Rabin, student of the College, has accepted the posi 
tion of organist at St. Andrew's Episcopal Church 

So great is the demand for the instruction of the 
guest instructors who will teach in the Chicago Musical 
College Summer Master School that their time is in some 
cases entirely booked up, and almost entirely in the case of 
others. 


noted 


Henior Levy’s ApvaAncep Pupits Hearn. 

An exceptional recital was that presented by advanced 
pupils of the prominent pianist and teacher, Heniot Levy, 
at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, May 7, in the regular 
American Conservatory concert. Those taking part were 


Dorothy Friedlander, who rendered the Paderewski 


Vatla 
tions; W. E. Keesey, . aes the Saint-Saéns “Allegro 
Appassionata;” Mrs. H. G. Tate, who gave the D’Albert 


valse; Florence Forst, a ‘presented the first movement of 
the Beethoven B flat concerto; Ruth Shapinsky who played 
the second and third movements of the D minor concerto 
of Rubinstein; Helen Rauh, preserving the Moszkowski 
“Caprice Espagnole,” and Virginia Cohen, who closed the 
program with the Liszt E flat concerto. They proved a 
great credit to their eminent mentor as well as the 
where they have been taught. 
ARIMONDI IN CONCERT 


school 


Vittorio Arimondi, the giant basso of the Chicago Opera 
Association, was the principal soloist at a sacred concert 
given at St. Edmund Church of Oak Park, IIL, Sunday 
evening, May 1. Mr. Arimondi’s contribution consisted of 
“A Prayer,” by Mozart. Others who appeared on the pro 
gram were William F. Rogerson, also late of the Chicago 
Opera Association, and professional pupil of Mme, Ari 
mondi; Alma Clausen, another artist pupil of Mme. Ari 
mondi; a string quartet, all members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; a quintet from St. Edmund’s Choir; 
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SHOUP, 


twenty year old who studied with Ir 
Lulek a year at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and 
two years at his New York Despite the fact that 
artist had never staye, she was 
chosen for the leading role in “The 
ing with the production the entire season of 1920-21 
unusual of fine 
than a light opera sige The 
she has played have predicted a great 
and an actreas (Photo by 


{ young, 


studios, 
this young been on the 
Rainbow Girl,” appear 


Viss 


Shoup has an voice quality and is really 


more an operatic eritics im 
the many towns where 
both as a singer 


Berger.) 


future for her 


\dalbert iaatiie organist of the 
Choir; William Kirby, flutist 
RESULT oF CHICAGO MUSICAL ( 
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Name ¢ 


OLLEGE Prize COMPETITION 


lhe annual competition for prizes held by the Chicago 
Musical College on Monday, May 2, in Orchestra Hall, 
attracted so great an audience that the building was packed 


from floor to roof; even the stage was filled with people 
sitting behind and around the orchestra, and hundreds of 
were turned away because there was no room im 
seat them. Mr. Stock conducted the Chicago 
Orchestra in the accompaniment to the con 
also officiated as judge, having as 


people 
which to 
Symphony 
certos and arias and he 
his colleagues among the 
dolph Ganz and Richard Hageman 

The prize winners were as follows Violin—Lyon & 
Healy prize of a valuable violin, won with a performance 
6f Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscou,” by Catherine 
Wade-Smith, of Bellingham, Wash. Cable Com 
pany prize of a Conover grand piano, won with a perform 
ance of the first movement of Schumann's concerto for 
piano, by Mary Philips, of St. Louis, Mo, Chicago Musical 
College prize of an entire musical education for the 
1921-22 (vocal department), won with an interpretation of 
“Honor and Arms,” from Handel’s “Samson,” by George 
W. Gunn, of Jacksonville, Il. Mason & Hamlin prize of a 
Mason & Hamlin grand piano, won with a performance ot 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FAMOUS SINGERS TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY, CHICAGO 











Mme. Louise Dotti 


These famous vocalists are members of the remarkable faculty of over 
eighty artists many of international reputation, who are available to students 
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KEREKJARTO 


( Violin- Virtuoso ) 


makes phenomenal success, 
playing to 7000 people at open- 
ing performance of NEW- 
ARK N. J. MUSIC FES- 
TIVAL. 


The Newark Ledger, Saturday, May 7th, 1921 
KEREKJARTO A GENIUS 
Kerekjarto’s playing was a surprise. He 
was a stranger to most Newarkers, but after 
his first number he was received in just such 
a manner as musical audiences here have 
paid tribute to the great string artists who 
have appeared this winter at the Armory, 
He is a genius, and his individuality is 
the more pleasing because he is not at any 
time found wanting as a technician, 
Standing out in’ the whole program of 
vocal and instrumental numbers by Gounod, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Paganini and Meyer 
heer, there is his wonderful presentation of 
Sarasate’s “The Nightingale.” It is not 
any exaggeration to say that rarely has any 
artist interpreted that work of the famous 
composer as the gifted young violinist did 
last night. So true was the interpretation 
of the woodland theme that Kerekjarto 
must surely have gotten the inspiration from 
the birds themselves. His harmonics wert 
chords of beauty, and appreciative applause 
called him back many times to the platform. 
In spite of his youth, he is absolutely 
master of his instrument, and he seemed to 
do with it as he willed, never once sacri- 
ficing a theme to his unique playing. His 
own cadenzas made more pleasing Tartini’s 
“The Devil's Trill,” with which he opened 
and which brought to all who heard him 
realization that no words of praise are too 
extravagant for the gifted young visitor. 
Newark Star-Eagle, Saturday, May 7th, 1921: 
KEREKJARTO A WIZARD. 
Kerekjarto naturally attracted the most 
expectant interest, as it was the first appear- 
ance in Newark of this latest phenomenon 
to dazzle America’s critical circles. The 
young man won an immense triumph with 
his almost uncanny art. Even more aston- 
ishing than his technique is the weirdly 
poetic quality of his tone. He makes his 
violin sob. Again it twitters like a bird. 
lempestuous plaudits and many recalls 
were his. ‘To his program numbers, which 
were Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill,” with the 
performer's own cadenza; Chopin’s D flat 
major nocturne; Sarasate’s “The Nightin- 
gale,” and Paganini’s variations on “God 
Save the King,” he was compelled to add 
Sarasate’s “Jota de Pablo,” Kerekjarto’s 
own “Child’s Dream,” composed when he 
was eleven, and Sarasate’s “Andalusian 
Komance.” 
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Fitchburg, Mass., April 9, 1921.—The churches all 
presented special Easter music. The annual series 
of Simonds memorial concerts, which have for thir- 
teen consecutive Sundays attracted capacity audiences to 
the Calvinistic Congregational Church, regardless of 
weather and all other conditions, closed on the afternoon 
of Easter Sunday, March 27. The program was unusually 
elaborate on this occasion, the solo quartet of the church 
being assisted by a male quartet and by Kathryn Perkins 
and Marion Jordan, harpist and flutist, of Boston. The 
instrumental soloists joined with Ralph L. Phelps, organ- 
ist, in presenting some of the most delightful numbers of 
the entire series. 

Arthur M. Ferson, tenor, has concluded his services 
with the solo quartet at the Rollstone Congregational 
Church and accepted a position as tenor soloist at the First 
Saptist Church. 

The new church music year, beginning on April 1, 
brought two changes in the personnel of the solo quartet 
at the Rollstone Congregational Church, Henry J. Clancy 
being engaged as the new tenor and Helen Laird, of 
Leominister, as contralto soloist for the coming year. 

Mildred Lesure has succeeded Vera Heath as soprano 
soloist at the First Methodist Church. 

Lovers of the organ gathered in large numbers at the 
First Methodist Church on March 19 when H. S. Shaw, 
of Boston, gave a recital on the new instrument recently 
installed in that church. Mr. Shaw was also heard in a 
short recital in the afternoon. 

The male quartet of the Calvinistic Church, including 
Dr. Ernest H. Page, Malcolm Midgely, Harry Ecker and 
John Bone, Jr., recently filled a concert engagement in 
Joston. 

Alma LaPalm, cellist of Boston, was the assisting soloist 
at a special musical service at the Rollstone Congregational 
Church, April 3. 

Angelo Truda was recently re-elected leader of the Fitch 
burg Military Band for another year. Other officers of the 
band recently elected are David F. Manning, president; 
Fred P. Lindsay, vice-president, and William H. Hackett, 
treasurer and manager. 

The musicians of this city and Leominster, making a 
combined band of seventy-five pieces, gave a concert at 
City Hall, April 1, under the leadership of Angelo Truda, 
director of the Fitchburg Military Band, for the benefit 
of the Musicians’ Relief Association. The assisting solo- 
ists were Helen Donnelly, contralto, of Worcester, and 
Nelson Bernier, cornetist, of Boston. 

Natives of Finland, who reside in Fitchburg in large 
numbers, enjoyed two of their national artists recently in 
public appearances here—Esther Laitinen, Finnish prima 
donna soprano, being heard in recital at the Finnish 
Lutheran Church, March 30, and Selim Palmgren, one of 
Finland's leading composer-pianists, who gave a recital of 
his own works at Wallace Hall, April 2. Mr. Palmgren 
was assisted by Mrs. Palmgren, soprano, who is known 
professionally as Mme. Jaernefelt. Local music lovers 
joined with the Finnish residents in paying tribute to these 
talented artists. 

Dubois’ “The Seven Last Words of Christ” was pre- 
sented at Christ Episcopal Church, March 23, under the 
direction of Herbert C. Peabody. The soloists were 
Gwilym Miles, baritone; Edith Congram Dole, soprano, and 
Henry J. Clancy, tenor. Stainer’s sacred cantata, “The 
Crucifixion,” was given in the same church March 24, 
with Mr. Clancy and Herman S. Cushing as the soloists. 


_Fort Collins, Colo., April 6, 1921.—The Women’s Glee 
Club of the Colorado Agricultural College Conservatory 
of Music, March 29, gave an excellent concert and opera 
production in the Empress Theater, under the direction of 
Alexander Emslie, director of the conservatory. The pro- 
gram, which was in two parts—the first being concert num- 
bers and the second the. two act opera, “The Japanese 
Girl”—was well worked up and the students showed good 
training and ability. Dorothy Becker took the leading 
role in the opera and was the soprano soloist in the con- 
cert portion of the entertainment. The college orchestra 
played. 

Others who had important parts were Frances Kelso, 
Irene Long, Ruth White, Harriet Sayler, Gayle Bowersox, 
Jessie Whistler, Editha Todd. Opal Gevrez was accom- 
panist. ‘ 

With Oscar Seagle, baritone, as soloist, the Fort Colliiis 
Community Chorus, at the Empress Theater, April 11, gave a 
thoroughly artistic and finished program. From the open- 
ing number by the chorus, “Out of the Silence” (Galbraith), 
to Mr. Seagle’s last encore, “I’se Gwine Back to Dixie,” 
the concert was remarkably good. After the concert Mr, 
Seagle complimented the chorus upon its work, stating that 
it was unusually good. Matthew Auld is director of the 
chorus, 

Mr. Seagle’s voice was delightful but his interpretation 
of “Lindy Lou” by Strickland, and a group of negro spir- 
ituals especially captured the audience with its fidelity to the 
negro style and the requirements of the artist at the same 
time. 

Hector Dansereau, his accompanist and piano soloist, was 
deservedly popular. Mrs. Fred Larimer was accompanist 
for the chorus. 


Fort Smith, Ark. April 12, 1921.—Clarence Burg 
acted as a judge in a music contest for Seflore County at 
Peteau, Oklahoma, last week. 


The members of the St. Boniface Junior Club gave an 
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interesting program at the St. Boniface Conservatory on 
April 9. 

Mischa Lhevinne, Russian pianist, assisted by his wife, 
Estelle Gray Lhevinne, violinist, appeared in concert before 
a meeting of the Mgsical Coterie at the Carnegie Library, 
April 9. An interesting talk on “Music and Travel” was 
given before the program of music. Mr. Lhevinne delighted 
the club members with his masterly performance. ‘The 
greater part of the program was composed of Chopin com 
positions, but one of the most beautiful numbers consisted 
of selections from a light operetta by the artist and his wife. 
The Musical Coterie members are planning to present Mischa 
and Mme. Lhevinne to the Fort Smith public next year. 

Martha F. Nicholson gave a very delightful studio party 
an April 9, a number of her pupils giving a pleasing and 
well rendered program of piano music. 

Gibsland, La.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—(See letter on another page.) 

Hartford, Conn., April 12, 1921.—Under the direction 
of Ralph L. Baldwin, an interesting concert by the glee 
clubs of the Hartford Public High School was given at the 
Broad Street Assembly Hall, April 8. The first part of 
the program was devoted to miscellaneous numbers by the 
clubs and to solos by Irene E. Cohen, pianist; Dorothy B. 
Steele, soprano; Sadie R. Schwartz, Barbara L. Abbey, 
violinist. For the second part the groups united in pre 
senting Rossetter G. Cole’s “A Pilgrim Ode, the Rock of 
Liberty.” The soloists were Marjorie A. Tefft, soprano; 
Peter M. Lacava, tenor, and H. Taylor Stone, bass. An- 
gelina E. D’Esopo and Warner C, Lawson were the pianists 
assisting. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—(See letter on another page.) 

Joliet, Ill., April 11, 1921.—On Wednesday evening, 
April 6, Irma Kemner, mezzo soprano, made her debut in 
the Auditorium, her teacher, Mme, Devries, graciously act- 
ing as accompanist. Miss Kemner displayed a voice and 
personality of youthful charm which delighted her audience. 
Kdward Collins, composer-pianist, appeared in three piano 
groups. He was enthusiastically received, and after the 
playing of the last group responded with the “Liebestraum” 
by Liszt. His own composition “Valse Eleganto” is an ex 
quisite bit of modern composition, 

Laurel, Miss.—(See letter on another page.) 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Marquette, Mich., April 20, 1921.—Excellent  per- 
formances were those of Thursday afternoon and Friday 
evening, when the students of the Northern State Normal 
College sang “Martha” to large and enthusiastic audiences. 
Corinne Jacques, whose entire education has been received 
at this school, scored a triumph with her beautiful voice and 
intelligent interpretations. The fine lyric tenor voice of Leo 
Schunk was heard to good advantage in the part of Lionel 
David Trevarrow showed much versatility in the part of the 
jovial Plunkett, while Clifford Van Iderstine’s portrayal of 
Sir Tristan was very good. A winsome Nancy was Kath- 
ryn Harris. The Sheriff of Richmond, well taken by Ken 
yon Boyer, afforded much amusement. The minor parts 
were portrayed by Pauline Ross, Mabel Smith, Clara Hoiem, 
Catherine Arend, William Duke and Clayton Patterson 
The chorus showed the result of careful training, its work 
having finish and precision unusual in amateur productions 
Encores were frequent throughout the production. Sophia 
Linton, head of the music department of the school, directed 
the opera. Mrs. E. G, Rushmore was dramatic supervisor. 


Miami, Fla.—(See letter on another page.) 
Milwaukee, Wis.—(See letter on another page.) 
Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Newark, N. J.—(See letter on another page.) 

New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another page.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.” ) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 
Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 
Richmond, Va.—-(See letter on another page.) 
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Rochester, N. Y., April 16, 1921.—Musical events in 
Rochester seem to grow in interest as the season draws 
towards a close. Two feminine artists carried off honors 
in recent concerts. One was Alma Gluck, who appeared in 
Convention Hall on St. Patrick’s night with her violinist 
husband, Efrem Zimbalist, under the local management of 
James E, Furlong, and the other was Erika Morini, the 
phenomenal girl violinist, who came on the evening of 
April 1, under direction of the Rochester Business Women's 
Club with V. W. Raymond as local manager. 

Mme. Gluck and Zimbalist were greeted by a capacity 
audience which gave the artists a tremendous ovation. Mme. 
Gluck’s programmed numbers included Haydn's * My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair,” Schumann’s “Sandman,” Reger’s 
“Maria’s Slumber Song” and Brahms’ “The Message.” 
For her group of moderns she sang “Little Russia's Folk 
Song,” Zimbalist; “The Answer,” Rachmaninoff ; “Psyche,” 
Paladilhe ; “Within a Mile of Edinburgh Town,” from the 
Scotch, and “A Little Song,” Voorhis. At the end of the 
program she sang a group to the accompaniment of Mr. 
Zimbalist’s violin, including Massenet’s “Elegie” and Good- 
eve’s “Fiddle and I.” The violinist won a reception as 
warm as that of his wife, playing the Vieuxtemps concerto 
in D minor and the Sarasate “Gypsy Airs.” 

Little Miss Morini was greeted by an audience that quick- 
ly yielded to the almost uncanny power of her playing. She 
won favor also for the modest and unaffected manner of her 
playing. She gave the Wieniawski concerto in D minor, 
Bach's air for G string, the Tartini-Kreisler variations on 
a theme by Corelli, the Chopin nocturne in E flat, a ga- 
votte by Zarzycki, and the Paganini “Moses Fantaisie.” 
The violinist’s sister, Alice Morini, was a sympathetic ac- 
companist, 

March 16, in the 


May 19, 


Genesee Valley Club, Eva Gauthier, 
French-Canadian mezzo-soprano, gave an interesting pro- 
gram of songs, under direction of Mrs. W. A. Clark. A 
novelty of the program consisted of musical versions of four 
of the familiar Aesop fables—"“The Ox and the Frog,” “The 
Maid and the Milk Pail,” “The Crab” and “The Fox and 
the Crow.” She also sang for the first time in this country, 
she said, four new Spanish compositions—“Nevicata,” by 
QO. Resphighi; “Waikiki,” by Charles T. Griffes; “Rima,” 
hy J. Turnika, and “Seguidilla,” by De Fall. Leroy Shields 
was the accompanist. A large and appreciative audience 
heard the recital. 

One of the most unusual events of the Idcal season is a 
series of four morning recitals given in connection with the 
music memory contest of the public schools of the city 
These concerts are given in the Regent Theater on four suc 
cessive Saturday mornings and will precede the final memory 
contest, that will be held in Convention Hall in May. The 
concerts are given by an orchestra of twenty-four pieces 
selected from the orchestras of the leading moving picture 
theaters of the city. Jay W. Fay, director of instrumental 
music in the city is the director. At each concert, 
a program of classical music is played and the children are 
expected to remember each composition so that they can 
recognize it the next time they hear it. The soloists are 
John Figueras, first violinist; Arthur Oliver Newberry, 
second violinist; Sam Maslinskowsky, cellist, a winner of 
the Premier Prix of the Paris Conservatoire, and Thomas 
Grierson, organist. A picked mixed quartet supplements 
the work of the orchestra. Every member of the orchestra 
has had experience in some of the largest and most famous 
symphonies of this country and many of them are soloists 
of repute. 

At the first concert of the 
played: Overture to Mozart's “ 
ment from Haydn’s “Surprise” symphony, Massenet's 
“Thais Meditation,” Schumann's “Traumerei,” Liszt's 
Love’s Dream,” Massenet's “Elegie,”’ Chopin’s nocturne in 
E flat, Rubinstein’s “Melody in F,” Chopin's “Polonaise 
Militaire” and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav.” In addition 
Loula Gates Bootes, soprano, sang “With Verdure Clad” 
from Haydn’s “Creation” and the Brahms “Cradle Song,” 
and Mr. Maslinkowsky, cellist, played Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” 
and Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan.” 

The Paulist Choristers gave a concert in Convention 
Hall, March 30. The organization of boys and men gave 
an impressive program of sacred and secular music, and 
there were ovations for the boy soloists, Tom Huber and 
Billy Probst, and for the tenor, John Finnegan. Father 
Finn conducted the chorus. The concert was under direc 
tion of St. Andrew's Church. 

Another important acquisition to the faculty of the East- 
man School of Music, now in course of erection, is Adelin 

. Fermin, Dutch singer and teacher, who will head the voice 
department of the new music school. Mr. Fermin has been 
connected for many years with the Peabody Conservatory 
at Baltimore. Still another artist who has been procured 
for the school is Pierre Augieras, the eminent French 
pianist, who has been on tour this season with Kubelik. 
He was heard in Rochester early in the season. Mr. 
Augieras plans to devote part of his time to recital work 
in connection with his teaching. 

A members’ recital was given by the Tuesday Musicale 
on March 15 in the Hotel Seneca ballroom. Those who took 
part were Avis James van de Vort, Mae Timmons, May 
Foley Ball, Gertrude Miller, playing two pianos, eight 
hands; Lucille Curtis, soprano, with Alice Wysard as ac- 
companist, and Mrs. Buell Mills, contralto, with Mrs. Au- 
gustine Smith at the piano. 

Local talent participated in a benefit concert for the piano 
and organ fund of Spencer-Ripley Methodist Church on 
March 22. The soloists were Louise E. Schaad, soprano; 
Irene I. Hollis, contralto; Seneca Foote, baritone; Bessie 
Wiedrich, violinist; Alice C. Wysard, accompanist. 

Frederick Schlieder, of New York, gave an interesting 
lecture recital on improvisation at the Institute of Musical 
Art, April 12 

San Antonio, Texas, April 20, 1921.—Mrs. Lewis 
Krams-Beck arranged an interesting program, April 5, un- 
der the auspices of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in compliment to the Council of Jewish Women, which was 
in convention here. The participants were Hazel Cain, 
D. Davis, Kathleen Moore, T. Mareux, Willetta Clark, 
Beth Canfield and Mrs. Lester Morris and Mrs. Harry 
Williams, violinists (ensemble number); Edward McKen- 
zie, baritone; Carmen Gorjux, soprano. The accompa- 
nists were Mildred Elgin, Mrs. Edward McKenzie and 
Hector Gorjux, respectively. 

The Hertzberg Musical Club, consisting of the pupils of 
Clara Duggan Madison, pianist, presented Birdice Blye, 
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numbers were 
Magic Flute,” andante move- 
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pianist, in recital, April 9. Miss Blye displayed splendid 
technic, a fine clear tone and excellent interpretative in 


MUSICAL 


sight. Her program consisted of numbers by Chopin, Bee- 
thoven, Neupert, Weber-Tausig, Serge Bortkiewiez, 
Rubinstein, Schubert-Liszt and Liszt. The artist is no 


stranger to San Antonio, and during her short stay recitals 
were also given at two. of the large Catholic schools. 

Mary Aubrey, contralto, accompanied by Mrs. Lawrence 
Meadows, and Julien Paul Blitz, cellist, accompanied by 
Mrs. Blitz, were the soloists when the first anniversary of 
the downtown Army Y. M. C. A. was celebrated, April 11. 
The Twelfth Field Artillery Band played several numbers 
aud numerous addresses were made. 

Mts. Edward Sachs had charge of the annual musical 
program given by the Council of Jewish Women, The 
program was given April 12 by Mrs. Harry Williams, 
Mrs. Frank Smith, Mrs. Lester Morriss, Corinire Worden 
and Willeta May Clarke, violinists (in ensemble) ; Edward 
Goldstein, cellist; Mrs. Edward Sachs, pianist; Mattie 
Hertt Rees, soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; Martha 


Mathieu, soprano, and Mrs, Harry Williams (violinist 
(solo). 

The members of the San Antonio Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation were guests of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, April 13. 


After a short business session, Bertram Simon, violinist, 
accompanied by Walter Dunham, played two enjoyable 
numbers. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Roy Repass, president; Mrs. Roland Springall, vice-presi- 


dent; Alice Mayfield, secretary, and Adeline Bardenwerper, 
treasurer, 

Walter P. Romberg presented fifteen of his pupils in 
violin recital, April 15, in the auditorium of the Y. W. 
C. A. The program was very enjoyable. 


The Barnard E. Bee Chapter of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy presented Soyla Medvedieff, soprano; 
Philip Sevasta, harpist, and Lee Cronican, pianist, in re- 
citals April 15 and 16, Interesting and varied programs 
were given. The three artists delighted their audiences, as 
was evidenced by the enthusiastic applause. 

The B Minor and B Major Musical Club met April 16. 
The program, arranged by Nessy! Levinson and Mercedes 


Arnold, had for the participants Sarah Karcher, Anita 
Brenner, Kathleen Sammers, Ethel Collins, Laura Keller, 
Dorothy Brennex, Nellie Collins, Sadye Goldberge, Bennie 


Essercik, Melvin Wolff and Frank Anderlitch. 
San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
San Francisco, Cal.-(See “Music on the 
Slope.”) 
Shreveport, Pa. 


Pacific 


(See letter on another page. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Syracuse, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 
Tacoma, Wash.—(See Pacific Slope.” ) 
Tampa, Fla., April 16, 

were given recently under the auspices of the 

Lee Chapter of the N. D. C. Irma Seydel, violinist ; 

Fowlston, baritone, and Artemisa Elizando, pianist, 

the artists appearing in these recitals. They were 

enjoyed, 

At a recent recital by the pupils of Mamie Costelia-Daw 
son, scholarships were conferred on pupils enrolled as stu 
dents of the Sherwood Conse rvatory of Music who received 


“Music on the 


192) Iwo excellent recitals 
Anna Carter 
Edgar 
were 
much 


over 98 per cent. in the year’s study as prescribed by that 
institution. Miss Marian Beaver, representative of the 
Sherwood Conservatory, was present to make this presen 
tation. 


Hart gave their regular month 
April 9, which was enjoyed by 


The pupils of Mrs. E, H 
ly program on Saturday, 
patrons and friends. 

Fairy tales and folk lore constituted the subject matte: 
of a charming program given by the Friday Morning Mu- 
sicale, April 15. Two selections from Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel,” played by the club orchestra, under 
Hulda Kreher’s direction, were an attractive feature of this 
program, Isabel Warquet, Spanish prima donna, was a 
guest at this meeting and sang two numbers with orches 
tral accompaniments arranged by Mr. Rigan 

Utica, N. Y., April 17, 1921.—An extraordinary and 
unique venture was made recently by the St. David's 
Women’s Club, in forming a Welsh Eisteddfod composed 
entirely of women. Of course, music ranked first in the 
competitions, and for the occasion Clara Novello Davies 
was present, in the dual capacity of an adjudicator ot 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, played 
for the first time in Boston yester 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
He is one of the most interesting of 
the pianists who have visited this 
country of late seasons, as he is 
certainly one of the most artistic. 

Mr. Mirovitch is first of all the 
poetic and respectful interpreter of 
great music. He, too, has his own 
ideas, but he never plays to the gal- 
lery. Furthermore, he has technic 
in abundance, a technic exception- 
ally clean as well as brilliant, a 
tone that sings, a great variety of 
“touches.” But he has thought as 
well as worked and performed. His 
playing has the stamp of artistic 
mastery.—Olin Downes in Boston 
Post. 
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ALFRED MIROVITCH 


EMINENT PIANIST-COMPOSER 
Uses the 


CHICKERING PIANO 


Exclusively 


TWO DECISIVE VERDICTS 


BOOKING NOW — SEASON 1921-1922 


In my opinion, Mr. Mirovitch’s 
performance of the Chopin nocturne 
and the Chopin etude No. 7, opus 
25, are of sufficient artistic value to 
place him among the very finest in- 
terpretative artists of the piano- 
forte. 


a veritable 
Beethoven, 


would be 
classic 5, 


[ am sure he 
master with the 


Mozart et al., where the serene 
delicacy of his cantabile, the sobrie 
ty of his phrasing, and the clarity 


of his technic would be revealed 
most effectively 
There was an excellent and intel 


and also very warm 
applause.—Her 
American 


ligent audience, 
and discriminating 
man De Vries in Chicago 


47 West 42nd Street, New York 
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A Series of Tales About Musical, Nearly Musical, und Non-Musical Persons, of Which This 
Is Number Eleven, and Is Entitled 


AMBITION AND THE “MUSIC-MANIA” 


By VIOLETTE RAE 


Copyrighted, 1921, by The Musical Courier Company. 


? USIC-MANIA” seems to be a prevalent mental 

M disorder from which, | am led to believe, many 
men and women (particularly women) are suf- 

have come to realize this because of certain 
existing circumstances, which I see from day to day. I 
should really call it “vocal-mania,” as it seems to be pre- 
dominant among the many who believe that their only 
mission in life is to become vocal “stars.” We also see 
the same mania among piano and violin students, who are 
talented to a certain degree but not fitted to become pro- 
fessional instrumentalists In this field, however, the 
maniacs,” as I call them, are not seen quite so often 
Che first time | began to realize the existence of this dis- 
order was when | was passing along the halls of a well 
known studio building. What a frenzied conglomeration 
of sound I heard! 

As I went by Mme. Blank’s studio, I heard some poor 
creature actually “cawing” like a crow—that identical ear- 
splitting noise, only, if anything, worse. Through the 
transom of the next door, the sound came a bit more 
pleasantly to the ear, but then the third! It sounded like 
a woman of sixty (you are familiar with that person 
whose voice is heard above the rest of the congregation's 
singing on Sunday morning) who was battling with “Un 
tel Di" from “Madame Butterfly.” Let me ask right here 
why so many teachers select that particular aria for 
struggling “music-maniacs?” Well, of all the people who 
up and down, to and from, their lessons in those over- 
worked studio buildings, I wonder how few are really 
talented. Judging from the average sounds that one hears 
coming from these studios, it is no wonder that a well 
known humorist called one of the buildings, “The House 
of a Thousand Noises.” I think that while there are many 
talented pupils, there are comparatively few who have 
enough talent to hope to follow a professional career. 

And yet, can one conscientiously blame the teachers? 
The so called “music-mania” sufferers believe, I think, 
their hearts and souls that they have voices and that they 
will sooner or later become vocal sensations. But would it 
not be a wonderful thing if they could Acar themselves? 
One must not blame the teachers, for if one teacher did 
not relieve them of their money, another on the floor below 
would probably be glad of the opportunity to do so. I 

onder if the price of the lesson is worth the patience a 


fering. . I 


teacher must have with these “music-maniacs ?” 

Chis story is about one of them, a woman who was 
overly ambitious and who had persuaded herself into be- 
lieving that her big mission in life was to have a public 
career. Her teacher, with whom she has been working 
for a few years, had never led her to think that she would 
have a career. This teacher, when asked for her candid 
opinion, said that she would do better to go home and 
teach, rather than to try to sing professionally. Yet the 
yupil hopes and feels sure she is destined to become a 
famous singer. The teacher, knowing that the woman has 
this in mind, has not really discouraged her, although she 
told her the truth once. Is it right for the teacher to 
continue, knowing the ambition of her pupil who has no 
real talent and who finally must realize that she has wasted 
her precious time and money? On first thought, I say 
“No,” and then, when I am brought face to face with the 
persistency of these people and realize that they cannot 
be persuaded to give up their misplaced ambitions, I am 
led to ask, “What else can any teacher do but try to 
teach them and let them hope?” 

Jennie Bowen, the subject of this tale, had every reason 
to be happy and contented in her married life back home 
in Wisconsin, She impressed one as being a_ sensible 
woman, but the fact that she started out to have a career 


known her husband, Johnson Bowen, a prosperous and 
well known manufacturer of furniture, many years. In 
fact, they had gone to school .and grown up together. 
When they came East to consult various teachers, Tom 
promised his friend to keep an eye on his wife after he 
returned to Wisconsin. Not long after, he heard Mrs. 
Bowen sing at a musicale and was impressed and told 
every one that she would become a famous singer. I have 
often said he admired her appearance on this occasion 
because he doesn't know much about the technicalities of 
+. voice. After she had studied here a year, I met her. 

I liked her from the minute I set eyes on her. She was a 
quiet and sweet individual with refined manners, and we 
got along famously. It was not long, however, before we 
began to talk about vocal teachers, the good, the bad and the 
other kind. Mrs. Bowen sincerely expressed her gratitude 
for what her teacher, Mme. Ranier, had done for her, but 
she admitted that she had discovered that her teacher had 
limitations. She wanted my advice about trying another 
teacher whom she heard had lots of influence, especially 
with the various impresarios and managers. In a word, 
Mrs. Bowen had acquired the “changing teacher habit,” a 
practise which is very prevalent among “music-maniacs.” 
They go from teacher to teacher and they are always dis- 
satisfied. I strongly advised her to remain with Mme. 
Ranier, whose so-called “limitations” were more imaginary 
than real in the mind of. this disappointed pupil. After 
that I did not see much of her for some time. Then she 
dropped in one afternoon for tea. She had just returned 
from her home in Wisconsin, she said, after passing the 
summer with her husband. She had had a good rest but 
was glad to get back to work. To use her own words, she 
was “rusty and fairly ached for the sound of a piano.” 
Her piano, it seems, had not been delivered to her hotel 
and she asked if | would mind her running over a few 
songs on mine. Of course, I didn’t. I had never heard 
her. sing and this circumstance gave me an opportunity to 
find out what k:nd of a voice she really ha 

I never desire to be severe. In fact, 1 am naturally 
lenient and inclined to find the best in everything. Grant- 
ing her the excuse of lack of practise, the voice itself was 
less than mediocre. Admitting that it was of sweet timbre, 
it was naturally weak and badly produced—this after years 
of study under capable teachers. I realized at once that 
Mrs. Bowen would never get anywhere professionally with 
such a voice. As she sat there at the piano, I saw the utter 
folly and the blindness of this so-called “music-mania.” 
Why did that good husband, who provided so well for 
her, have to go on, day in and day out, alone back home? 
He was as good as wifeless—and for nothing. If Mrs. 
Bowen had any kind of a voice that was above the average 
and if she faced a professional future of any promises, it 
would be different. After a bit she stopped and twisted 
around on the piano stool, smiling a little happily as though 
she were pleased with herself and expected to have me 
say something that would tickle her vocal vanity. 

“You won't mind my being frank, Mrs. Bowen ?” I 
asked, perhaps a bit abruptly, but I couldn't help it. “You 
see,” I went on, “I have been thinking while you were 
singing. I have come to know the musical world and I 
realize what a fight a career means these days—even for 
the most talented. I have what you might call a practical 
way of looking at these things. Can you realize how many 
people have labored, struggled and almost gone hungry in 
order to try to have a public career? Many have done 
this simply because they blindly felt that a future was in 
store for them—that their mission in life was to sing or 
to play to a reluctant public. I grant many times people 
have conquered difficulties in their paths and tasted of 
success, but how many more have just kept along as best 
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nervously in her chair and her face dropped a little. Mrs. 
Bowen was disappointed. I had not praised her as, no 
doubt, many of the friends back home had done. Oh, those 
ruinous friends! 

“But, Mrs. Bowen,” I continued, “if you will excuse me, 
your case is hopeful.” Her face lighted slightly and I felt 
sorry that I had started to tell her the truth about herself. 
“Your voice is sweet and it has done no harm to cultivate 
it, if only for the personal gratification it gives you in doing 
so. You have a splendid husband, one who is devoted to 
you. Woman to woman, you are not twenty nor even 
thirty and the best years of your life as far as a profes- 
sional career is concerned are behind you. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. You are not old in the ordinary sense of the 
word. You are too old, however, to hope to become a 
successful professional singer. Now take a_ seasoned 
woman’s advice, one who has been through the whole 
experience, and be sensible before it is too late. Give up 
this idea of a career and go home to your husband. It—” 

“My husband wants me to stay here in New York and 
study,” she interrupted, her color rising. “He wants me 
to be happy.” 

“Ah, that’s just it. He wants you to be happy but do 
you consider his happiness and do you realize that you 
can never achieve what you have set out to?” 

“Well,” she replied, “he must be happy and satisfied 
for he has never expressed his disapproval. I have made 
up my mind to become a professional vocalist and nothing 
can or will stop me. Besides my husband is bound up in 
business and doesn’t get much of a chance to miss me. 
All my summers have been passed with him and were I to 
stay home now, I would be miserable. Don’t you see? If 
others have taken that chance of being successful before 
me, I am going to do so, too. If I fail, it is my own 
failure. The best years of my life, as you called them, 
were devoted to my husband and we were all that we could 
be to each other. When we married, I gave up my singing, 
because my home demanded so much time. He and I 
struggled along, poor but happy, until a number of years 
ago his business increased tremendously. My housewifely 
duties were then lessened by the servants and as we had 
no children, I had lots of time on my hands. I was not a 
club woman, for | loathed the pettiness of club life. I 
grew restless. My husband began to worry — me 
and finally urged me to take up my music again. I did so 
joyfully and progressed so rapidly under the best teacher 
in town that I goon longed to come East. I suggested this 
plan to him and at first, I will admit, he did not like the 
idea, but just at that time he was obliged to make a busi- 
ness trip to New York and he decided to take me along. 
Before going, my vocal teacher at home suggested that I 
go and see Mme. Ranier in New York to get her opinion 
of my voice. I sang for her and she told us that she saw 
no reason why I couldn’t become a successful sivger, if I 
worked hard. That was quite enough. On the way home 
we planned that I should lose no time in returning to New 
York to begin work with Mme. Ranier. Since then my 
husband has never complained of being alone. He has al- 
ways encouraged me in every possible way- 

“Maybe it was hasty of me to give you any advice, Mrs. 
Bowen,” I apologized, seeing that I was treading on 
dangerous ground. “As long as Mr. Bowen is happy in 
your ambition, what else matters.” I realized that people 
suffering from “music-mania” do not take kindly to advice 
that does not flatter them. 

And that is just the point of our story; something else 
mattered to Mr. Bowen—his loneliness. If Mrs. Bowen 
had then heeded my advice (I do not say this boastfully) 
the inevitable might not have happened. During the years 
that she was in New York studying, Bowen consoled him- 
self by seeing a charming and ever sympathetic widow once 
in a while. By degrees this widow filled his wife’s vacancy 
so well that I heard only a month ago that he had already 
taken steps to give his wife her freedom, along with a 
goodly sum with which she can further her career, if she 
wants to, And the queer part is that Jennie Bowen seems 
to be bearing up under the shock of the unexpected, be- 
cause she is still insanely possessed with the idea that her 
big mission in life is to be a singer, and that she will make 
a sensation, if the wicked managers and the ignorant public 
will only give her a real chance. 


Lanham-Kimbro Nuptials June 1 
Mrs. Thomas Phillip Wilhoite has issued invitations to 
the wedding of her daughter, Mrs. Virginia Wilhoite 
Kimbro, to McCall Lanham, Wednesday, June 1, 4 p. m., 
in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, New York. The couple 








four years ago (she is now nearly forty) at once puts her 
in the so-called “music-maniac” class. When I met Mrs. 
Bowen after she came to study here in New York, she told _ there. 
me she had been married twenty years and that her husband 
was so interested in her singing that he gladly made the 
sacrifice of spending his winters alone in their Wisconsin 
home so as not to interfere with her making the most of 
the best instruction in New York It sounded very 
generous on the husband's part, and quite plausible. 

fom Raeny, a mutual friend, introduced us. He had 


the top of the ladder even for the best. 


they could, being content with a chance to sing here and 
These people could have gotten somewhere if they yor, 
had spent their time and money in other directions. i 
more numerous are the cases, my dear Mrs. Bowen, 
a life has been a complete failure—utterly empty—because 
that person has not had the sense to realize that the world 
holds better singers and that there is very little room at 


“Now, with you”—I got no further for she squirmed 


will be at home after July 15 at 2493 Broadway, New 


Even stiinteeactag 
where Perfield Demonstration in Richmond Hill 

Thursday afternoon, May 12, Effa Ellis Perfield and 
Nell Hanks presented pupils in a demonstration lesson 
of “Ear, Eye and Touch” work at the Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Richmond Hill, S. I. 











Her rich, clear voice, splendid rendition and thorough knowledge of 
the work at hand, necessitated numerous recalls. Her voice blended 
beautifully with the orchestra background. 

A colorful voice, plenty of temperament, Held the 
audience throughout,—The Press, Philadelphia. 


interest of the 


A soloist of decided importance, Mina Dolores sang with the Steel Pier 
Orchestra making an enviable impression with her superb vocalization. 
Daily Press, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Her voice has warmth and color.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


But it was in the sincerity of her art and in a certain charm of rendi- 
tion that the singer made her greatest impreasion. -Evening Public Ledger, 
Philade Iphia 

With a singularly agreeable and well trained voice, rich in color and 
employed with much art, Miss Dolores combines the taste and intelligence 
of a true artist, and rare versatility, She sang her varied groups of songs 
in the original language, and in each instance with notable linguistic 
facility as well as marked vocal fluency.—The North American, Philadelphia. 
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MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO 


4th Floor, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A sweet voice and a sympathetic manner,—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

She has a voice of quite unusual timbre, velvety, expressive and bell- 
like in its clearness. Her program was beautifully arranged and admirably 
selected.—-The Philadelphia Record. —-—-— 

While it was an ambitious program that she presented the soprano had 
no difficulty in encompassing its exacting requirements singing fluently in 
English, Italian, French, German and Russian, and to each of her songs 
giving the intelligence of distinctive interpretation. Her voice is a soprano 
of smooth, rich mezzo quality. —The_ Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 
disposing of florid passages or in sustaining legato phrases, she is 

Her colorful and serious work lacked nothing of fire 
Enthusiastic applause was unstintingly given. “Fhe Call, 


In 
equally at home. 
or ge i 
Newark, 

Possesses a soprano of extensive range, fine volume and sympathetic 
timbre.—The Transcript, Boston. ———— 

Delighted her audience with unusual Russian folk songs.—Rockaway News, 


Rockaway, 
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I SEE THAT— 


Mrs, Andrew Carnegie has given $250 for the support of 
the Stadium concerts. 

Vincent d’indy is planning a seven weeks’ visit to this 
country, 

The Rubinstein Club is fortunate in being the only club in 
New York at which Raisa, Ponselle and Julia Culp have 
appeared in recital this season, 

Little Gloria Caruso is the youngest member of the Junior 
Art Patrons of America. 

Irma Seydel has been engaged to play at Aix-la-Chapelle 
with the Municipal Orchestra next October. 

Tetrazzini will form a Society of the Daughters of the 
Italian Revolution, modeled after the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

George Hamlin is the possessor of an original Hugo Wolf 
manuscript. 

The London String Quartet will tour the South the end of 
November and early December. 

There are one hundred teachers on the faculty of the Mac- 
Phail School of Music in Minneapolis. 

Ethel Leginska and a number of her pupils have gone abroad 
to spend the summer in Europe. 

J. Francis Smith has opened managerial offices in Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 

Hans Hess is the owner of one of the finest cellos in 
existence. 

Roland Witte, of Horner & Witte (Kansas City) was en- 
tertained by musical celebrities while in New York. 
Votichenko probably will not return to America before the 

fall. 

Max Gegna has returned to New York from a Coast to 
Coast tour with ‘Tetrazzini. 

Loedwijk Mortelmans was well received in Boston as com- 
poser and pianist. 

Lydia Lindgren has bought a home in Flushing, L. |. and 
plans to become an American citizen. 

Robert Hayne ‘larrant recently presented Galli-Curci in 
New Orleans for the third time. 

An anarchist’s bomb wrecked the Teatro Lirico in Milan 
during an opera performance. 

Richard tuhlig will conduct his second master class in Los 
Angeles, beginning June 3. 

Spartanburg’s (Juartet-Centennial Festival was a great suc- 





cess. 

Telmanyi will make his American debut with the Puila- 
delphi Orchestra the middle of October. 

Over 100,000 requests have been made for tickets for the 
free band concerts at Columbia University. 

Sergei Radamsky, the Russian tenor, has been on tour with 
the Hambourg Trio. 

Birgit Engell’s 1921-22 tour in America is booking rapidly. 

Mme. Niessen-Stone, the 4g a vocal teacher of New 
York, sails for i urope June 1 

William Robyn is featuring Mana-Zucca’s songs on his 
programs. 

Anne Shaw Faulkner will lecture at the summer school of 
the American Conservatory in Chicago. 

The Ohio Music Teachers’ Association heid its thirty-ninth 
convention at Dayton, April 27-29. 

J. Fischer & Brother have just published Mortimer Wilson’s 
“Fiddlers Four’—for tour-part violin chorus. 

There is a report that Chaliapine, the Russian basso, will 
come to the .United States next fall. 

Giulio Crimi’s season in Atlanta with the Metropolitan 
Opera was extremely successful. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and Nelle Eberhard were guests 
at the spring festival of the Brooklyn Music School 
Settlement. 

The Birmingham Orchestral Society held its first annual 
music festival April 29 and 30. 

Alfred Cortot will go to South America in July for a con- 
cert season. 

Paul Althouse did not cancel even one date on his recent 
sixteen weeks’ tour. 

The American Music Optimists will hold their last recital of 
the season on Sunday afternoon, May 29. 

Richard Strauss will conduct three subscription concerts at 
the Metropolitan. 

The Syracuse Festival was successful financially as well as 
artistically. 

Classes in the Perfield System are being conducted at the 
Montessori Children’s University. 

Josef Stransky will go abroad at the completion of the 
present tour Of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Florence Easton will hereafter record exclusively for the 
Brunswick Phonograph Company. 

Caroline Curtiss is now her own manager. 

The twentieth annual commencement of the Guilmant Organ 
School takes place Monday evening, June 6. 

A. V. Broadhurst, of Enoch & Sons, has arrived from Eu- 
rope with two new Chaminade compositions. 

The MacDowell Symphony Orchestra will continue re- 
hearsing during the summer. 

“The Last Waltz” is proving to be one of the best produc- 
tions the Shuberts have presented in New York. 

Charles W. Whiting, musician and bandmaster, died on 
May 13. : 

No more applications will be received for the free Chorus 
School of the Metropolitan. 

A scheme to make jazz music unpopular was indorsed at 
the annual convention of the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Hans Kronold is celebrating his twenty-fifth year as a 
cellist. 

Ethelynde Smith has returned from a tour of return en- 
gagements which took her to the Far West. 

Franklin Riker will keep his New York and Philadelphia 
studios open this year until July 15. 

Prihoda has arrived safely in Italy and begun a successful 
concert tour. 

Lhevinne gave six recitals within two weeks before sold- 
out houses in Mexico. 

Louis Campbell-Tipton, the American composer, died in his 
Paris home on May 1. 

Ruth Clug, pianist, will sail for Europe on May 21. 

Sascha Jacobsen will play at the Capitol Theater during the 
week of May 22. 
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The Boston Tercentenary Music Festival has been called 


off. 

Marinus De Jong has composed a prelude and dedicated it 
to Anita Baldwin. 

Daisy Jean will sail for Europe on June 9 on the Saxonia 
via Cherbourg. 

Gladice Morisson is the name of another artist who will 
summer in Europe. 

McCormack’s Chicago appearance added $80,000 more to the 
Irish Relief. 

Alfred Maguenat was married to Louise Vialet on April, 20. 

Arthur C. Sullivan, eight years old, is the youngest guar- 
antor of the Chicago Opera guarantee fund. 

G. N. 


Announced Program of Tri-City Biennial 


The announced program of the Twelfth Biennial Con- 
vention and Festival to be held at the Tri-Cities from June 
6 to 14, gives promise of many interesting events. On 
Monday, June 6, the enrollment and registration of mem- 
bers and visitors will take place, followed by a banquet and 
concert in the evening. At the formal opening at the 
Capitol Theater, there will be various addresses of welcome, 
after which Paolo Gallico and Pauline Armoux MacArthur, 
composer and librettist of the oratorio “The Apocalypse” 
will be presented. Ernest Schelling will speak on “The 
Educational and Cultural Value of the Music Clubs,” Ru- 
dolph Ganz on “The Force in America for Musical Growth” 
and Dr. Eugene Noble on “Orchestral Influence.” The 
musical program will be furnished by J. Fred Wolle, or- 
ganist; Edwin Johnson, tenor; Arvid Samuelson, pianist ; 
The Harmonic Quartet, with Irwin Swindell, accompanist. 

Tuesday, June 7: Official opening, assembling of officers, 
etc.; group singing under Geoffrey O'Hara; speech by the 
president, Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling; report of credentials 
committee, various reports, luncheon, and tributes to the 
memory of Helen G. Steele, deceased member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. Three o’clock—harp recital by 
Betty Gilmore. Four o’clock—American Music Prize Com- 
positions, announcements and performance of works. In 
the evening at 8.15, at the Augustana College Gymnasium, 
“The Apocalypse” will be given for the first time, with the 
following artists participating: Cyrena Van Gordon, dra- 
matic soprano; Estelle Liebling, lyric soprano; Katherine 
Meisle, contralto; Frederick Gunster, tenor; Edwin Swain, 
baritone; Augustus Ottone, bass, assisted by the Tri-City 
Chorus, re ‘yril Graham director, and the Tri-City Symphony 
Orchestra, Ludwig Becker conductor. Presentation of 
$5,000 prize. 

Wednesday, June 8—Group singing led by Mrs. Ora 
Frost, organ solo by Harold Vincent Milligen and songs 
by Olive Nevin, soprano, followed by various business mat 
ters. 2.30 o’clock—“Speech Improvement” and _ interpreta- 
tion of songs by Dagmar Perkins. 7 o’clock—Banquet Tri- 
City Press Club and music by Nelda Hewitt Stevens, so 
prano. 8.15 o’clock—Second performance of “The Apoc- 
alypse.” 

Thursday, June 9—Business matters, song recital by 
Orpha Kendall Holtsman, mezzo-soprano; luncheon and 
reports of special committees. 4.15 o’clock—address and 
program by Nelson Illingworth. 8.15—concert by Tri-City 
Symphony Orchestra, addresses by Tri-City Orchestra As- 
sociation and program by Leo Sowerby, composer-pianist. 

Friday, June 10—Opening business, reports, announce- 
ments, etc., Girls’ Soprano Chorus, Bass Unison Chorus, 
Davenport, directed by Lillian Gunnis. Among the ad- 
dresses during the afternoon session will be one by Dr. 
Hollis Dann, director of music at Cornell University. There 
will be a musical program by the Junior Club and Elizabeth 
Gest. 8.15—concert by Charles Marshall, tenor of the Chi 
cago Opera Association 

Saturday, June 11—Report of credentials committee, ete. 
4.00 o’clock—Lawn Festival, development of the Dance, 500 
participants. 8.14—concert by National Young Artist Win- 
ners, under direction of Mrs. Louis Yager, national chair- 
man, 

Sunday morning, June 12 -Musician delegates and artist 
guest pe ‘rformances in the ‘Tri-( ‘ity Church. 

Afternoon—3.00; Vespers, under the direction of Geof 
frey O'Hara. 

Monday, June 13—Report on the Revision of By-Laws 
3.00—Music Memory Contest of 7500 children directed by 
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Alice Rogers. Costume recital of songs for young and 
grown-up children by “Bobby” Besler and Sturkow-Ryder. 

Tuesday, June 14—Unfinished business, report of resolu- 
tions committee, announcement of election and introduction 
of the new board, program of lectures and recital by Harold 
Vincent Milligen and Olive Nevin. 


Ralph Cox’s Songs Popular 


Ralph Cox’s songs are gaining in popularity daily, and 
are being featured by artists in all parts of the country 
At the recent recital of Florence Otis in New Haven, Conn., 
the soprano’s beautiful voice was heard to adv: antage in 
“Where Roses Blow.” Marguerita Sylva scored in “Some- 
body Loves Me” at the benefit concert for the League of 
Foreign Born Citizens at the residence of Mr. and Mrs 
Vincent Astor, New York. Theo Karle's singing of “The 
Afternoon” and “To a Hilltop” has been highly praised by 
the press of the various cities in which the noted tenor has 
appeared this season. “Sun, and the Sky, and You,” is one 
of the successful numbers on the programs of Ralph Thom 
linson, the popular baritone. 


Grey’s Songs Heard at Globe Concert 


On Wednesday evening, May 11, at the Globe concert 
held at the Stuyvesant High School, the compositions of 
G. Forster and Frank H. Grey were heard Marguerite 
Ringo, soprano, was heard in a group of Mr. Grey's songs, 
including “Think Love of Me,” “Mammy Dear,” “Mes 
sages,” and “Bird-Man On High.” Knight MacGregor, 
baritone, also sang a group consisting of “Dear Eyes,” “Only 
a Little While,” “Last Year's Roses,” and “Winter Love 
Tale.” 


Easton in Atlanta and Spartanburg 


Florence Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang with this organization on tour in Atlanta, 
Ga., with her customary success. From there she went to 
Spartanburg, S. C., where she appeared as one of the fea 
tured soloists at the festival, singing Wagnerian selections 
in English and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” Returning to 
New York, she sang the leading role in “Madame Butter 
fly” at the Metropolitan Opera House in a special benefit 
performance. 











Harry H. Hall and 
Gabrielle Elliot 


Managers 


take pleasure in presenting 


ANTONIO 


ROCCA 


Leading tenor, Opéra Comique, Paris, Chicago 
Opera Company and por opera com 
panies of France and Italy. 





A limited number of concert appear- 
ances are now being booked for 
the season of 1921-1922 


Harry H. Hall Gabrielle Elliot 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 


“His voice is a crystal without a flaw.” 


L’Eclair, Paris. 
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ic competition and something of a director of events, 

ay nothing of being an unusual attraction 
One of the most striking features of the Eisteddfod was 
the singing of Isabelle McEwan, a pupil of Mme. Davies, 
vho shows exceptional promise. Miss McEwan rendered 
One Fine Day” from “Madame Butterfly,” responding to 
irresistible demands for an encore with “There is No 
Death,” O'Hara? The principal competitive event was for 
when the Haydn Male Chorus divided itself 
known as the Crusaders and the other 
They gave “The Crusaders,” in turn, splen 
didly, and later united again under the direction of Prof. 
lohn G. Thomas, to sing “The Golden Harp.” The honor 
iry president on Monday evening was Mrs. F’, W. Roberts, 
president of the New Century Club, who rendered an ap 
ropriate address tertha Dean Hughes, superintendent of 
in the Utica Public Schools, presided honorarily on 
ening. To Mrs. C. W. Hitchcock, president of 


ale che ruses, 
nto two parts, 
as the Britons 


one 


Hiuist 
1 we sday ey 














MRS. GEORGE LEE 


BREADY 


Opera Recitals 


including the Standard Operas and the 
| Novelties of the Season 


Among Mrs, BREADY’S Programs Are 
The Blue Bird, Louise, le Chem- 
ineau, The Ring, Parsifal, Love 
of the Three Kings, Julien, and 
other full-length operas. 

For Dates, Season of 1921-1922, Address 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 


101 Park Avenue - ~- = New York City 




















MUSICAL COURIER 


the St. David’s Women’s Club and conductor of the affair, 
wth is due for a smooth and successful gathering. It is 
the first of this sort ever held in Utica. 

Allan McQuhae and the Utica Philharmonic Society de- 
lighted a large audience at the Knights of Columbus Hall 
on March 29 in connection with a cantata, “Barbara 
Frietchie,” by Jordan. Mira E. Dibble figured prominently 
in the success of the evening as a soloist. The cantata was 
given under the direction of Prof. Evans, and was most 
successful 

On the same evening forty-five male members of the 
Syracuse University musical clubs, en tour, presented a 
delightful program at the Hotel Utica ballroom before a 
large audience. The clubs were under the direction of Prof. 
Charles Egbert Burnham, of the College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University. Features of the program seemed to be the 
readings by Dwight Murphy and Theodore Rautenberg, Jr.’s, 
violin solos 

Pupils of Ruth Viola Blenis’ piano school gave a recital at 
the school March 30. The school has been unusually suc- 
cessful, and an exceptionally large number of guests enjoyed 
the well selected program 

There is no question but what the development of music 
in the Utica public schools is getting somewhere under the 
direction of Bertha Dean Hughes. Friday, April 1, saw the 
usual assembly of the upper classmen, but the keyote was 
The U. F. A. Or- 


music, and that music was really good. 
chestra, the Boys’ Glee Club, Carlton Weeks and Joseph 
Huther was heard. Miss Hughes accompanied. What 


promises to provoke some interest is the announcement made 
by Roland Hess, business manager of the academy paper, 
that the school needs a new “academy” song, and the stu- 
dents are taking a live and active interest in the composition 
of this, 

Easter Sunday saw unusual music in all of the churches, 
but one deserving of special mention was the rendition by 
the combined choirs of Grace Church of “Galilee,” by An 
drews. It was given under the direction of Hugh Mackin- 
non, organist and choirmaster. The soloists were Helen 
Ney, soprano; Mrs. Russel Wheeler, contralto; Edward 
Lloyd, tenor, and Robert Q. Morris, baritone. 

There is no denying the artistry and grace possessed by 
Valerie Deucher, of this city, who studied abroad and is 
now on the concert stage. Miss Deucher sang herself into 
the hearts of her townspeople April 3 in a recital in costume 
at the Hotel Utica ballroom. She offered a brilliant and 
highly appreciative program in four parts—two French, one 
American Indian, and the other folksongs of the British 
Isles. One suggestion might be made, that Miss Deucher 
rearrange her program with a view to placing her piece 
d'resistance last, and so assemble it that the Indian songs 
finish her program. Margaret Briesen accompanied the 
singer on the piano in finished style. 

Miss Briesen got together several of the societies of Holy 
and St. George’s Church on April 4 and entertained 
them royally with an interesting recital. Miss Briesen is 
organist of Christ Church and one of the most popular 
artists in the city. 

The meeting of the New Century Club April 5 was 
marked by two delightful programs compiled by Mrs. Wal- 
ter D. Post, chairman. In the afternoon, ‘in addition to an 
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GIULIA GRILLI, Mezzo Soprano 


“Her voice is a mezzo soprano, well placed and effectively used.” 
—New York Tribune. 
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Management: 
The New York Concert Society 
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(Vocal Department) 


remedies.’ 


AEOLIAN HALL next fall. 


Summer Master School 
at the NEW YORK CONCERT SOCIETY, 


131 Riverside Drive, New York City | 


DIRECTORS 


Alfredo Martino « Albert Wolff 


Special courses for teachers and advanced pupils. 
tion,” “the technique of the attack,” “Freedom in singing. The loss 
of the voice through faulty methods of singing.” 
“Defects of the nasal cavity bearing on the voice, and 
on the different methods of breathing.” 


The New York Concert Society will present artist pupils satis- 
factorily completing these courses. 


Various dates have been reserved for their Concerts to be given at 


| . Application should be made early to Secretary 
_ THE NEW YORK CONCERT SOCIETY, 131 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 5676 


(Metropolitan Opera House Director) 


Opera Coaching — Orchestral 
Direction Exclusively 
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entertaining little play, Martha Williams offered one or two 
pleasing vocal solos, and the club enjoyed hearing Margaret L. 
Windheim, violinist. She was accompanied by Miss Kopp 
on the piano. In the evening Miss Windheim again de- 
lighted. Winifred Pape carried off two contralto solos 
successfully, and Professor Briggs’ orchestra furnished 
some excellent music. 

A concert was given at the Hotel Utica ballroom April 
16 by the Amherst University musical clubs. It will be 
remembered that the glee club, under the direction of G. P. 
Hall, of Brookline, Mass., recently received third place 
and honorable mention in the annual intercollegiate sing in 
New York. The mandolin club, as usual, ably handled its 
end of the program. 


Elsenheimer Pupils in Recital 

The Granberry Piano School gave a recital in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, New York, on May 13, which despite 
the storm was attended by a large audience. The particip- 
ants were Kenneth MacIntyre, Augusta Kusel, Grace 
Castagnetta, Helen Jalkut and Helen Kroll, all artist 
pupils of Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, who by their finished per- 
formance gained for their teac her fresh laurels. It happens 
quite frequently that a teacher presents one or even two 
pupils in a season whose work calls for special comment, 
but bringing out five at one recital is not of general oc- 
currence, particularly if these five young players reveal 
merits which stamp them as full fledged artists, which was 
the case at this concert. Their work was so uniformly 
good that to single out one in particular would be an 
injustice to the others, 

George Folsom Granberry, director of the Granberry 
Piano School, in addressing the audience said among other 
things that it is a pleasure to him to present five of Dr. 
Elsenheimer’s pupils, who through their work will prove 
themselves artists. 

The program opened with Beethoven's concerto in ¢ 
minor, op. 37 (with cadenza by Dr. Elsenheimer), in which 
Dr. Elsenheimer played the orchestral part on a second 
piano. This concerto was played by Kenneth MacIntyre 
with intelligence and sincerity, which netted for him much 
well deserved applause. 

Augusta Kusel played the romanza in D flat major, op. 
24, No. 9, Sibelius, as well as MacDowell’s “Landing of tne 
Pilgrims,” op. 55, No. 3, and “Hungarian,” op. 29, No. 12, 
disclosing musicianship and interpretative powers of a high 
order. 

Little Grace Castagnetta captivated her hearers by her 
performance of the F major prelude for “English Suite,’ 
Bach, sonata A major, Scarlatti, and “The Nightingale,” 
Alabieff-Liszt. Recall after recall was accorded her, but 
as encores were not permitted the audience was obliged 
to be content with her programmed numbers. 

Helen Jalkut, another young artist, was he we in a group 
comprising the B minor rhapsody, op, 79, No. Brahim’s ; 
F sharp wueet etude, op. 36, No. 13, Arensky, het Chopin's 
ballade A flat major, op. 47, which she played with re- 
sre ns Fo "shone and warmth. The program closed with 
a delightful rendition by Helen Kroll of Schumann’s 
“Carneval,” op. 9. Miss Kroll gave an intelligent reading 
of this standard composition for which she gained sincere 
applause. At the conclusion of the concert Dr. Elsen- 
heimer was called to the platform and was given an ovation. 


Reed Miller Specially Engaged for Vancouver 
Reed Miller has been specially engaged to sing in Van- 
couver, B. C., on May 30 and June 1 next. Not only have 
Mr. Miller's services been contracted for at an attractive 
figure, but he will also have the opportunity of enjoying a 
vacational trip at the same time after a strenuous season. 
Mr. Miller will travel in company with T. Tertius Noble, 
the composer and organist of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, where, besides his concert activities, Mr, Miller holds 
the tenor soloist position. On the 30th Mendelssohn’s “St. 


Paul” will be sung, and on June 1 a miscellaneous con- 
we in which Mr. Noble will also participate. 
Besides his many singing activities, Reed Miller has 


been making many phonographic records lately, as his clear 
voice is one that reproduces especially well, due partly to 
his exceptional diction. On this account his records are 
always very much in demand, 


Washington Society Hears Bori and Salvi 


On Menday evening, May 2, at the palatial home of Col. 
and Mrs. Robert M. Thompson, in Washington, D. C., Li 
crezia Bori and Alberto Salvi appeared in a joint musicale 
before a most distinguished audience, which included the 
French, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Serbian, Rumanian and 
Argentine Ambassadors, Gen. Tasker Bliss, ex-Secretary 
Lansing, and numerous senators, generals, admirals and 
luminaries of the political and social world. Miss Bori 
sang the aria from “Le Nozze de Figaro,” a group of 
French songs, and a group of Spanish songs in costume. 
Salvi, whose new gold harp created almost as much of a 
sensation as his astonishing prowess, played the allegro 
movement from Zabel’s C minor concerto, his own arrange- 
ment of Grieg’s “To Spring,” and Chopin’s fantasie im- 
promptu. 


Land “Requests” and Engagements 


Harold Land, baritone, had two requests recently, one to 
sing “The Americans Come!” (Fay Foster) for the Jersey 
City Oratorio Society, Arthur D. Woodruff, conductor, and 
the other by the officials of the American Legion to sing 
“There Is No Death,” by Geoffrey O'Hara, at the great 
memorial service at St. Thomas’ Church, April 10. About 
seventy patriotic societies were represented in the congre- 
gation, which packed the great edifice to overflowing. Mr 
Land is appearing twice in Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” 
May 13, when he sang with the Mamaroneck Oratorio So- 
ciety, and on May 26 at the Keene, N. H., Festival... 


Two Chicago Recitals in a Week for Schipa 


Tito Schipa recently returned from Chicago, where he 
performed the unusual feat of singing two recitals on suc- 
cessive Sundays in that city. The first, on April 24, took 
place at Orchestra Hall, under the direction of the Kree- 
ger Musical Bureau; the second, on May 1, was a private 
recital for the members of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union, at which 10,000 persons were present. On 
both occasions Mr, Schipa was the recipient of ovations, 
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VASA PRIHODA SCORES closes imagination and fine musicianship. It was well ALTHOUSE DELIGHTS MIAMIANS 


received and the composer, conductor, choir and _ soloists 

WITH TORONTO ORPHEUS heartily applauded. The soloists were Florence Hinkle, 

p 3 ae soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and they sang 
The Excellent Hambourg Series—Annual Mendelssohn with superior judgment and and beauty. Other works 


Singer Presents Interesting Program—Miami Girl Wins 
State Honors—Notes 


Choir Concerts produced by the choir included Debussy’s “The Blessed Miami, Fla., April 20, 1921—The last of the “Artists’ 

oe Damozel,” “Five Sea Songs,” by Stanford, the solos being Series of Concerts,” under the local direction of S. Ernest 

Toronto, Canada, April v7, 1921.—The Orpheus Society, SU with great effect by Mr. Werrenrath. The orchestral Philpitt, took place in the Central School Auditorium 
matinee was given entirely over to Tschaikowsky, when his March 21. The American tenor, Paul Althouse, and his 


a new choral organization developed and conducted by 


ma ophe maat , “ 2 ow » “N *racker” ite 3 » “Pathetic” acc anis g ‘uen, share e honor : 
Dalton Baker, gave its initial concert on April 7, before 1812” overture, “Nut Cracker” suite and the “Pathetic accompanist, Rudolph Gruen, shared the honors of the 


a large and sympathetic audience. The chorus con- symphony had thrilling presentations. In all numbers the — occasion. Mr. Althouse was in splendid voice and he sang 
tains some ninety-cight voices. The numbers included OPchestra played magnificently, and Mr. Stokowski was numbers by Duparc, Delbruck, Massenet, Fourdrain, Verdi, 
r ‘ warmly cheered. W. O. F Hageman, Mana-Zucca, Ward-Stephens, Clarke, Curran, 


two part songs—“Come Shepherd Swains” and “My Little Russell, Walt and Cfilera. Mia apreciated heartih 


Pretty One,” by Healy Willan, a Toronto composer. 


Rachmaninoff’s “Cherubim Hymn,” Burleigh’s “Southern Tennessee S. T. A. Has Music Section the eit af Maggs ang in Lr prwge Pipe ere — 
Lullaby,” Benedict's “The Hunting Song” and Grainger's In connection with the three day convention of the Ten walt Gler sidiin Ee eee ae oe 
Irish Tune from Country Derry” were done with much — jessee State Teachers’ Association, held recently in Nash ik Sant 

distinction of tone and phrasing. The massed tones were ville, a music section was organized. E. Mai Saunders, of Miami Girt Wins Strate Honors 

flexible, yet powerful. The assisting artists were Vasa the Murfreesboro Normal School, was elected president ; Miamians in general are quite proud of the little Miami 
Prihoda, violinist, and Ernest Seitz, pianist, the former I. Milton Cook, music supervisor of Nashville city schools, girl, Adelaide Clark, cuntstiin’ de tetmahk buck Oi hou 


ahs ae ve os — egg hg same Abronagmar ed vice-president, and Colin B. Richmond, of the Tennessee — org from the State music convention held in Tampa, March 
some of the most difficult pieces in violin literature, while Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn., secretary and 16 to 18. Miss Clark was the delegate from the Miami 


the latter, a well known Toronto pianist, stimulated his treasurer. music clubs, and, besides attending all of the meetings, she 
= to great enthusiasm, particularly with the polo- Following the election of officers, there was a discussion sang in the State music contest, winning the prize over {iv 
naise in A flat by Chopin. in connection with the organization and with the proper other soloists. Miami also won the State music convention 
Tue Excettent HAMBOURG SERIES. development of correct status of music in Tennessee schools for next year. 
Boris Hambourg, the eminent cellist, has been giving a Among subjects discussed were “The Standardization of Nores 
series of three recitals, the last being on April 15, These State Music Examinations” and “The Development and In connection with the convention next year, Grace Por 
programs, by the way, are identical with those announced Regulation of a System of Credits for School Music and terfield Polk has offered to give prizes to Florida com 
to be presented to London (England) audiences by Mr, Outside Study.” posers: $100 for the best art song, $50 for the second best 
Hambourg in June. The recitalist’s number marked a - art song, $100 for the best ballad, $50 for the second best 
very wide range of music dating from early in the eighteenth Pietro A. Yon in Kansas City ballad, $25 for the best composition by a member of the 
century, to works written by composers of today, and played s : . ; Junior Music Club, and $25 for the best composition by a 


On April 4, Pietro A. Yon, the eminent Italian composer- 
a q > » “4 2 ree a q » cig ~ 7 ‘ q s ( 5 
organist, ope ned his five weeks master class in Kansas ity Chastes Rownedl Fetehine, tird artiet. move recitals x 
with a concert in the Grand Avenue Temple. The advent : . ‘ ‘ 
} ; ; . ; the schools of the city and county recently 
of Mr. Yon has attracted many leading organists to Kansas m1. 3 Sige . en 
City. The master class will be held in the First Christian rhe Junior and the Polk Music Clubs gave a joint. re 
anes soy Meer agli alld a . ; : cital before the Woman's Club of original compositions 


them with such technical finish, beautiful phrasing and member of the Juvenile Music Club 
musicianship as to delight the most critical who heard : 
him. George Reeves, an English pianist who recently came 
to Toronto, played the piano, and did so with keen insight 
and judgment, thus giving Mr. Hambourg admirable support. 


The audiences were large and evidently enthusiastic. Church, At the concert on April 4, Mr. Yon played a which won prizes during the winter months. The prizes 
\ M C < varied program, calculated chiefly to satisfy various tastes. Sep suiinld want Giden te Glenda Pestertiad Wet: Pet 
5 5 5 5 “a . ” ! € +4 ‘THele 0 ze 
ANNUAL MENDELSSOHN HOM: SERIES, He played among other numbers Boex’s “Rustic March”; & 


winners included Thelma Peterson, Olive Dungan, Clara 
Cohen, Mary Poore, Leonard Webber, Florence Brunton 
Kathryn Thompson, Margaret Peetles and Hanna Law 


Torontonians enjoyed the annual series of concerts by the — sonata by De la Tombelle; fantasy and fugefe in G ane, 
Mendelssohn Choir on the evenings of April 11, 12, and 13 J, S. Bach; Ungerer’s “Rrére Jacques,” “Sarabande,” Karg- 


with an orchestra matinee, the orchestra being the Phila- Elert, and an excerpt from Widor’s fifth symphony, KD 
delphia, conducted by the wizard of the baton, Stokowski. ee ae us 
Let it at once be stated that never since the present con- m ° ‘“ . é os ° 
ductor, H. A. Fricker, assumed the position of trainer and Foote Dedicates “Gaffer’s Song” to Illingworth Goldenberg Pupils’ Recital May 27 
director ol this celebrated choir, has the singing been on The veteran composer, Arthur Foote, was one of the Albert A. Goldenberg, well known violin pedagogue and 
such a high level of excellence. The writer is now, and has Australian singer’s earliest admirers in this country. Intro- preparatory teacher to Prof. Leopold Auer, will give hi 
always been, an ardent admirer of the superb work done by — duced by a letter from Sir George Henschel, Mr. Illing annual pupils’ concert on Friday evening, May 27, in Memo 
the founder of this singing organization, Dr, A. S. Vogt. worth visited Mr. Foote soon after his arrival here, when rial Hall, Brooklyn. On this occasion Mr. Goldenberg will 
He brought choral singing to an elevation seldom attained, during some happy days spent together a warm friendship present a number of talented pupils, the most important 
and for a stranger to come and follow in his footsteps, began. Mr. Foote has now dedicated his latest composi being the fifteen year old Nathan Radoff, who will pla 
producing singing of such purity, richness and subtle color tion, “Gaffer’s Song,” to Mr. Illingworth, who will feature = “The Dance of the Goblins.” Bazzini, and the ten vear old 
ing, with such huge masses of glorious tone and sustained it on his next season’s programs. Mr. Illingworth has sent Irma Frisch, who will be heard in Vieuxtemps’ “Air vari 
sonority, is worth while emphasizing. This Mr. Fricker Mr. Foote’s suite for orchestra to Australia, where it will 
has done. The works presented this year included Vaughan be performed by the State Symphony Orchestra, under > . . . 
east a . . ae, z : |. ¢ ‘stelle 2 - , To 
Williams The Sea Symphony” and Dr. Ernest Mac Henri Verbrugghen. Estelle Liebling Honorary Guest 
Millan’s ode, “England,” both having their initial perform- sti et May 18 will be “Liebling Day.” On that date the Woman 
| Without saying anything of the signal importance . ° : : “ Pays Club will have as guest of honor Estelle | ling 
ances here ithout saying any g e signe | ~ : ae a u ave aS guest of honor tell iebling 
of the former work, which had a magnificent performance, Fonariova to Sing at Maine Festivals the soprano, As supplementary guests there are to be het 
it is worth mentioning that the latter work was written by Genia Fonariova, the Russian mezzo soprano, has been father, Max Liebling (who will accompany his daughter in 
a young Canadian (now resident in Toronto) during 1918, engaged to sing the role of Amneris in “Aida” at the Maine one of his own songs) and Leonard Liebling, her brother 
when a prisoner of war in Germany. It is modern, brilliant | Festivals next October, which are given under the direction who will give a short talk. Estelle Liebling was one of thes 
and effective. The choruses are excellent, the orchestra of W. R. Chapman. This will open a very busy season for District Contest judges for the N. F. M. C. vocal competi 
tion rich in suggestion, and the whole work one which dis- | Mme. Fonariova, for whom there is a great demand. tions at Aeolian Hall 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
87, a César Franck prelude, fugue and variation, a Debussy 
Danse,” a “Jazz Study,” by Edward Burlingame Hill, of 





Harvard University, the Arensky “Romance” and “Valse” 


ind Chabrier’s “Rhapsody Espana.” 
MorNING, May 1] 


“ 


WEDNESDAY 
Wednesday was designated as “Educational Day” at the 
convention, The feature of the morning session was an 
address by Geoffrey O'Hara, well known song writer and 
tudent of Indian music, before the convention meeting in 
East High School, Mr. O'Hara declared tha: the Indians 
have made an important contribution to American music, 
in the way of rhythms that are old to the red man but 
eem new to the white man, The distinctive feature of 
music, he said, is rhythm, not melody. American 
have not always realized this, he said, but have 
grasped at what they thought to be melodic themes in 
Indian music and have endeavored to express them in songs, 
but the result has been “white man” music, not Indian 
musi 
Mr. O'Hara paid tribute to the untiring work of Frances 
Densmore of the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
1). C., who has spent twenty summers among the Indians 
of the West and has transcribed more than 5,000. Indian 
tribal now on record at the Institute and 


Indian 


composers 


SOngS which are 
available to all students 

judge Charles Guy, of New York, who was to have 
the second speaker, was unable to be present, but his paper 
on “Musical Activities” was read by Edna Marione, chair 
man of the program committee. It dwelt on the value of 
music in modern life and the need for concerted effort 
toward more general education along musical lines 


been 


WerDNESDAY AFTERNOON, May II. 
\ feature of the afternoon session was the singing ol a 


new song dedicated to the Empire State by the composer, 


John F. Howard, who wrote the words, and Charles P 
Scott, of Boston, who wrote the music. A poem by Mr 
Howard entitled “Heavenly Music,” in honor of the Fed 


eration, was officially adopted as the Federation song at the 
Morning Session, after it had been read to the convention 
by the author 

Among the prominent persons at the convention, in addi 
tion to those already mentioned, were: Mrs. F. W. Abbott, 
of Philadelphia, national second vice-president; Hortense 
D’Arblay, of New York, State publicity chairman; S. Sada 
Cowen, of New York, chairman of the young artists’ con 
test; Pierre V. R. Key, of New York, editor of the Musical 
Digest; Dr. John P, Marshall, of Boston University; Fran 
ces Elfiott Clarke, of Philadelphia; George H. Gartlan, di- 
rector of music in the public schools of Greater New York. 

Che following committees were appointed to serve for 
the convention 

Central Committee, Executive Board of Tuesday Musicale-—-Mrs 


K. (, Grant, president; Mrs. George B. Morgan, first vice-president; 
Mr Buell P. Mills, vice-president; Mrs, Walter B. Ball, 


second 
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recording secretary; Mrs, Charles L. Garner, treasurer; Mrs. Ed 
ward Bausch, Mrs, Charles Bradley, Alice C. Wysard, program. 

Federation Secretaries—Mrs. Norman N. Van De Carr, No. 11 
Amberst street; Mrs. Edgar J. Rose, No, 282 Alexander street. 

Reception Committee—Mrs, Joseph Roby,.chairman; Mrs. Edward 
A. Akerly, Mrs. Isaac Adler, Mrs. Clarence A. Barbour, Mrs, Ed- 
ward Bausch, Mrs. Charles Bradshaw, Mrs. L. P. Carhart, Mrs. 
Frederick F, Church, Mrs. B. F. Dunn, Mrs. Charles M. Everest, 
Mrs. Edward E. Ellwanger, Mrs. Charles P. Ford, Mrs. George C. 
Gordon, Mrs. James P. Gordon, Mrs. S. Case Jones, Miss A. E. 
Jones, Mrs. Abram, Mrs. Carl A. Huber, Mrs. William Perrin, 
Mrs. Warren S. Parks, Mrs, John M. Steele, Mrs, Hiram Sibley, 
Mrs, John F, Skinner, Mrs, E, H. Satterlee, Mrs. Boyd G. Saunders, 
Mrs, William I, Rosenberg. 

Committee on Credentials and Information—Mrs. Charles L, Gar 
ner, chairman; Mrs. C, Hoyland, Loula Gates Bootes, Mrs. 
Frank H, Goler, Marion Weed, Mrs. Herman Kellner, Mrs. F. H. 
Tinsman 

Committee on Maier and 
man; Mrs. George O 
Williams, Mrs 
Charles G 


Pattison Concert—-Edgar J. Rose, chair- 
Morgan, Mrs. Levi Ward, Mrs. Nathan G. 
Theodore Knowlton, Mrs. De Witt Richards, Mrs. 
Hooker, Mrs, A. Michaels, Arthur Alexander, George 
B. Penny, Marvin Burr, Charles G. Hooker, Jay Fay. 

Committee for Sylva-Morgan Recital—Mrs. Edward W. Mulligan, 
chairman; Mrs. James F, Watson, Mrs. Harper Sibley, Mrs. Harold 
Kimball, Mrs, Erickson Perkins, Mrs. Alf Klingenberg, Mrs. J. B. 
Mumford. 

Mrs. Morrison H. 


Committee on Hospitality McMath, chairman; 


Mrs. M. A. Allen, Mrs, George N. Cooper, Mrs. Robert T. French, 
Mrs. George F. Johnston, Mrs. J. Foster Warner, Mrs. Oscar 
Gareissen, Mrs. Raymond H. Arnot, Mrs. Ralph A. Cole, Mrs, 
Heinrich Jacobsen, Mrs, Herbert S, Draper 

Committee on Press and Printing—-Mrs. Walter B. Ball, chair- 


man; Mrs. Frederick Will, Jr., Louise Griswold, Rosa Stoll. 
Committee on Transportation——Mrs, Buell P. Mills, chairman; 
Mrs. Kingman N. Robins, Mrs, Atkinson Allen, Mrs. Freeman C, 
Allen, Mrs. Charles Mrs. Edward Harris, Margaret Ell 
wanger, Ruth Gerner, Hooker, Katherine Hooker. 


Stearns, 
Gertrude 


TuHurspay MorninG, May 12, 

At the annual election of officers, Thursday morning, the 
following were elected: President emeritus, Mrs. Julian 
Edwards, of Rye; president, Mrs. Frank L. Henderson, of 
New York; first vice-president, Yvonne De Treville, of 
New York; second vice-president, Mrs. R. C. Grant, of 
Rochester; third vice-president, Teresa Maier, of Troy; 
recording secretary, Katharine F. Seymour, of Syracuse; 
corresponding secretary, Caroline Hobey, of New York; 
treasurer, Mrs. H. L. Vibbard, of Syracuse; treasurer of 
the audit committee, Judge C. L, Guy, of New York. 

The board of directors consists of the elected officers and 
Mrs. George.D. Morgan, of Rochester; Mrs. George S. 
Knowlton, of Watertown; Mrs, Warren Churchill, of Rye; 
Elizabeth Hoffman, of Albany; Harriet G. Fitch, of Syra- 
cuse; Mrs. Chauncey McKeever, of New York; Edna 
West, of New York; Mrs. James Boone, of New York; 
Gertrude Rogers, of Watertown; Mrs. Edgar J. Rose, of 
Rochester, and George H. Gartlan, supervisor of public 
school music of Greater New York. 

Tuurspay Eveninc, May 12. 

The convention. closed on Thursday evening with a gen- 
eral meeting in Convention Hall, in which Mr. Gartlan, of 
New York, made the principal address, and Dr. Rush 
Rhees, president of the University of Rochester, presided. 
A concert was given by the orchestras and glee clubs of 
the Rochester high school under the general direction of 
Charles H. Miller, director of music in the Rochester pub- 














(Mezzo-Soprano, 


“IT am already using the song in concert 


“Sincerely thanking you, I am 


It’s the latest ballad—and it’s “different’”’ 


DO DREAMS COME TRUE? 


By RICHARD LOVELL and B. SHERMAN FOWLER 


CARMEN PASCOVA 


Chicago Opera Association) 
Qne of the most attractive opera singers before the American public says: 


“l wish to thank you for the song, ‘DO DREAMS COME TRUE?’ by 
and B. Sherman Fowler, which I received a short time ago. 
i It never fails to score big, and you may be sure 
that I shall give it a prominent place on my programs. 

“IT only wish I could buy the exclusive concert rights to this delightful number. 


“Yours very truly, 














Richard Lovell 
It is simply exquisite. 


(Signed) CARMEN PASCOVA, 
(Chicago Opera Association)” 
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lic schools. The combined high school orchestras were 
conducted by Jay W. Fay, supervisor of instrumental mu- 
sic, and the glee clubs by F. Alfred Spouse, supervisor of 
high school music. Two songs on the program were written 
by Florence Newell Barbour, of Rochester, and were dedi- 
cated to the Rochester Tuesday Musicale. They were 
“Song of the Spinning Wheel” and “A Masquerade. 

In connection with the concert the winners were an- 
nounced in the music memory contest in which public 
school pupils have been participating. A number of con- 
certs were given from week to week, in which the pupils 
were expected to familiarize themselves with the compo- 
sitions played. Then there was a final test, in which the 
contestants were required to write down the names and 
composers of various selections as they were played. Sixty 
prizes were awarded and these winners were announced at 
the Convention Hall meeting. In addition, there were 
awards for schools that made the best showing. Valuable 
instruments and sheet music were given as prizes. 

Mr. GArTLAN’s AppbRESS. 

In his address Mr. Gartlan said: “It is unfortunately 
true that the great mass of people never create nor perform 
music. They are the great army of listeners, trained or 
untrained, as the case may be. The real object of school 
music should be first to make all.children not only listeners 
but lovers of music. This is done in the belief that the 
greatest good that can be accomplished is the bringing of 
music into the lives and homes of all these children. It 
has been almost impossible to make educators realize that 
the subject of appreciation of music has its rightful place 
in the elementary school. And yet, after all, it is at that 
age when impressions are strongest and creative talent most 
active. If music has any particular function in life, that 
function appears to be the great leveler of consciousness 
and the builder of inspiration. The appreciation of music 
will eventually be part of every school course. 

“The invention of the artistic reproducing piano will in 
the course of time be one of the most valuable aids in the 
teaching of music in our schools. When we consider that 
science has accomplished so much in this direction that it 
is now possible to give everyone an exact reproduction of 
how the great artists of the piano actually interpret the 
compositions of the masters, it means that every artist, Pa- 
derewski, Hofmann, Rachmaninoft, Godowsky and a host 
of others, instead of being mere names to the students, will 
be actual living personalities. 

“Popular music is generally understood to mean music 
of the street. Let us pause and reflect for a moment on 
some of the things that have been popular for years—‘The 
Moonlight Sonata,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ Schubert’s ‘Who Is Sylvia,’ Molloy’s ‘Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,’ Sullivan’s ‘Lord Chord,’ and innumerable 
others that will never die. Are these not popular? It is 
to this class of music that the term should apply, not to the 
transitory trivialities of melody writing.” 

THE Prize WINNERS. 

To the credit of New York State the winners of the 
Empire District Conference at the afternoon session were 
all New York contestants, neither Connecticut nor New 
Jersey contributing any winners. The three winners gave 
recitals in the afternoon before the convention. They were 
Charles Carver, bass; Enrique Ros, pianist, and Carmela 
Ippolito, girl violinist. These three artists are entitled 
to enter the national competition at the annual convention 
of the National Federation next month, in which valuable 
prizes will be awarded. The recital was under direction 
of Hortense D’Arblay, district president of the State fed- 
eration. 

Sada Cowen, of New York, State chairman of the dis- 
trict contest, spoke at the close of the session, dwelling on 
the great stimulus to music that comes from these contests 
and speaking optimistically of the future of music in this 
country, saying that it will become as important a factor 
in the common life of this country as it is in Europe. She 
explained the manner in which the district contests were 
conducted. There were 600 competitors in the first State 
contests. These were eliminated to five in each class, piano, 
voice and violin, and the three artists heard were the suc- 
cessful competitors from New York State in the district 
contest. 

Various CONVENTION SUBJECTS. 

While the convention did not take any action on matters 
of national importance to the musical art, it developed 
definite ideas along those lines that are expected to result 
in concerted effort to make music a larger factor in Ameri- 
can life. The convention stands in favor of the appoint- 
ment of a new member of the President's Cabinet, to be 
known as a Secretary of Art, to give music the official 
recognition that it must have if it is to exert a wide influ- 
ence in national affairs. The convention also believes that 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Spartanburg’s Festival a Gala Event 
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de Choses a Vous Dire,” “Si J’etais Jardinier,” “Si Me 
Vers Avaient des Ailes” and “Ouvre tes yeux bleus.’ 
De Luca’s opening number was an aria, “Vision Fugi 


8 


Five Excellent Programs with Splendid Artists Given Under Direction of Dr. Edmon Morris tive.” His rendition of this was the signal for wild ap 
ylause. De Luca’s voice was superb, The excerpt which 
f i i’s “F | 
Spartanburg, S. C., May 7, 1921—When the first week — ing artists: Evelyn Scotney, soprano; Greta Masson, lyric res ‘hie ‘pe cng apn a Pi setisceygety «27h oad 
in May opened drab and drear the music lovers of Spar- soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor; Edgar Schofield, baritone ; ba shies © 


tanburg feared the quarter centennial festival would not 
he as successful as other festivals in the history of the 
Spartanburg Music Festival Association. Two days be- 
fore the big event, which was to bring together a great 
array of artists, only two-thirds of the house had been 
sold. However, when the first concert began with the 
quarter centennial celebration program, Wednesday even- 
ing, May 4, the audience was declared to be the largest of 
any first night in the long career of the festival. From 


Joy Sweet, contralto, and Gertrude Courteney, mezzo-so- 
prano, of Converse College music department. Opera 
Night was a triumph for the Converse College Choral 
Society as well as for the artists taking the solo parts. It 
was well done in every respect. A feature of which Spar- 
tanburg people are particularly proud is that the orchestra 
music for that part known as No, 18 and_ beginning 
“Dreamer, Awake,” was written by Prof, Irving Hyatt, of 
Converse College. When Director Morris decided that 


of his ee His singing of an ws excerpt, 
Factotum” (“The Barber of Seville”), showed the tlexi 
bility of his voice to good Ae nt sory His rapid fire o 
the Italian words and his pleasant smile 
his audience. 


“Largo al 


f 


withal charmed 


Farrar’s work was up to its usual standard. She is not 


only a good singer, but her personality and winsome 
ner captivated her Spartanburg audience. She 
encore after her first group Waller's “Her 


man 
Sang as a 
Dream” an 


n 


” MacDowell’s “Blue Bell.” The second gro f songs in 
then on, through the fifth and last concert, Friday evening, “Lakme” would be sung he found a portion of it was with- cluded, "Messages," E “ mE SF at J otis ay Mo her 
May 6, the affair was a huge success, and on the morning out orchestration. After trying in vain to secure the same, Taught Me.” a waa’ ae which are by Frank L pf reenwcape 
after Professor Lowry W. Jenkins, treasurer of the Fes- Professor Hyatt told Mr. Morris that he would arrange 2 % } 


tival Association, announced that it had been a success 
from the financial end also. The lion’s share of the credit 
is due Director Edmon Morris. 


CELEBRATION PROGRAM. 


it. The portion of the opera for which Professor Hyatt 
supplied the orchestral music was one of the most beauti- 
fully rendered of the evening. 

Evelyn Scotney’s work in the title role was superb. <A 


the Southern poet, whose column of verse has appeare 
daily in the Atlanta Constitution for many years; “Th 
Snowdrop,” by Gretchaninoff, and the humorous quatrai 
from Frank Waller, “A Poor Finish.” 


In the latter half of the evening's program the audience 


| 


ec 


n 


. . . 4 
In the first concert the artists taking part were Florence owe which — considerable Comes. War. that of over 2,000 music lovers enjoyed several duets by Farrar 
sang her part without referring to the book, while all the — . De Loca” Theft . these. “Ia Ci Dave Bien * 
Easton, soprano; Sophie Braslau, contralto; — Mid- : : x . . and De Luca. 1e first of these, “La Ci Darem in Man 
inte other artists watched their scores carefully. Miss Scotney eons : ans Their |: tenn, WIT Nieeia © 
dleton, bass; Morgan Kingston, tenor. Mme. Easton and ue wit Vite ieteedie ttradtion tas tar vole tx. fenl. dha wean was sung in Italian, T leir last number was 1 Bacio, 
Mr. Kingston sang a group of songs, while all four took peer ee ; er . act, she WaS from the famous opera, “Zaza.” . They then sang to the: 
solo parts in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” with the Converse ~ The ‘ Ni - , chorus seated on the stage and their backs were to the 
: : San “heap - 1 r Nilake : . 7 
College Choral Society, an organization of 300 of the best ea a Oe ncld ke - a bg Ppp we G ere i! audience. It was the supreme moment of the festival 
singers in the city of Spartanburg. Both artists had better - aii ; ete aun gt an 5 inl rT Dg Pwd if y rhunderous applause greeted this dramatic incident. 
opportunity in their group songs to demonstrate their splen- at Bes Py i ie 


did artistry. Arthur Middleton, who is an old favorite 
with Spartanburg festival goers, did excellent work in his 
solo parts in the “Stabat Mater.’ Miss Braslau had but a 


“ber ; Mallika and Ellen; Miss Sweet th f Mrs. Benson, an : : ’ r 
small part on the evening’s program, but the work she did ics Courtney that pos “ws te + we ty gral “bed Sao Frederic Warren, the New York singing teacher, whose 
was highly pleasing, and it was the expressed wish of that. did Me flord on ae ho heit parts genial idea of a series of ballad concerts has proven such a 
patrons that she return and give a recital. ih el nar aaa a 97 Y, a : 1eIr a to great success in"New York for the past two seasons, an 
After the Russian Symphony Orchestra had played Wag- ponies pyar gplion 3 ey worked faithfully and received their jnounces that he will take his company of singers in their 


ner’s overture to “The Mastersingers,” Mme, Easton sang 
“O Hall of Song, | Give Thee Greeting,” from “Tann- 
hauser.” She was in good voice; always conscientious and 
anxious to please, she completely satisfied the big audience 
and won the heart of everyone by her splendid work. 

“Q Blessed Hour of Meeting,” from the same opera, was 
sung as a duet by Mme. Easton and Mr. Kingston. He 
from Nottinghamshire and she from Yorkshire, proved 
excellent English representatives of the song world. The 
“Stabat Mater” was handled well by the Converse Choral 
Society and the four artists. It was the first time it had 
been sung in concert south of the city of Philadelphia. 

CHILDREN’S CHORUS. 

Thursday afternoon, May 5, a popular program was ren- 
dered, the children’s chorus of 500 boys and girls from the 
city schools sang Gaul’s “Spring Rapture.” On the pro- 
gram with the children was Joy Sweet, contralto, who sang 
in excellent voice,* i 


vociferously. Looking 
up at the chorus, banked tier upon tier on the stage, the 


popular tenor rang true to reputation, and time and again 
he shared honors with Miss Scotney in the liberal applause 
showered by the audience. Miss Masson took the roles of 


meed of applause. 

The singing of the Converse College Choral Society of 
the chorus parts in “Lakme” has elicited many favorable 
criticisms. For about two months they practiced the work 
under Dr. Edmon Morris, the director of the Spartanburg 
Festival. 


SYMPHONY PROGRAM, 


Friday afternoon, May 6, the symphony program by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra was attended by a large and 
appreciative audience. The soloists for the afternoon were 
Greta Masson, soprano, and Arturo Bonucci, 
program was a long one and would have been better had it 
been cut down considerably, 

Miss Masson sang in French “No More Carols the Sweet 
Nightingale,” and in English, Hageman’s “At the Well.” 
The charming little soprano, who was once a student at 
Converse College in Spartanburg, pleasantly surprised her 
friends with her voice and the artistry of her work. They 


do. Again and again the audience applauded enthusiastic- 


cellist. The 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts Tour 


admirable programs further afield. He is arranging to pr 


sent Frederic Warren —— Concerts within a radius of 100 


or 150 miles of New York with the same 
grams as given at the Longacre Theater. 


artists and pr 


( 


oO 


The plan of the 


concerts is to present four singers in a program of classics 


old and new ballads and ensemble numbers that Mr 
calls “a song recital by several artists 
Everything will be sung in English unless otherwise 1 
quested. The slogan for the concerts is: “Not to rend 
popular songs, but to render good songs popular!” 


Reviere Sings at Burnham Reception 


At a reception given by Thuel Burnham, 
New York studio on Friday evening, April 29, 
was heard in a program of songs and arias. She 
her listeners to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and 
quested to repeat many of her numbers. 


Was ! 


soprano 


the quartet of the Central Presbyterian Church, Montelai 


Warren 


instead of one.” 


€ 


er 


pianist, at his 
Serta Revier 
arouse | 


( 


Among the guests 


achieving no little success with her pn ; Ae : ; “athe ’ ; : ) 

group of songs. The children's chorus is the pride of Spar- WEF proud of her. They liked her rendition of Hageman’s Present were A. D, Noyes, Dana Noyes, Mrs, John K, Mac 
tanburg So enthused was Modest Altschuler, conductor SOM8 S° much that she was forced to return and repeat it. Arthur, Susan Woodford, Mrs. Walter Cook, Mr, and 
of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, who led them through After two excellent cello solos by Mr. Bonucci, Miss Mas- Mrs. Stewart Eames, John Carrington, Mr. and Mrs, Wil 
‘the “Spri "Re ” wit] hei hs a ade a break son rendered another group of songs, including Handel’s liam Purrington, Miss Scholl, Mrs. Cottle, Regina De 
the “Spring Ikapture’ without their having made a break, aria “Acrinoina’” ¢ Ste aeneatl ey tarsi St tag 7 Sales and Mrs. W. C. Dean 
that at the conclusion he attempted a little speech in his anTt , nt ey A gl en sa poragpae qemyes Vie ye 
broken English and called upon Mrs. B. L. Blackwell, their ;, bw yrs ih he first anes a iy me house off e 
coach, to stand up so that the people might pay tribute to 1 Bognadhe Ay ape pine ldap ne toaster Pst, « dey received Adelaide Fischer for Erie Festival 
whom tribute was due. Reluctantly Mrs. Blackwell arose what might be termed generous applause, but the third, “A A zi ‘ mF ag ." 
from the audience and received such an ovation as few Morning Study,” one of his own compositions, captivated Adelaide Fischer sang at the Erie, Pa., Festival, May 16 
women have ever been. known. to. receive. locally. Praise his hearers. After this Mr. Bonucci rendered several and 17, and was heard there at three performances with the 
for their teacher, coming from the leader of the orchestra, others. : P Erie Symphony Orchestra in a mixed program, and in 
wes tad cule tet thes two hours before. enuced the chil- The symphony program gave ample opportunity for Cole ridge Taylor's “Hiawatha” on the concluding evening 

. oti : : ¢ . . Modest Altschuler’s organization to show what it cOuld Miss Fischer recently accepted the position of in 
dren to cheer Modest Altschuler I 


leader grabbed the pretty little girl nearest him and kissed ally, especially the rendition of the symphony in G minor J., of which her husband, Gottfried H. Federlein, now 
Joy Sweet sang “Slumber Boat,” “I “Passed by Your DY, Nalinnikoff. This typical Russian composition received has the post of organist and director 
Window,” “He Loves Me, He F deh Me Not.” The audi- — treatment in the hands of the Russian players, the 
oe ’ poe tise Fino eee FF : rchestra being composed of men of that nationality, with 
ence liked her voice so well that she was obliged to add | ‘ ° aly ital > “tee jely” i ‘ 
more, and she graciously sang as encores “Three Little the exception of about four or five Italians. nemnen Pinys “Dadijely” ia Taly 
Chestnuts,” “The House That Jack Built” and “When Ap- Artists’ NIGHT. “ Joan Manen, the Spanish violinist, has just introduced 
ples Grow on Lilac Bushes.” Ms : a ; : Budjely,” by Mana-Zucca, in Milan and other cities in 
Ceeks Sn he festival closed Friday night, May 6, with a concert Italy, where he is concertizing after having just completed 
set x: A sHT. in which the artist soloists were Geraldine Farrar and a tour of thirty concerts in Germany. This charming little 
Pe soee “Lakme” was rendered Thursday evening, May Giuseppe De Luca. They were both in a happy mood. Far- piece was very well received in Berlin and Munich, and at 


, by the Converse College Choral Society and the follow- 


rar sang a number of sprightly songs, including “J'ai Tant 


both concerts was repeated. 














| UMMER NORMAL CLASSE 


FOUR WEEKS, 
SCHOOL MUSIC—SUPERVISORS 





adopted within the next few years. 
Voice Culture in Classes. 
voice trained. 


Specific Voice Culture in _High Schools will be universally 
Prepare yourself to teach 
At the same time have your own 


JULY Sth to JULY 
UNIVERSAL SONG 





30th 





is the only Voice Culture Course for Classes in print, with text- 
books, written examinations, individual singing tests, etc. Its 
practical value has been proven by successful use in High School 
Classes, Normal Schools, and studios. 


VOCAL TEACHERS 


Extend your influence by enlarging the number of your personal 
constituents. Reach large numbers of students who cannot 
reach you through private lesson fee. Increase your income 
by adopting CLASS INSTRUCTION as an auxiliary studio 
activity. 


PRESENTATION 


NORMAL CLASSES will consist of ten teachers. The lessons 
will be presented exactly as they are to student classes, supple- 
mented by instruction in teaching methods. A Special Demon- 
stration Class of students will be conducted throughout the 
summer. Complete information and terms mailed upon request. 


























MR. HAYWOOD is reserving a limited amount of time for Supervisors and Teachers, wishing to supplement NORMAL COURSE 
j with private lessons. 


HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSAL SONG 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, Director 
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(Continued from page 35.) 


Busoni’s transcription of Liszt’s “Spanish” 
William Beller, of Burlington, Wis. 

Ihe above is only the stereotyped news that was sent out 
hy the Chicago Musical College publicity department, Al 
though, following the established rule of this paper, the 
work of each student cannot be reviewed, their offerings 
collectively deserve highest praise, as the winners as well 
as the other competitors reflected credit on the institution 
where they have been so well taught. More than 2,000 peo 
refused admittance, and the affair was pronounced 
big musical events of the season. 


rhapsody, by 


ple were 
one of the 


COMMENCEMENT PLANS AT Busn CONSERVATORY, 

commencement plans of -last 
season, the Bush Conservatory announces the 1921 com- 
mencement for the week of May 23to27. The class of 1921 
is, in all departments, the largest in the history of this pro- 


and the enthusiasm and class spirit 


Following the successful 


gressive institution, 
quite remarkable 


In accordance Sush Conser 


democratic 


usual custom, the 
marked by a most 


with the 


vatory commencement 15s 
artistic ideal. During commencement week there will be 
given a number of interesting programs in music, instead 


big concert of the average music 


oft the customary one 
school, and the annual entertainment of the dancing and 
expression department attracts big crowds year after year. 

Ihe members of the 1921 class have chosen the follow- 
ing officer President, Ferdinand Eversman; vice-presi- 
dent, Marion Laffey; secretary, Alan Irwin; treasurer, 
Hahle Mitchell; vocational secretary, Harold Triggs. A 
number of class activities are planned, including a class 
dance and a carnival, to which all students of the school 
are to be invited 

Details of the programs and members of the class of 
1921 will be given in a subsequent issue of the Musical 
COURIER 

New Post ror Wricnt 
Farnsworth Wright, formerly music critic of the Chi- 


has been appointed managing ed 


cago Herald-Examiner, 
itor of the Journal of Health and Sanitation for Home 
and Industry 


Monica GrauamM Sturts Busy. 
Monica Graham Stults, soprano is to be the soloist with 
the Northwestern University School of Music Symphony 


Orchestra on Tuesday evening, May 21. The program will 


be given in Patten Gymnasium, and she will be heard in 
the Pleurez, Pleurez mes Yeux” aria from Massenet’s 
opera, ‘Le Cid.” 

Gorpon CAMPBELL IN CONSTANT DEMAND. 


As accompanist, Gordon Campbell is constantly in de 
mand. He presided at the piano for Florence Fold’s debut 
recital here at Kimball Hall on April 15. He appeared with 
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Victor Young, violinist, on Thursday evening, April 21, at 
Kimball Hall, and appears with Royal Dadum, baritone, at 
Streator (Ill.) on the following Thursday evening. 

Toor! Toor! Toor! 

The discoverer of the greatest art of singing the world 
has ever known removed his shingle from 612-613 Fine 
Arts Building, ¢ ‘hicago, on May 1 and journeyed Eastward. 
The Windy City is not big enough to harbor in its midst the 
“world’s greatest vocal teacher” as this discoverer calls 
himself. “The art or method of the creating wisdom is ex- 
pressed by a law of nature—now unknown—through which 
the speaking compass of the voice may be extended over 
three or four octaves. This extension of natural speaking 
reveals a free vocal mechanism and produces the greatest 
art of singing the world has ever known.” 

This teacher “definitely guarantees that the use of this 
Scientific Principle—which is the power which does the 
work—will in every case give the pupil a tone incalculably 
more beautifyl, powerful, flexible and intense, and an ar- 
ticulation immeasurably superior to the best attainment of 
any process now practiced and a compass of an octave or 
more greater than before.” 

Tell that now to New York, we have heard it too much 
here. Therefore, fare thee well, not au revoir. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 
Wilhelm Middelschulte recently appeared in recital in 
Richmond (Ind.) at Medinah Temple, Chicago, April 3; 
at Taylorville (Ill.) April 28 (Illinois Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs). June 7 he will play at Rock Island (IIl.) 
before the National Federation of Music Clubs his “Chro- 
matic Fantasie and Fugue in C minor,” the prize winner 
in the organ contest; May 25 Mr. Middelschulte will give 
an organ recital at St. Paul’s church, Chicago. 


IN DEMAND. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The American Conservatory announces that a mid-winter 
concert with full orchestra will be given at Orchestra Hall 
next season in order to offer still greater opportunities to 
its many artist-pupils for public appearance and to receive 
public recognition of their work. The program will include 
solo numbers of piano, vocal and violin with orchestral 
accompaniment ; there will be also an organ number as well 
as a selected original composition by a Conservatory student. 
This concert will be in addition to the annual Commencement 
June which will take place, as usual, at the 
The soloists well also be chosen at the public 
contests to be held at Kimball Hall as follows: piano, Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 14; voice, Saturday afternoon, May 
21, and violin, Saturday afternoon, May 28. The board of 
examiners will be composed of prominent Chicago mu- 
sicians, . 

Julia Ryer, soprano artist-pupil of Karleton Hackett, was 
the winner of the district vocal contest of Michigan, ‘Ohio 
and Indiana at Detroit (Mich.) held under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs last week. Miss 
Ryer will take part in the final contest to be held in Daven- 
port, Iowa, in June. 

Louise Hattstaedt-Winter has enjoyed a busy season, ap- 
pearing frequently in recital in Chicago and other cities. 
Among her-recent recitals might be mentioned, April 20, 
joint recital with Amy Neill; April 29, recital as the active 
delegate of the Women Musicians’ Club at Taylorville 


exercises in 
Auditorium. 


(Til) ; ain 6, with the Girvin Symphony Club, Kimball 
Hall; May 24, to appear at Musical of National Federation, 
Drake Hotel: May 25, concert Edgewater Beach Hotel; 


May 19, banquet, Bankers’ Club, La Salle Hotel. 

Verna McCombs, artist-pupil of E. Warren K. Howe, has 
been engaged as contralto soloist at the Warren avenue 
( ‘ongregational Church, Chicago. 

The Conservatory announces that the vocal contest for 
appearance at the annual commencement exercises will take 
place at Kimball Hall on Saturday afternoon, May 21. The 
Conservatory announces that the final examinations in har- 
mony will take place on May 18, 19 and 20; the examination 
in counterpoint on Monday, May 23, and composition, 
May 25. 

A Linuian T. Jonnston Puptt. 

Grace Perry Webster, contralto artist pupil of Lillian T. 
Johnston, connected with the Metropolitan Conservatory of 
Music, presented a charming group of three songs before 
about two hundred members of the Chicago Woman's Mu- 
sical Club, in Hubbard Woods, where they went in a special 
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train chartered by their president, Bryde Kitson Schwarz, 
Wednesday of last week. Miss Johnston was the accom- 
panist. The soloist was warmly applauded, and especially com- 
mended for her apt interpretation, clear diction and loyely 
tonal quality. Her range easily covered two octaves, with both 
low and high tones showing warmth and color. The club 
members were guests of the artist, Adam Emory Albright, 
and his wife, in their spacious log-cabin studio, and the 
occasion was a most happy one. Mr. Albright gave a very 
fine explanatory exhibit of some of the loveliest of his 
pictures, especially of those just completed in his season of 
outdoor painting done in California, where he went to 
specialize on his picture of “Dream of the Sea.” Mr. Al- 
bright’s youngest son, Alvin, who is a sculptor, assisted as 
host, and most graciously showed some of his work. 
Rupotpn Ganz ENGaGes HerMan Devries’ Pupit.+ 

Visiting the Herman Devries studios one day last week 
during the lesson of Mrs. J. Mitchell Hoyt, Rudolph Ganz, 
after having heard her sing the “Lia” aria from Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” immediately engaged her as soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra for next season. 
Mr. Ganz stated: “You will sing that same aria at one of 
my concerts in St. Louis this fall and I will also ask you 
to sing with orchestra three of my songs and two with 
piano accompaniment and I will be delighted to accompany 
you myself.” All of which is a high compliment for both 
the well known and talented Chicago soprano and her 
eminent teacher, Herman Devries. Many of Mr. Devries 
students are filling prominent positions all over the country 
and making names for themselves in the professional field. 

Hans Hess Compettep to App Extra Day to CLAsses. 

Owing to the numerous requests for. his summer class, 
Hans Hess, the widely known cellist, will add Monday to 
his cello class days, which are now Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday. A large class will keep Mr. Hess constantly 
busy up to the middle of August. 

Active Cuarces W. CLark Pt 

Norma Mueller, leading contralto of Indianapolis, is here 
for ten days coaching with Charles W. Clark. 

Louise Boedtker, artist pupil of Charles W. Clark, was 
soloist in a very attractive oriental setting of the “Song of 
India,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, at the opening week of the 
new Roosevelt Theater. JEANNETTE Cox. 


JPILS. 


Alexander Bloch | at Sing Sing Concert 


At the concert given by the Mutual Welfare League in 
the chapel of Sing Sing Prison, Alexander Bloch was the 
only instrumental soloist, playing two groups of standard 
violin selections, which comprised “Hymn to the Sun,” 
Rimsky- Korsakoff- Kreisler ; “Romance,” Wagner-Wilhelmj ; 
“Spanish Dance,” Granados ; “Liebesfreud,” Kreisler; noc- 
“Polonaise,” Vieuxtemps. He was 


turne, Chopin, and 
ably accompanied by Mrs. Bloch. 
Other artists who appeared were Winifred Marshall, 


soprano, and Victor Golibart, tenor, eaeh contributing two 
groups of songs. 


Mme. Julievna in Taxi Accident 


Inga Julievna, that charming Norwegian soprano, evi- 
dently has a charmed life, for she has been in many _acci- 
dents and never seriously hurt. On a recent rainy Friday 
afternoon she was riding in a taxi when the machine 
collided with another one and glass flew in every direc- 
tion. It appears that Mme. Julievna saw the taxi caving 
in and had presence of mind enough to swing to the other 
side and in grabbing hold of the door for support it swung 
open and she was saved. 


Beruimen with Clevelarid Symphony 


Ernesto Bertimen, the popular young pianist, was engaged 
for two appearances with the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra, Nicolai Sokoloff, conductor, in Muncie and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on April 5 and 6. On March 5, the pianist 
appeared in recital at Sweet Briar College, Va., and on 
March 29 he gave a recital at New York University. 


May Korb Sings in Erie 
May Korb, who auspiciously started her concert career 
this last season with a number of excellent concert engage- 
ments, appeared with the Erie Symphony Orchestra at Erie, 
Pa., on April 17. Miss Korb possesses a beautiful colora- 
tura voice which originally was trained by Mme. Sembrich. 
This is her second season under Annie Friedberg’s direction. 


Illingworth Engaged by N. F. of M. C. 


Nelson Illingworth has been engaged to give a song 
recital at the forthcoming convention of the National 
Federation of Women’s Music Clubs to be held at the 
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(Continued on page 42) 
the teaching of music along definite and practical lines 
should begin in the public schools, and that the Govern- 
ment should make annual appropriations to encourage 
musical composition and musical study. All of this was 
developed in informal discussions and will doubtless mate- 
rialize in definite action at the national convention. 

On Wednesday, Pierre V. R. Key, of New York, editor 
of the Musical Digest, spoke on “What the Eastman School 
of Music Means to Rochester.” He said: “It is our duty 
to appreciate what is laid at our feet. We may be con- 
scious of the fact, yet we do not always respond in action 
to the thing of which we are conscious. In this specific 
instance the welfare of a progressive city may be bettered 
by a full and active appreciation by its citizens of some- 
thing which is of overwhelming importance to it.” 

Other speakers at the Wednesday afternoon session were 
Frances Elliott Clarke, of Philadelphia, who spoke on 
“Education Through Music,” and Dr. John P. Marshall, of 
Boston University and College of Liberal Arts, whose 
topic was “The United States Army’s System of Musical 
Education.” 

The purpose of vocational training in the United States 
Army is to improve the personnel, Dr. Marshall said. The 
army being made up of volunteers and the pay not being 
high, there must be an attraction for desirable youths, he 
explained. 

‘As a result the ranks are now full of intelligent, ambi- 
tious young men,” he added. “As the time of training 
them is short the instruction has to be boiled down to the 
most concise possible form; we use what is known as the 
job sheet. If a man is taking a course in plumbing, for 
example, a list of things necessary for him to learn, in the 
order in which he should learn them, is made out on those 
sheets. We give a man a number of small typical jobs. 
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Each trade is carefully analyzed. We try to give the pupil 
practice that will fit him to do the things that would be 
expected of him in the norma] application of his trade.” 

Dr. Marshall said that he was sent to a recruiting school 
to teach seventy recruits, working out the same plan for 
musical instruction that teachers of the trades used. 

“I said precisely what you would have said, that you 
can’t teach music as you teach plumbing,” Dr. Marshall 
went on. “However, I finally worked out a plan and | 
determined that it was a great step in the right direction. 
I studied all the books I had gathered on first instruction 
on the cornet, for example. I made out the job sheet as 
I would have done in teaching a trade.” 

In doing this, Dr. Marshall said, he would write the first 
direction, which was how to hold the instrument; the sec- 
ond, sounding the tone; another, taking breath, etc. These 
sheets referred to others giving additional instruction on 
some points; making finer distinctions, perhaps. Produc- 
tion of tone and various other points were explained. 

“As soon*as the army man had mastered these instruc- 
tions he knew that he was able to play in the band any- 
where,” the teacher said. 

Mrs. Clarke in her address said that we have come to 
realizing the educational value of music. “We worshipped 
music as some fair goddess,” she pointed out. “Now she 
has been made to come down from her pedestal and con- 
tribute her part in education. If music is only for recrea- 
tion it isn’t worth while for us to put it in the public 
schools. It must be more than that or it must be nothing. 
Music is the first instrument for obtaining the things to- 
ward which all education is directed. It first draws atten- 
tion. Next it fosters concentration. We want pupils not 
only to learn things but also to be thoughtful. Music cul- 
tivates thoughtful concentration. Then we want knowledge 
to become assimilated. Music leads to assimilation.” 

On Wednesday evening delegates were entertained at the 
home of George Eastman, and of Mr. and Mrs. William 
W. Chapin. H. W. S. 





Galli-Curci Gives New York Recital 


The platform of Carnegie Hall was most attractively 
decorated with palms and ferns for the recital which Galli- 
Curci gave in New York on May 12, her final one of the 
season. Needless to say, thousands of the famous prima 
donna’s admirers were on hand to applaud vigorously her 
every effort. The program arranged was of a light char- 
acter and included but two selections with flute obligato 
Bishop’s “Echo Song” and “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark”— 
which gave the singer an opportunity to display her deli- 
cacy and remarkably artistic singing of florid passages 
There also was a group of numbers by Fourdrain, some 
bergerettes and pastourelles of the eighteenth century ar- 
ranged by Weckerlin, a group of songs in English (one of 
which was by her husband and accompanist, Homer Sam- 
uels), and selections by Pergolese, Paisiello and Paradisi. 
Of course, during the program and at its conclusion many 
extra numbers were demanded and given, among which 
were “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” “Home, Sweet 
Home,” etc. Mme. Galli-Curci accompanied herself for 
one of her encores. Mr. Berenguer played two flute solos 
and Homer Samuels acted as accompanist, 


Noted Avie Honor Dippel 


The Andreas Dippel testimonial concert given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Monday evening, May 9, proved 
quite a gala occasidn, even if there were some disappoint- 
ments in spite of the efforts of those in charge to carry 
plans through as per schedule. The huge auditorium was 
by no means filled and yet there was no lack of enthusiasm. 
Margaret Matzenauer, Lydia Lipkowska, Helen Stanley, 
Morgan Kingston and Nicola Zerola were unable to be pres- 
ent, but those who did appear all aided in making the even- 
ing a thoroughly enjoyable one. 

Those who perticioneet were Ellen Beach Yaw, Mar- 
guerite Sylva, Rudolph Ganz, Jan Kubelik, Nellie and Sara 
Kouns, Riccardo Stracciari, Julia Claussen, Alice Nielsen, 
Alice Zeppilli, Emma Trentini, David Bispham, Robert 
Leonhardt and Robert Blass. 

Needless to say, everyone was encored. Miss Yaw started 
the program with her own “Skylark”; Rothier contributed 
“Le Cor” and “The Two Grenadiers”; Miss Sparkes gave 
several English songs; Miss Sylva included the “Habanera” 
aria from “Carmen ;” Nellie and Sara Kouns sang delight- 
fully duets by Delibes and Blangini; Mr. Bispham was 
loudly applauded for his fine rendition of “The Seven Ages 
of Man,” with Henry Holden Huss, the composer, at the 
piano, adding as an encore an aria from Verdi's “Falstaff” ; 
Mr. Ganz greatly pleased with Liszt piano numbers; Jan 
Kubelik also scored with the D minor concerto of Wieniaw- 
ski; Miss Zeppilli had as her accompanist Victor Herbert, 
and his “Kiss Me Again” was excellently given; Julia 


Claussen delighted with the “Samson and Delilah” aria; 
Miss Nielsen and Mr. Whitehill were fine in the Mozart 
duet, “La ci Darem”; Miss Trentini offered “The Firefly” 
aria; Messrs. Leonhardt and Blass got quite a bit of humor 
out of “The Merry Wives of Windsor” duet, and Strac- 
ciari was given a real ovation at the close of “Largo al 
Factotum,” from “The Barber of Seville.” 

Before the final number Mr. Dippel made a few remarks, 
thanking all for their generous support, etc. He was loudly 
applauded. 

All in all it was a long program, 
There were many notables present, among them Luisa 
Tetrazzini, Mrs. Harry Harkness Flagler, Mary Harkness 
Flagler, Mrs. A. Harvey Tiers, Dr. Emanuel De Marnay 
Baruch, Mme. De Cisneros, Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, Mrs 
Charles H, Truax and Otto H. Kahn. 


but an excellent one. 


Claire Dux with “Chicago Opera 


Rumor to the effect that Claire Dux would be a member 
of an operatic organization the coming season has just 
been confirmed by the announcement of the International 
Concert Direction, Inc., Milton Diamond, director, that the 
Swiss soprano will make her American debut with the 
Chicago Opera Association in November. 

Mme. Dux has achieved personal triumphs in the large 
opera houses of Europe, and more than one interviewer 
has called her the “greatest singer of our day.” Despite 


the fact that American managers do not thrill to the 
European “notices,” still there is abundant proof in this 
country that Mme. Dux is a remarkable artist. She prom- 


ises to be one of the sensations of the forthcoming season 


with the Chicago company. 


Mattie D. Willis, Teacher of Dunning System, 
to Hold Summer Classes for Teachers 


Mattie D. Willis, one of the most widely known and suc- 
cessful teachers of the Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study, studied with some of the best European masters, 
being a graduate of the Royal Conservatory at Leipsic. 
She had, however, previous to her residence in Europe, 
been long a trained musician. A few years ago Mrs. Wil- 
lis adopted the Dunning method of teaching and has given 
remarkable demonstrations of its effectiveness in the train- 
ing of both young children and advanced pupils. Unusual 
success has also attended her work as a normal teacher of 
the Dunning System. 

Many teachers have long felt the need of direction along 
the line of elementary teaching of music. The Dunning 
System gives a preparation for foundation work which 
eliminates the preliminary drudgery of the fundamental 
work.’ Each subject is treated in a manner which appeals 
to the child’s sense of pleasure, but at the same time he is 
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MATTIE D 
Vormal teacher of the 


WILLIS, 


Dunning System of Improved Musi 


will classes in New York beginning 


June 15. 


Study, who conduct 


constantly acquiring knowledge and developing qualities 


which would be impossible under the old method of instruc 
tion. The course is given in a purely normal way. Each 
teacher, in turn, teaching the course, as it has been taught 
her, under supervision. The system includes special tech 
nical training, Leschetizky technic. The next normal course 
Mrs. Willis will conduct in New York will begin June 15 
at 915 Carnegie Hall. 


Strauss to Conduct Three New York 
Concerts 


Richard Strauss will conduct three subserip 
tion concerts at the Metropolitan ne House to be given 


a series of 


on Tuesday evenings, fortnightly, beginning November 15 
rhe second concert will be on November 29, and the third 
and last on December 13. Programs will be announced 
later. 











In response to repeated urging 


EDDY BROWN 


has finally consented to 
conduct a criticism class 
for violin students dur- 
ing June, July and 
August. 
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MISSISSIPPI S. M. T. A. AND 
F. M. C. HOLD JOINT CONVENTION 


Miss., April 8 and 9, Prove 


Meetings Held at Laurel, 
Interesting 

Laure!, Miss., April 16, 1921,—The seventh annual con- 
vention of the Mississippi State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in joint session with the Mississippi Federation of 
Music Clubs, was held at Laurel, April 8 and 9. The pro- 
gram for the M, S, M. T. A. opened with an invocation by 
Dr. G. L, Gates, pastor of the Methodist Church, followed 
by an address of welcome by P. W. McClintock, president 
of the Laurel Music Club. Mrs. E. Cahn, of Meridian, re- 
sponded. Minnie B. Austin, of Edwards, gave the presi- 
dent's address, which was followed by a anal solo by Ruth 
Marpe After the roll call and reading of the minutes, 


presented the treasurer's 


of Hattiesburg, 
led the round table 


Sophronia Hyde 
Meridian, 


report. Marion Holman, of 

talk, the discussion being “Problems of the Music Teacher.” 
In the afternoon there was a business session, after which 
Elsie Barge, of Brookhaven, gave a piano solo, The stand 


ardization and requirements for becoming a member of the 
S. M. T. A. were then discussed, and after the election of 
officers the meeting adjourned 

Mrs, E. H, Hart, of Meridian, president of the M. F. 
M. C., opened that organization's sessions with an address, 
followed by a piano solo by Minnie Carter Crumpton, of 
the Matinee Musical Club, Meridian. Roll call and read 


followed bya vocal solo, “Inyvoca 


ing of the minutes were 

tion to Eros” (Kursteiner), by Mrs, O. P. Donald, Matinee 
Musical Club, Meridian \ second piano solo by Mrs 
lrederick Cox, of Laurel, succeeded the treasurer's report, 
and the business session followed. In the afternoon the 
musical numbers were offered by Misses Harberson and 
Holliday, sopranos; Misses Woodward and Gredell, sec 
ond sopranos; Mrs. Hobson and Miss Carver, altos, Hat 
tiesburg; Mrs. R. E. Knight, Matinee Musical Club, Me 
ridian, and Ruth Mayes, Laurel The business session 
included reports of the various State clubs and the election 


ot otheers 

In the evening the music teachers of Mississippi colleges 
presented an interesting program at the Strand Theater 
lhose who participated were: Elsie Barge, Whitworth Col 
lege, Brookhaven; Mrs. T. W. Raymond, Mississippi 


ynodical College, Holly Springs; Miss Windham, Missis 
ippi State College for Women, Columbus; Mrs. W. L 
Chickston, Jessie Tate, Mississippi Woman's College, Hat 
tiesburg; Corinne Williams, Mississippi State College for 


Women, Columbus. Saturday was devoted to various 
contests rhe medals at this contest were given by Mis- 
Federated Music Clubs, Mississippi Music Teach 
ers’ Association, Matinee Musical Club (Meridian), Morn 
ing Music Club (Hattiesburg), Shubuta Musie Club 


issippi 
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(Shubuta), Meridian School of Music (Meridian), Gres- 
sett Music House (Meridian) and Mrs, E. Cahn _( Merid- 
ian). It is a source of gratification to the M. F. A, C. 


that Chicago Musical College gives a scholarship for the 
successful contestant in professional voice; Brenau Con- 
servatory, scholarship to successful contestant in student 
piano; the Art Publication Society of St. Louis, a pro- 
gressive series and a conservatory normal course for suc- 
cessful contestant in student piano; Mrs. Crosby Adams, 
to the successful contestant in student piano. A.D. 


Phillip Gordon with Tri-City Symphony 

Davenport, lowa, April 26, 1921.—Phillip Gordon, pianist, 
appeared in Davenport, April 24, with the Tri-City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, as soloist for the closing concert of the 
year. His playing of the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor 
was a great success. Mr. Gordon, in this number, was at 
his best, and his brilliant technic, his appreciation of the 
musical and rhythmic value of the selection, won for him 
an immediate appreciation on the part of the audience. His 
execution of the very melodious theme was an exquisite bit 
of really artistic work. Prolonged applause greeted his ren- 
dition of each movement of the concerto. As an encore, 
he played the quartet paraphrase of “Rigoletto” of Verdi- 
Liszt. His understanding was evidenced in his brilliant 
execution of its passages. Ravel’s “Jeau D’Eau” was also 
one of Mr. Gordon's offerings. This colorful, impression- 
istic composition was presented with a masterful skill. 
Chopin's scherzo, op. 31, B flat minor, was one of the 
selections offered by Mr. Gordon, and his final number was 
the Hungarian rhapsody, No. 12, of Liszt. 

The musical grasp and versatility of the 
have been conceded, and he has won new 
music public of the Tri-cities. 


American artist 
friends in the 


Irma Seydel Crosses the Border 


Irma Seydel plays with a ripe knowledge of all the in 
tricacies of her chosen art, which, as is well known in the 
musical world, is that of the violin. The foregoing is but 
one of the tributes which have been paid to this young 
artist during the current season, which has brought her over 
150 engagements. Aside from the praise won for her ef- 
forts as a violinist, the dailies have invariably mentioned 
the fine success achieved by her playing of her own com- 
These include short works of various types, one 


positions 
another a dirge and a 


of them being a captivating minuet, 
third a delightful Spanish caprice. 
Setween Miss Seydel’s recent El Paso and Fort Worth 
concerts (El Paso being right on the border) she of course 
took the little trip over the river to Mexico, Juarez City. 
There is nothing very extraordinary about the foregoing 
statement, the originality for which the violinist deserves 
commendation is for not having had a drink while there. 
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OHIO M. T. A. HOLDS 
CONVENTION AT DAYTON 





Organizations Meet April 27 to 29 at Dayton—Conferences 
Prove Unusually Successful 

Dayton, Ohio, April 30, 1921.—Dayton had the pleasure 
of entertaining the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association at 
its thirty-ninth convention April 27 to 29. Members of 
the organization who regularly attend these gatherings ex- 
pressed the opinion that this convention, from a musical 
and social standpoint, was the most profitable held in many 
years. The Wednesday and Thursday conferences were 
held in Westminster Church. Among these taking part 
were J. Herman Thuman, director of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music; Carolyn A. Alchin, of the Unive.sity of 
Washington ; Karl Eschman, director of music at Denison 
University ; Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory; Ella May Smith, of Columbus, and 
Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Wednesday evening, at the Miami Hotel, Issay Mitnitzky, 
the young Russian violinist, gave a delight ‘ul concert. His 
program included the Handel E major sonata, Paganini D 
major conce rto, and several charming smaller numbers, in- 
cluding a “Valse Melancolique,” one of his own composi- 
tions. His brother, Maximilian Mitnitsky, played artistic 
accompaniments. Thursday noon the delegates were en- 
tertained by the National Cash Register Company. After 
lunch the N. C. R. Chorus, under Alfred Hartzell, director 
of the Cincinnati May Festival Chorus, gave a fine concert. 
Thursday evening in Memorial Hall the Civic Music 
League presented Emilio De Gogorza in song recital. 
Helen Winslow was at the piano. 

The Friday morning session was held in Ascher’s Audi- 
torium Theater. After an organ recital by Urban Deger, 
Frances Elliott Clarke, head of the educational department 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, spoke on “Edu- 
cation Through Music.” Charles D. Isaacson, of the New 
York Globe, made an address on “Music, Its Relation to 
Motion Pictures.” Later he spoke again at a luncheon 
given in his honor by the Chamber of Commerce at the 
Miami Hotel, and again at a concert by the Grade School 
Orchestra of 140 pieces, under the direction of Conrad 
Yahreis. The remainder of Friday afternoon was given 
over to prize contests in singing, violin and piano playing. 

The final concert was given in Steele High School, Fri- 
day evening, by the Westminster Choir, John Finley Wil- 
liamson directing, and the Civic Orchestra, under Albert 
E, Fischman. 

Much of the success of the convention is due to the un- 
tiring efforts of the president, Mrs. Harry Wilson Proctor. 

M. C. 


Werrenrath Sings in East Orange 


Reinald Werrenrath sang at the auditorium of the East 
Orange (N. J.) High School in Mrs. William S. Nelson's 
series of musicales on Wednesday evening, April 13. It is 


not unusual for an audience to be enthusiastic, but it is not 
often that an audience which, as Mrs. Nelson expressed it, 
is a “real American audience of music lovers,” is so wildly 
enthusiastic as this one was. It was a most delightful con- 
cert. The spontaneous applause that greeted the very first 
song immediately showed the temper of the audience, which 
grew more and more enthusiastic as the evening progressed, 
and Mr. Werrenrath, generous as always, responded with 
numerous encores. One of the best liked songs on the 
program was Arthur A. Penn’s delightful little Irish num- 
ber, “Colleen o’ My Heart.” 


Sundelius Sian During May 


Marie Sundelius returned to New York directly after 
the close of the Metropolitan Opera Company tour to sing 
in Lowell, Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
New Britain, Conn., and Evanston, IIL, among her more 
important dates. 

In reviewing the opera season at the Metropolitan, the 
papers all mentioned this artist’s notable contributions to 
the year’s musical pleasures—her Nedda in “Pagliacci” 
and Marguerite in “Faust.” Her performance of both 
these roles was highly praised, 


Another Minnie Tracey Pupil Wins Honors 


Another pupil of Minnie Tracey’s has come in for her 
share of honors. Hazel Levy, wife of Louis Levy, director 
and manager of the Cincinnati Jewish Hospital, recently 
won the fifty dollar prize for perfect English diction and 
vocal method. Mrs. Levy is a San Francisco girl and pos- 


sesses a splendid mezzo soprano voice. She has never 
studied with any other teacher but Miss Tracey and has 
worked just eleven months, a nice compliment to both 


teacher and pupil. 
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From May 19 to 31 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 














Alcock, Merle: 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 19. 

Bethlehem, Pa., May 27. 
Althouse, Paul: 

Springfield, Mass., May 19. 
Beddoe, Mabel: 

Bethlehem, Pa., May 28 
Bevani, Alexander: 

Stanford, Cal., May 31. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Fannie: 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 21. 
Bori, Lucrezia: 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 20 
Cronican, Lee: 


Vancouver, B. C., May 19-20. 


Victoria, B. C., May 21. 


Fowlston, Edgar: 
Kansas City, Mo., May 19. 
Omaha, Neb., May 20-21. 


Sioux City, Ia., May 23-24. 


Davenport, Ia., May 27-28. 

Rockford, Ill, May 30-31. 
Grainger, Percy: 

Bozeman, Mont., May 19. 

Lincoln, Ill., May 24. 

Evanston, Ill., May 27. 
Harrison, Theodore: 


Ann Arbor, Mich., May 19, 


Hinkle, Florence: 


Ann Arbor, Mich., May 19. 


Bethlehem, Pa., May 28. 
Holmquist, Gustaf : 


Ann Arbor, Mich., May 21. 


Murphy, Lambert: 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 19. 
Patton, Fred: 

Keene, N. H., May 27. 
Ponselle, Rosa: 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 21. 
Price, James: 

Springfield, Mass., May 20. 
Rider-Kelsey, Corinne: 

Springfield, Mass., May 19. 
Stone-Langston, Marie: 

Camden, Pa., May 19. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 
Seydel, Irma: 

Kansas City, Mo., May 19. 

Omaha, Neb., May 20-21. 


27. 


Winnipeg, Man., May 25. es 
Poon N Fray: Jollif, Norman: 
Crosby, Phoebe: 
Springfield, Mass., May 20. 
Curtis, Vera: 
Greensburg, Pa., May 19. 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Albany, N. Y., May 19. 
Scranton, Pa., May 23. 
Keene, N. H., May 26. 


David, Annie Louise: 
Ridgewood, N. J., May 2 


Land, Harold: 
Keene, N. H., 


Keene, N. H., 


Hartford, Conn., May 22. 


Davis, Ernest: 


‘ Evanston, Ill. 
Greensburg, Pa., May 19. . 


Bethlehem, Pa., May 27-28. 


Faas, Mildred: 


Bethlehem, Pa., May 27. 


Jersey City, N. J., 
Konold, Grace Johnson: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 


May 26. 
Lewis, Goldina De Wolf: 
May 26. 
McCandliss, Robert: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Marshall, Charles: 
? Ann Arbor, Mich., May 21. 
Matzenauer, Margaret: 
May 24. 
Middleton, Arthur: 


Douty, Nicholas: Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Evanston, Ill, May 30. 


Mirovitch, Alfred: 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., 


Sioux City, Ia., May 23-24. 
Davenport, Ia., May 27-28. 
Rockford, Ill., May 30-31. 
Sikes, Chase: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 20. 
Sparkes, Lenora: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 21. 
Doylestown, Pa., May 20. 
Struble, Marian: 
May 21. Ann Arbor, Mich., May 20. 


May 24. 


May 19, 21. 


Sundelius, Marie: 
Springfield, Mass., May 19. 


Tittman, Charles: 

Bethlehem, Pa, May 27-28. 
Van Gordon, pag 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 21. 
Wylie, William H.: 

New Concord, Ohio, May 25, 


May 21. 


May 20. 








Malkin Music School Students in Concert 


Manfred Malkin may well look with pride on the concert 
given iti huge Carnegie Hall, New York, May 8, when a 
program of music by students exclusively of the school was 
presented to an overflowing audience. This audience “over- 
flowed” in a double sense, both in numbers and in enthusi- 
asm, for the proceedings of the afternoon were such as to 
justify it. When youthful Sadie Birnhak plays a Beetho- 
ven concerto (C minor) or the Mendelssohn “Rondo Ca- 
priccioso” in such style one can scarcely credit one’s senses, 
so finished and thoroughly enjoyable is her playing. It was 
clean cut, facile, brilliant and musicianly, far beyond her 
years. Sylvia Fass, too, played a part of Mendelssohn's G 
minor concerto, as well as the first movement of the Beetho- 
ven “Pathetique” sonata, with virile touch and clearness. 
Ida Ofsevitz (Schumann’s “Soaring’’), Hermine Kalisman 
(“Danse,” Debussy, and prelude, Chopin), Anna Zimetbaum 
(“Berceuse’”’), Rosalind Berman (Chopin’s “Fantasie Im- 
promptu’’) and Rebecca Rosen (Liszt’s “Forest Murmurs’’), 
all these showed variously splendid style and vigor, pearly 
passage work, sentiment and expression amazing in its artis- 
tic effect. The program of twenty-six numbers makes it 
impracticable to mention in detail every student, but the re 
maining pianists, who excelled in their various manners of 
playing, were Leah Brown, Sylvia Schwartz, Jennie Fuga, 
little Helen Fogel, Ingrid Malkin (her playing of a Bach 
concerto was notably creditable) and Myron Pallent. The 
violinists did credit to their schooling, Max Fleischman lead- 
ing off with the Lalo “Spanish” symphony, first movement, 
playing with dash. Mark Schwartz was heard in the varia- 
tions in B minor by Vieuxtemps, playing with large tone and 
assurance, and Theodore Takaroff played De Beriot’s ninth 
concerto in such fashion as to demonstrate his high talent. 
Leo Whitcup, wee and cute, played Beethoven’s menuet with 
good taste and bowing on a half size violin. Harry Glick- 
man's playing of Viotti’s twenty-second concerto for violin 
was one of the hits of the afternoon, and little Deborah 
Bernstein showed much talent for the violin in a Kreisler 
work, Dora Maxstein has a voice of promise, and was 
roundly applauded for her singing of the aria from “Caval 
leria Rusticana.” Elwood Miller's baritone voice is agree- 
able and his enunc iation clear; he was heard in the pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci.” 

“Ah! Love But a Day” (Beach) was sung by Amy Cohn 
with style; she looks well, too. Some 200 youthful singers 
united at the outset in the chorus “Unfold, Ye Portals” 
(Gounod), conducted by Max Persin, when the tone quality 
was most appealing. A violin ensemble closed the concert, 
Raff's celebrated “Cavatina,” played unisono by some fifty 
young violinists with breadth of tone and fine effect, under 
the direction of Jacques Malkin, in charge of the depart- 
ment, 


Notable was the fact that everyone played and sang from 
memory, without faltering, showing the thorough prepara 
tion enjoyed by students at the Malkin Music School, Flow 
ers were given many of the young artists, and at the close 
Manfred Malkin was fairly smothered by the throng of 
patrons and friends who congratulated him on the affair, 
which was unique in being the only pupils’ concert ever 
given in big Carnegie Hall. 

Both piano and organ were used for accompaniments, 
those officiating being Manfred Malkin, William Juliber, 
Alexander Richardson and Leo Small, and the entire affair 
took only a little over two hours to give. 


Miinéifunee i in + Wisslidadens 


Washington, D. C., May 9, 1921.—Mana-Zucca made her 
first appearance in W ashington at the final concert of the 
Rubinstein Club on May 3. The brilliant young composer- 
pianist received an ovation, scoring one of the biggest and 
most spontaneous successes of the season—and Washington 
has been visited by. many, many musical celebrities during 
the winter. The large audience was astonished at such remark 
able display of creative and reproductive powers on the part 
of such a charming bit of American femininity, and scarcely 
knew which to admire the more—the inspiration and indi 
viduality revealed in her compositions or the brilliancy and 
perfection of her playing. 

She was heard in two groups of solos, comprising her 
“Sketch,” “Zouave Drill,” “Valse Brillant,” “Etude en 
Hommage,” “Poem,” “Wistaria” and the paraphrase on 
“Over There.” The Rubinstein Club sang her “Star of 
Gold,” which called forth such prolonged applause that it 
had to be repeated. 

According to the critic of the Times: “The little Titian 
haired artist was given a splendid ovation after her playing 
of the first group of her own compositions. . . Mana 
Zucca has a whirlwind technic as a pianist, and a very vivid 
imagination that makes her interpretations full of character, 
with modern tone effects, now crisply cut and again suffused 
with that quality that we call impressionism in music. She 
is essentially musical and possesses a winning personality 
Her piano compositions, in her first group, were a ‘sketch’ 
of original and strongly typed characters in the modern 
French manner, given like an improvisation. Bizarre and 
fascinating was her ‘Zouaves’ Drill,’ with its little grotesque 
figures, that took a freedom of execution to give in such 
variety. Her ‘Valse Brillant’ was subtle, rhythmic, with 
fire and execution, being Straussian in form. Facility and 
clever variations somewhat overbalanced the originality of 
her second group of compositions. Mana-Zucca, 
whose songs have been sung much this winter, was repre 
sented on the chorus program by ‘The Star of Gold,’ sung 
by request, and repeated through appreciation. It was de- 


47 


light fully built, and an excellent and attractive choral work, 
given with a sple ndid climax by these singers.” 

The Post said: “In addition to her talent as a composer, 
Mana-Zucca proved herself an able pianist, exhibiting re 
markable technic throughout her program.” A. M. A. 


National American Ballet Takes Over New 


Home 
May 11, 1921 
Editor Musical Courier: 

I take great pleasure in letting you know that we are 
getting very gratifying response from our advertisement in 
your publication and at an early date. 

One of the great dreams of my life has just been realized 
today, when at the first meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the National American Ballet, of which I am founder and 
president, we took over a beautiful country estate, a wonder 
ful New Jersey farm of over two hundred acres, well 
equipped with beautiful modern buildings, for the home and 
summer training camp for our future great dance artists 
It is called “Mardlemout” and is near Hightstown, N. J., 
fifty miles from New York on the Pennsylvania 

Here the students and artists will live a wholesome out 
of-door life, and also have comfortable quarters 
and rehearsing will begin for the next season's productions 
on June 1, under competent and serious directors, who all 
have the purpose of presenting in the early fall one of the 
most beautiful music, dance and pantomime productions we 
have ever had in this new world of art 

The parents and friends of some of our members are 
arranging to visit the farm part of the time, as there are 
facilities and advantages for many guests; and in answel 
to a growing demand, be able to join in the sports and physi 
cal culture training 

There are special scholarships given, and applications are 
being tried out now for this exceptional advantage Nor are 
we neglecting the ambitious young man! 

This project seems to be meeting a popular demand, judg 
ing from the requests for appearances that are coming from 
all over the country, and at last our own American creative 
artists, as well as pupils from the schools everywhere, will 
really have their individual ideas and personalities beauti 
fully presented, and real ability and seriousness of purpose 
will reap, we sincerely trust, deserved success, and a grati 
fying future will be assured. 

This is our purpose, and so far we are getting 
response. And for your part in it, and codperation, | thank 
you. Very sincerely, 

(Signed) Desiree Lupovska 
7 West Ninety-fifth Street, City 


lraining 


sple ndid 


Busy Spring Months for Patterson 


The slacking of the musical season's activities has 
brought no let up in the engagements that have fallen to 
Idelle Patterson. On April 23 she sang at the Times 
Square Theater, New York; on May 3 at the Armory in 
Brooklyn for the convention of doctors in session there ; 
on May 6 she sang in concert at Pottsville, Pa.; on the 
27th of this month she appears at Norwich, Conn., in re 
cital for the Bass Clef Club of that city; and on the 28th 
she sings in Plainfield, N. J. This last engament is of 
particular significance, as Miss Patterson has been secured 
to be the first soloist with the Kriens Orchestra, The di 
rector of this organization is planning to give perform 
ances in Plainfield with prominent soloists and was for 
tunate in being able to engage Idelle Patterson to open the 
At her New York appearance at the Times square 


series. 
applauded for 


Theater, Miss Pateerson was particularly 
her singing of the “Lucia” “Mad Scene.’ 


Ware’s “Undine” 
Harriet Ware’s lyric tone-poem, “Undine,” with solo parts 
for soprano (Phoebe Crosby) and tenor (John Barnes 
Wells), and chorus of water-nymphs, was sung by the 
Orange Musical Art Society at the fiftieth private concert, 
marking the twenty-fifth year of the club, at East Orange 
High School, May 4. Despite the stormy evening, a large 
audience filled the hall, applauding the work with vim, for 
“It was given magnificently” as the composer herself stated 
The large variety in the work, the solos and duets, and 
the splendid performance brought all concerned rounds o 
applause 
Miss Ware's new song, “Stars,” was sung Saturday, May 


at Orange 


7, at the Rubinstein Club white breakfast by Sheffield 
Child. This song is of dramatic nature and is being tiken 
up by many of the prominent singers; it was noted m th 


May 5 issue of reviews of new music in the Musv 
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Rogers Pupils in Church Choirs 


Four pupils of Francis Rogers began on May 1 the ful 
fillment of their year’s contracts as soloists in the choi 
of the following churches Marjorie Grimer, soprano 
Simpson M. E., Brooklyn, N. \ Anna White, soprano 

James, New Haven, Conn.; Gordon Stevens, bass, First 


M. E., br tay te Conn., and Raymond Freemanth, bass, 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. 
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SOME OF THE PUPILS AND TEACHERS OF 


THE MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL, MAY, 1921. 
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FLORENCE HINKLE, 
That aterling soprano who has been so well re 
at her concert, recital and oratorio ap 
pearances this year, is completing the busiest 


and moat aucceasful season of her career 


MAX BARNETT, 
imerican pianist, who will make his debut 
the final concert of the American Music Optimists 
Vay 29 at Chalif's Wr. Barnett has been trained 
Frank Leve and his career is 


young 


this country under 
heing watched with interest. 
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J. W. F. LEMAN, 


The conductor and composer, who is winning thou 
sands of new admirers because of the excellent pro 
grams he and his orchestra are presenting daily on the 
Nteel Pier at Atlantic City, N. J. The orchestra is 
even larger this year than formerly, and the works 


presented continue to be of a high artistic standard, 


INGA JULIEVNA, 


The distinguished Norwegian lyric coloratura soprano, 
is unusual among singers. She has declined a flatter- 
ing offer to sing in grand opera in order that she may 
tour America in recital and study the musical prefer 
ences of American audiences all over the country. 
Mme. Julievna is being presented by the J. H. Albert 
Vusical Bureau. (Photo © Underwood & Underwood.) 


prominent accompanist and coach. 
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ERIKA BOS, 
The twelve year old daughter of Coenraad V. Bos, the 
Miss Bos danced 
with much success at the Blithnersaal in Berlin on 
Vay 6. (Schneider photo.) 


ALEXANDER DEBRUILLE, 

French violinist, who has made a Pathé record of 
“Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses,” by John Open- 
shaw, which was recently released. Mr. Debruille 
was the winner of the first prize at the Paris Con- 
servatoire in 1912 and it was his mastery of the violin 
that attracted the attention of Saint-Naéns, who later 
played the premiére performance of one of his works 

wiih Mr. Debruille playing the violin 





obligato. (Apeda photo.) 


THE MOUNTAIN SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, BIRMINGHAM, PA. 
{ecompanying is a bird’s eye view of th 
beautiful country surrounding the Moun- 
tain Summer School of Music at Birming 
ham, Pa., which will te open from July 6 
to August 16. The ercellent faculty in- 
cludes the following: George F. Boyle, 
piano; Gustav Strube, violin and har- 
mony; Gerard Duberta, voice; Pearl Ap- 
pelgate, piano, and Florence Jubb, organ, 
piano pedagogy and appreciation of musiv. 
The school has one hundred acres of park 
land, situated 1,000 feet above sea level, 
with many shady walks abounding in in- 
terest and variety, while outside the 
grounds, forests, mountains and valleys in- 
vite the energetic pedestrian to revel in 
the beauties of nature. There are several 


tennis courts on the grounds, and as one “ 


of the buildings contain a swimming pool 

. that sport also can be enjoyed. Applica- 

tion for rooms should be made to Florence 

Jubb, St. Agnes School, 55 Elk Street. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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HELEN STOVER (RIGHT) 


And one result of singing Rhea Silberta’s “Yohrzeit.” 


MRS. WILLIAM ROGERS CHAPMAN, 
President of the New York Rubinstein Club, a musi- 
cal organization which for thirty-four years has been 
an important factor in the musical life of the metropo- 
lis. The season, which came to a brilliant close with 
the annual breakfast—a “Hope” Breakfast, this year 

May 7, was one of unusual interest, inasmuch as, 
in addition to a number of excellent artists, artist 
programs were given by Rosa Raisa, Rosa Ponselle, 
Frances Alda and Julia Culp. With the except.on of 
Mme. Alda, none of them appeared in New York with 
similar organizations. To the unfailing energy and 
remarkable executive ability of Mrs. Chapman is due 
the steady growth of the Rubinstein Club, which even 
now is looking forward to accomplishing still greater 
things next season, (Photo © Underwood & Under- 

wood.) 


Cree eee eee Oc 


LOTTA MADDEN, 
Soprano, sends this picture of herself 
and Frederick Wallis, conductor of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club of Tacoma, 
Wash., where she was soloist, “pass 
ing the time” at a sun-dial. She 
writes: “Everyching has been simp'y 
great; 1 am reéngaged in every city 
where 1 appeared this spring. Press 

notices have Leen splendid.” 





ROSA RAISA, 

Who, after a month's rest in 

Italy, will) sail for Nouth 

America, with her husband, 

Giacomo Rimini, to appear dur 

ing the season at the Colon. 

Returning in the fall, Mme. 

Raisa wi'l sing a number of 

concerts prior to rejoining the 

Chicago Opera Association, 

under the management of Jules 

. : Daiber, After January 1 she 

Phote © Underwood & Underwood will be booked for concerts by 

MARION ARMSTRONG, R, BE. Johnston. In her concert 

The Scotch-Canadian soprano, is booked to tour programs for nert season the 

through Nova Scotia. She was recently soloist at the singer has included Mana- 

Vaine Woman's Club at the Waldorf-Astoria on Sat- Zucca’s “Spring Came With 
urday afternoon, May 7. You.” Photo by Maurice Goldberg 
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NEW YORK MOZART SOCIETY'S TWELFTH ANNUAL BREAKFAST AND SPRINGTIME FESTIVAL IN PASTELS, HOTEL ASTOR, MAY 7. 


| =| 
Seated at the raised table are Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and president, and twenty honor guests who were also on the reception committee, among them Marguerite Sylva and 
| 


; 


Rev. A. Edwin Keigwin, D.D. (immediately adjacent to President McConnell, who may be identified as wearing a bandeau, and white feathers in her hair), Belle De Rivera, Maurice 
Deiches, Samuel Gardner Estabrook, Gabrielle Elliot, Leonard Liebling, Noble McConnell, Ur. and Mrs. Richard T. Percy, Dr. and Mrs. Leroy R Ntoddard (Alice Nielson), Mra 
Valdemar Sillo, Mr. and Mrs. Howard L. White, Mrs, John Francis Yawger and Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Riesberg. Attorney Deiches looks as if he was “injyin’” life; Miss Sylva is charming 
as_ever; Mr. Percy appears to be “dodging the olive-stone” ; his wife looks disapproval of such levity, and all wear that “exrpect-to-be-contented” look which immediately precedes a | 
Mozart breakfast. Many well known and distinguished musical and literary pe ople were in the throng of 1,200, | 
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Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York 

lhe following letters are a sample of the correspondence 
that is coming to the office of Chappell-Harms, Inc., re 
garding its splendid songs. Some are in this company’s 
tandard catalogue and others are its newest popular ballads 
The following letters are from representative musicians 
ind speak for themselves. Dr. H. J. Stewart is the well 
known organist from San Diego, Cal.; Charles E. Gran 
ville connected with the conservatory of music at Louis 
ville, Ky., and Mme. Niessen-Stone is a well known teacher 
in New York City 
Gentlemen 
February 19 and am writing to 


s¢lection of songs which 
used several of them ex 


Il am in receipt of your lines of 
say that I have been very pleased with the 
u sent me some time ago, and | have 

ter ely in teaching 
1 was particularly pleased with 
‘There Are Fairies in the 

ongs 

ew selections you have just sent me are also several 
The one I like best is: “A little Fairy Tale.” 
not only got a charming tune but also a lovely 
my opinion it will make a splendid success when 


“Homing,” ‘The Blind 


on which I 


Plough 
c onsider 


keeping me acquainted with your new publi 


truly 
Matyas Niessen-Stone 


Yours very 
(Signed) 
e's « 

thanks, copies of your recent song 

specially appeal to me 
‘Smile Through Your 


owledge, with 

these the following 

aiting for the Sunrise, 

Build a World in the Heart of a Rose.’ These 

all of them should command a large sale I ex 
them extensively in my teaching 
Yours very truly 

(Signed) H, J 


STEWART 


eloquently than any words 
Ploughman 


seen set to 


programs speak more 
regarding “The Blind t is one of 
most beautiful poems I have ever music and the 

o has given at a musical background that is atmospheric 
most effective I shall use the song all this and next 
well because of its beauty and the impression it 

mn my audiences, and lastly because | 
song. If you have any more like them, send them 
With much iation for your unfailing courtesies | am 

} 


best wishes 


enclosed 


night write 


season 
deep makes 
think it is a very fine 
along 
appre with 
Yours most cordially, 

(Signed) Cuartes N, Gara 
World in the Heart of a Rose” is a coming 
ballad success, It strikes nruch the same psychological chord 
as “Sunshine of Your Smile,” and, if present indications 
mean anything at all, it will become as popular as the great- 
est of all heart songs, as the refrain has a tender appeal. 
It is said that the song sold over a million copies the first 
years of its production abroad and is still going well. The 
which starts 
Deep in the heart of a rose, 
I'd fashion a new world for you 
With only your smile for the sunshine 
Your lips for the morning dew; 
No light for me but your 
No sound but of love beating true; 
I'd build a world in the heart of a_ rose 
And Oh! how I'd pray 
Just to live there always 
In the heart of that rose 


NVILLE 


“I'd Build a 


refrain, 


eyes, 


with you, 
has an instantaneous appeal. It is catchy and melodious. 
lo hear the song once is to remember a part of the air, and 


Photo by Wm. Mills & Son, Providence, R. 1 


Whose first State meeting at Froebel Hall, Providence, R. I., 
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a natural anxiety of all hearers to find out more about that 
which gives pleasure is no doubt the reason that the song has 
made so phenomenal a hit. Although only known in this 
country less than a year, the song has met with tremendous 
success among the voc al teachers and concert artists, and 
before long it doubtless will be hummed and whistled and 
quickly spring into popularity as did “Sunshine of Your 
Smile.” 


Boosey & Co., New York and London 


rhe following songs constitute the summer catalogue of 
Boosey & Co, ; 
“A Bird in Arcadia,” words by 
music by Alvin S. Wiggers. 
“When Love Is Done,” words by 
music by Charles T. Ferry. 
“Theology,” words by Chris 
Hardcastle. 
“The Sea 
Michael Head. 
“A Lake and a Fairy Boat,” 
music by Berta Josephine Hecker. 
“My Destiny,” words by Betty 
Walters Kennedy. 
“For Every Day,” 
Kennedy Russell. 
“When Love Fills Your Heart with a Song, 
Edward Lockton, music by Kennedy Russell 
“The Stars Have Eyes,” words by Fred G. 
vy Wilfrid Sanderson. 
‘Ah! My Beloved!” text from “The 
Khayyam,” music by William Stickles 
“The Dream Canoe,” words by Charles 
W. H. Squire 


Ethel Morrison Lackey, 


Francis W. 


Sourdillon, 


Massie, music by A. M. 


Gipsy,” words by Richard Hovey, music by 


words by Thomas Hood, 


Gomez, music by Marie 


words by Fred G. Bowles, music by 


words by 


Jowles, music 


Persian of Omar 


Roff, music by 


Enoch & Sons, New York, London and Paris 


A. V. Broadhurst, head of the London branch of Enoch 
& Sons, arrived in America last Thursday. He will be in 
this city for about ten days and then will go to the branch 
office in Toronto for a short visit. When he returns to “goed 
York he plans to be here for about a month. It will be 
membered that last year when the New York offices ‘of 
Enoch & Sons were opened at 56 East Thirty-fourth street, 
Mr. Broadhurst came over from London to get the office 
started. Mr. Hamma, who formerly had charge of the To- 
ronto branch, was brought to New York to take care of 
this office. 

Mr. Broadhurst is most contented with his firm’s activities 
for the past year. He is particularly enthusiastic over East 
hope Martin’s “All for You,” which Mme. D’Alvarez has 
made so popular; also May H. Brahe’s “I Pass by Your 
Window.” Mr. Broadhurst has brought with him two num 
bers by the great Chaminade, which he believes will prove to 
be as popular as her other compositions here in the States. 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


a musical comedy which opened at the 

is by Lieutenant Gitz-Rice and 
“Buddies.” 

Apollo, has been de 


“Princess Virtue,” 
Central Theater last week, 
B. C. Hilliam, composers of 

“Love Birds,” now playing at the 
clared one of the musical comedy successes of the new sea 
son. The music is by William Romberg. This*fall New 
York is promised another musical comedy by Romberg, 
called “Blossom Time,” the score containing some original 


FEDERATION OF RHODE 
on April 


ISLAND MUSICAL CLUBS, 
29, 1921, proved a gratifying success. 
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songs by Romberg, and he has adapted the old melodies of 
Schubert’s which compose the body of the score. “Listen to 
Me,” a new musical comedy by Charles George, will open 
in the Middle West very shortly. It has been some time 
since Witmark has had so many successful production 
scores. 


Men and Boys’ Recital at Granberry School 

The recital given at the Granberry Piano School in the 
Chamber Music Hall of Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
April 30 was unique in that the entire program was ren- 
dered by men and boys. These recitals always are interest- 
ing, and prove beyond doubt the thoroughness of the 
training given at the school. Some four or five numbers 
were played in any minor or major keys requested by the 
audience, thus illustrating the sight, touch and hearing 
system of musical development. The students participating 
in the program were John Bahr, William Duffy, William 
Hubbard, Arthur McNulty, Robert Munier, Edward 
O'Malley, Leland Konkle, Alfred Stevens, Robert Coates, 
Max Finn, Robert Goss, Richard Weaver, Howard Konkle, 
Thomas Prather, Edward Nicholas, Andrew Allan, Arnold 
Allan, Frederick Austin, John Cabot, Robert Cabot, Richard 
Delano, Ellis Finch, Arthur Friedrichs, Alexander Mc- 
Ilvaine, Joseph Price, Hughes Wilson, Sumner Wilson, 
Edwin Hatfield, Herman Schneider and Kenneth Mac- 
Intyre. The recital opened with a few appropriate remarks 
by Mr. Granberry, and Edwin Hatfield, in his rendition of 
the first movement of the Mozart sonata in G major, en- 
listed the services at the second piano of Dr. N. J. Elsen- 
heimer, one of the sterling instructors at the school. 


Lilli Lehmann Enjoys Her Activities 

The Musicat Courter has been in the receipt recently of 
several inquiries concerning Lilli Lehmann. A letter from 
Hertha Harmon, dated March 16, sheds interesting light 
on the subject. Miss Harmon, who formerly sang with 
the Philadelphia and Boston Opera companies, is now in 
Berlin. She writes: 

“I am most happy to tell you that I am studying now 
with the great Lilli Lehmann, who is very much interested 
in me and is now coaching me in my roles. This woman 
of seventy-five, who still has a voice of gold, has a most 
marvelous personality ; although her hair is snow white, she 
sings and looks like a young woman. Today when I came 
for my lesson I found her working in her garden behind 
her beautiful house in the Greenewald. Everyone in my 
pension is congratulating me upon my good fortune in 
having such a wonderful coach.” 


Reed Miller’s Debut in the “Talkies” 


With all New York agog over the successful advent of 
the “talking moving picture,” the name of Reed Miller 
sprang into prominence in the press reviews of this inno- 

vation, anent his dual role of screen artist and singer of a 
ballad. In the picture Mr. Miller renders the song with as 
much ease and effect as if he were standing in flesh and 
blood, instead of being merely a shadow figure, and leaves 
his auditors fairly gasping with the reality of the syn- 
chronization. 

“No, we won't have a talky-movie department at our 
vocal school at Lake George this summer,” says Mr. Miller 
in reply to the many congratulations and questions that are 
being showered upon him. 
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SCHUBERT CLUB OF SACRAMENTO 
GIVES LAST CONCERT OF SEASON 


MeNeill Club Sings Before Large House—Saturday Club 
Presents Levitzki 


Sacramento, Cal., April 7, 1921.—The last concert of the 
present season of the Schubert Club was attended by a 
small but appreciative audience. The chorus of mixed 
voices, under the direction of Percy Dow, sang splendidly. 
There was marked improvement over former recitals in 
balance and tone quality. The visiting artist was Charles 
Bulotti, tenor, from San Francisco, who, in addition to a 
group of songs, gave valuable support to the chorus in 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” Mr. Bulotti has a fine 
voice and shows real musical understanding. The chorus 
gave numbers from Sullivan, Pinsuti, Mendelssohn, Russell, 
Weber, Leoncavallo and Wagner. 

McNett Crus Attracts Larce AUDIENCE. 

The second concert of the McNeill Club took place at 
Masonic Temple. This male chorus is one of the oldest 
musical organizations in the city and because of this the 
house was filled. Percy Dow is the director of this society 
as well as of the Schubert Club, and many of the singers 
in the male section of the Schubert Club are also members 
of the McNeill Club. This club is composed entirely of 
business men, and considering the limited time for rehear- 
sals its work is very praiseworthy. Mr. Dow is energetic 
and really accomplishes a great deal with his men. 

The club was assisted by three artists from San Fran- 
cisco: Marie Hughes Macquarrie, harpist; Christine How- 
ells, flutist, and Grace Becker, cellist. These players were 
heard to advantage in trios and solos. Numbers by Parker, 
Franz Mair, Hawley, Hadley, Chaminade, Brahms, Chad- 
wick, Offenbach and Wagner were sung by the chorus, 

Saturpay Cius Presents Levirzk1. 

The Saturday Club presented Mischa Levitzki the other 

evening and it was a rare pleasure indeed. In spite of a 


sore thumb the artist played marvellously. His program 
was made up of compositions by Bach, Brahms, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Schulz-Evler and Moszkowski, and 
he was forced to give a number of encores. 

Notes. 

Several music lovers in this section are installing wireless 
towers for the enjoyment of concerts given in San Fran 
cisco from time to time. 

At a recital given by A. Wilmer Oakes the other evening 
one of his talented violin pupils, Carolyn Bunker, appeared 
in numbers from Kreisler and others. 

A very interesting recital was given by the Martine 
School of Music recently. The Symphonetta Orchestra is 
doing excellent work under the direction of H. C. Martine. 

At a recent meeting of the California State Music 
Teachers’ Association an interesting talk was given by Ed- 
ward Pease upon the proper relation between the private 
teacher and the music teacher in the public schools. Mrs. 
H. C. Martine gave valuable hints to the proper study of 
the piano, and several violin numbers were given by Russel 
Keeney, assisted by Mrs. Edward Pease. 

Henry Marvin presented some of his most talented pupils 
in a violin recital. His students’ orchestra is a splendid 
feature in these programs. 

Sherman Clay & Co presented Cortot in a Duo-Art con- 
cert, and those who have been of the opinion that a player 
piano cannot be made to play artistically were forced to 
alter that opinion. It was truly a remarkable demonstra- 
tion. A. W. O. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TO 
SUPPORT MUSIC IN BERKELEY 


Civic Body Pledges Coéperation—S. F. S. O. “Pop” Concert 
—Hadley Work Given First Western Performance 
at Greek Theater—Notes 
Berkeley, Cal., April 10, 1921.—For the first time in its 
history the Berkeley Chamber of Commerce has taken a 


decided stand to further the interests of good music in 
Berkeley. At a meeting of the board of directors in Feb- 
ruary a resolution calling for support of the season of 
symphony concerts then being presented at the University 
of California was adopted. The matter was called to the 
attention of the commerce body by representatives of the 
Greek Theater management. The first three recommenda 
tions read as follows: 

“1. We earnestly urge all our citizens, and particularly 
our merchants and manufacturers, and all who are finan 
cially interested in the upbuilding and welfare of our 
beautiful city of Berkeley, to give liberal support to the 
series of symphony concerts now being offered at Harmon 
Gymnasium by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Alfred Hertz conductor. 

“2. The high character of this splendid musical organi- 
zation insures entertainments that are most delightful and 
elevating, intrinsically worth more than the price of admis 
sion. 

“3. The benefit to the community derived from these 
performances is most important, not only by reason of the 
influence for good that they exercise, but also considering 
them entirely from the viewpoint of commercialism, they 
form a valuable asset to our city.” 

Another paragraph in the same document reads: “5. The 
liberal and even generous support of these concerts and of 
all musical and dramatic events given under the auspices 
of the University of California, ought to be affirmatively 
considered by the people of Berkeley at large. This is a 
practical recognition of the unity of town and gown 
There is no division here. We are all directly interested 
in the success and prosperity of the University of Califor 
nia which exists and has its being in the heart of Bet 
keley, literally as well as figuratively, and the university 


reciprocates our affectionate regard and repays by con 
tributions to the artistic and ethical elements of our lives 
in a way so lavish that nothing we can do can possibly 
repay.” 


(Continued on page 54.) 
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ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 

Violinist; Director Violin Depart- 
ment, Cornish School of Music, Seattle 
Attractions 





CARY, CALVIN B. 


BR LWYN CONCERT BUREAU— 
Western Management : 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 


654 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 


cNEELY, PAUL PIERRE 
Concert Pianist, Instruction 
206 The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


HOMAS, EMILY L. 
Teacher of Piano; Concert Artist 
405 The McKelvey, Seattle 





MOWREY, DENT 





Pianoforte Technique and 
Interpretation 
Science and Art of Teaching 
Private and Normal Courses 
Chicago, ao fg J 
Cornish School, Seattle, August-May 
Permanent Address: 714 Davis Street 


Ea gg tae MORDAUNT A. 
Solo Pianist and Teacher 
680 East Washington St., Portland, Ore. 


Pianist-Composer 


501-2-3 Eilers Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





TOWNS, KIRK 


Baritone 
205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 





ISEGARI, SILVIO 
Piano; Concerts 





Portland, Oregon 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. Voice 


Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Seattle 


ANTNER, CLIFFORD W. 


Representing Edmund J. Myer 
306 Spring St., Seattle 


Fine Arts Building, Seattle 








AN OGLE, LOUISE 
Lectures on Modern Russian Music 





“ENSENIG, GRACE 








Musical Courier Correspondent 
1519 Jefferson St., Boise, Idaho 


and the Modern Opera 
1108 Broadway, Seattle 








SPARGUR, JOHN 


ELLS, BOYD 
Special Representative of 


CORYELL, MARIAN 
Composer-Pianist, Recitals 
Cornish School, Seattle 





KRINKE, HARRY 
Suite 506, The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 
Advanced Instruction of Piano 





Director Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 





Musical Courier 
Cornish School, Seattle 
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RRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson St. 
San Francisco 





ECKER, MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, Violin 
431 So. Alvarado St. Los Angeles 





BEHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 





BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





BRONSON, CARL 
Voice, Phone 10082 
204-5 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





e ADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
1111 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 





COLBERT, JESSICA 
Concert Theatrical Management 
619 Hearst Bldg. San Francisco 





COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

University of Southern California 
3201 So. St., Los Angeles 
Phone South 3423 





E AVIRETT, ABBY 
Teacher of Piano 
311 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, 
Mondays. 





DUNSHEE, CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
328 E. Micheltorena St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 





ERNALD, JOSEPINE MARSHALL 
Voice and Piano 
Director of Stanford Music School 
915 Waverly St., Palo Alto, Cal. 


HELLER, HERMAN, Conductor 
California Symphony Orchestra 
San Franicsco, Cal. 





HUTCHINSON, RUTH, Soprano 

er of National Contest, 1919. 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
Concerts and Oratorio. Address 
510 Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





FREEBEY, GRACE ADELE 
Composer-Accompanist 

Available for concert tours. Apply for 

terms to L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium 

Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Order Freebey songs through G. Schir- 

mer, N. Y., or Los Angeles. 





AMMOND, MRS. H. W. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1480 West 7th St., Riverside, Cal. 





HEALY, FRANK W. 
Operatic and Concert Manager 
906 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





HECHT, ELIAS 
Flutist Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. Management Jessica Colbert 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1506 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





O’NEIL, PATRICK 
Tenor, California School of Arts 
601-602 Majestic Bldg., Los Angeles 





OPPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 
Musical, Operatic, Lecture and 


Concert er 
Foxcroft B 68 Post St., 
Near Kearney, San Francisco 





sy nen alge are 
ement: ca rt, 
Hearst Bldg., San * on By 





Ress GERTRUDE 

omposer of “A Golden Th ry 
(G. Schirmer) os -_ 
1006 So. Alvarado St. Los Angeles 





G IMONSEN, AXEL 
Cello 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 

Baritone 
330 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
Address E. M. Barger, Secretary 





SPROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 
School of Vocal Art 
400-2 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





SUTHERLAND, LORNA 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
5159 Hawley Blvd, San Diego, Cal. 





Teme Lr gy ie A. 
orrespondent ical Couri 
4665 Dolores Ave., Oakland, Cal. 





NDERHILL, MISS M. V. 
Violin Teacher 
The Tenaya Apt. 33 
San Francisco Phone Franklin 3933 





are a JENNIE 
usic urier Corre 
2813 Menlo Ave., Los a_, 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Is Lecato? 

what is meant by ‘legato?’ One so 
legato, or that a singer did 
glad to have a proper 


WHat 
“Can you tell me exactly 
often hears the expression a pure 
not have a good legato, and I should be 
definition for the word.” 
passage in a smooth and 
Not all singers 
who said 
is perhaps 


singing (or playing) a 
with no break between the notes 
was the elder Lamperti 
faulty method 
a good legato 


Legato means 
connected mannet 
have the art of so singing It 

Without legato there is no singing.”’ A 
the most prevalent cause for the lack of 


EXPRESSION, 


for a song to be marked or taught 
th expression? I tried to sing a song the other day as it was 
sounded horrid, while when I sing it as I like, 
Do you think composers always know 
how to give the best ? People say ‘follow the com 
idea,’ but his idea may be for the music and not for the 
should like to know what you think.” 
individual thing, the singer 
song as it appeals to him or her. Too few singers 
carefully before singing the notes, and the mean 
ruined Some years ago a young woman called 
singing teachers in London to arrange for 
lessons The went on to explain just what she wished 
to learn She did not want to have her voice trained, but only 
wanted to learn “expression,” in order to sing exactly like the 
teacher, who it may be said in passing, is one of the most cele 
“interpreters” of song f ne teacher tried to explain how 
would be, that there must be individuality in sing 


pupil was greatly annoyed because she was 


“Do you think it is possible 

i 
marked and it 
my friends all applaud 
‘expression ?’ 
poser s 
rds, I 
vould seem that expression is an 
preting the 

y the words 
ng of the 


i song 1 
on one of the 


leading 
applicant 


brated 
impossible this 
ing, but the would-be 
lessons 

course 


retused 

it is of possible to be of assistance to a pupil in giving 
expression to a song, for emphasis on wrong words can be cor 
vected; to sing a quiet phrase in the loudest possible manner in 
order to show off the voice is easily changed, but for the real 


interpretation there must be individual expression 


Ber Canto, 


there is a criticism of some 
few who sings bel canto 
sounds as if it 


singer in which it 
Is that some 
meant good 


‘So often 
is one of the 
method of singing? It 
autiful singing.” 


says he 
special 
singing, or b 
Bel Canto does mean the art of beautiful singing, but it means 
also the style of singing exemplified by the finest Italian singers 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and their pupils in 
imitation The term is used especially in contradistinction to the 
declamatory of dramatic vocalism brought into prominence 


by Wagner 


style 
Was He a Tenor? 


“Can you tell me why it is that so many baritones try to 
make out that they are tenors? I was at a recital the other 
day where the singer was labeled tenor and sang songs intended 
for that voice. To me it sounded as if he was straining after 
high for him, anyway he sang badly, forcing his 
high, and altogether giving a very inartistic per 
Is not a baritone voice as good as a tenor?” 
as good as a tenor voice, but 
singers trying to be tenors is, 
commonly found in men as the 
as a rule command somewhat 
There seems to be some 


notes too 
voice up 
formance 
A good 
possibly the 


baritone voice is equally 
explanation of many 
that the tenor voice is not as 

baritone Also tenors, being scarce, 


more for their services than a baritone. 
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thing about the word tenor that makes singers ambitious to be one. 
A fine baritone voice is certainly “a thing of beauty’ and may re- 
main so for a longer period than the tenor. Of course there are 
tenors who, knowing how to use the voice, have retained it in 
beauty for many years. It seems to be human nature to desire 
the unattainable, to want to be something different. As a baritone 
wants to be a tenor, so a contralto tries to be a soprano, or vice 
versa. The comedian would much rather play tragedy, and so on. 
In a novel, “Sheaves,” by E, F. Benson, the singer is thus alluded 
to: “His voice was not that which so often does duty for a tenor, 
namely, a baritone, screwed up as it were, and nailed firmly to its 
new pitch, but a real tenor,”’ So the baritone masquerading as a 
tenor is seldom undetected. 


LarGE Pipe OrGANS. 


“I have tried to obtain some information as to the pipe 
organs in America, particularly as to the large ones, but 
cannot find any record in the library that I have consulted. 
Could you tell me anything about them? I am studying the 
organ and would like to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject.’ 

The subject of pipe organs in the United States is an interest- 
ing one of which apparently little has been written or recorded 
rhrough the courtesy of O. W. Moran of Boston, the Information 
Bureau is able to give a list of the large organs, a list which 
can be used as reference on the subject. 

The largest organ in the world is in 
torium in Independence Square. It has 
his is an Austin organ, 

There is another Austin organ in Philad:lphia at 
in the Court. This was originally at the St. Louis 
five manuals, 140 stops and 10,050 pipes. 

The Austin organ at the Civic Center Auditorium, San Francisco, 
California, the World's Fair organ, has four manuals, 114 stops, 
,000 pipes, 

The fourth organ in size is also an Austin, It was originally a 
Kimball but was remodeled by the the Austin Organ Company and 
is in the Mormon Temple at Salt Lake City, It has four manuals, 
124 stops. 

The West Point Military Academy has an M, P. 
with four manuals, 2,135 pipes, 287 stops. 

The next in size is the one at Yale University in Woolsey Hall. 
This organ was built in 1892 by Hutchings-Votey Organ Company, 
and later rebuilt by J. W. Steere & Co. It has four manuals, 163 


stops, 
The Hotel Astor, New York 
four manuals, 105 stops. 

The Austin organ in the 
manuals, 88 stops. 

In Medinah Temple, Chicago, III, 
five manuals, ninty-three stops 

The Skinner organ in the Cathedral of St 
York City, is of great size, but details of 
not given, 

Tenth in size comes the organ in Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl., of 
which there is no description, but is undoubtedly a Kimball. 

The Kimball organ in the Cathedral at Pittsburgh was presented 
by Andrew Carnegie 

The Capitol Theater, New York City, has an Estey organ of 
importance 

Hope-Jones organ at 
manuals 

The Austin organ at 
manuals, sixty-four stops. 

The organ, given by Mr. Spreckels, in the Open Air Auditorium, 
San Diego, Cal., has four manuals, sixty-two stops. 

The organ at the Boston Opera House, Boston, Mass., as 
as the one at the Northwestern University, Chicago, IIl., 
made in Canada, 

Boston possesses a number of fine organs including those at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, Symphony Hall and the 
Christian Science Church, 

There are some well known organs in 
article is concerned with American organs. 

“SINGING,” BY Enrico Caruso, 
been told that there is a book on singing written 

by Caruso. Can you tell me if this is so and where the book 

can be procured, as it must be an interesting volume? Was 
it published in this country? Thanking you in advance.” 

One of the readers of the Musicat Courier residing in Paris 
has sent the following information about the book asked for above, 
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Birmingham, Pennsylvania 
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and assistants 
For circular, address Florence Jubb, 55 Elk Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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The New York Tribune: 

“The Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts have 
been more interesting incidents in the musical season 
than nine-tenths of the song recitals. For one thing 
they have offered a pleasing variety of performers, as 
well as programs.” 


AVAILABLE within a radius of 100 miles of New York City 


THE FREDERIC WARREN BALLAD CONCERTS 


The same Artists and Programs as at the Longacre Theatre, New York. 


FREDERIC WARREN, 349 Central Park West, N. Y. City 


For terms and dates, address 


The New York Telegram: 

“The Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts evidently are 
building rather rapidly towards a foremost place in the 
musical life of New York, and yesterday ... a 
program of enduring value given by artists of high 
achievement pleased and edified a very representative 
audience.” 
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PAPALARD 


The season of 1920-21 marks the sixth year of the Papalardo 
Vocal Art Studios. 
well known both here and abroad. A list of over forty artists 
who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and 
Operatic Stage testifies to the ability of Arturo Palpalardo as a 
Master of Song and Coach. 


Maestro Papalardo has also conducted opera 


Ligure 
Paulo, Brazil; Sy York 


School of 
Singing 


This most successful School is already 


liari, Sassari, 


in Florence, San Remo Reggio 
: yi essa, Russia; Rio Janeiro, n 
ity, and twice on tour in the United States of America. 





ARTURO PAPALARDO, Director 





Address: 315 West 98th Street 


New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1669 








May 19, 1921 


and the letter is quoted: “I have in my library a book, “The Art 
of Singing,’ by Enrico Caruso and Luisa Tetrazzini. (The Metro- 
politan Company, Published 1909.) I purchased said book from 
the Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass.” 
“Kot Nuiprei.” 
“Will you kindly let me know where I can obtain a copy 

of ‘Kol Nidrei’ as sung by Canton Rosenblatt? 

You can obtain it of G. Schirmer, 3 East 43d street, New York 
City, 


TWO STATE CONVENTIONS 
HELD AT RICHMOND, VA. 


S. F. M. C, and M. T. S. A. Meet—Lazzari Recital Attracts 
Large Attendance—Music Memory Contest—Music 
in the Churches—Festival Plans 


Richmond, Va., April 7, 1921.—Richmond has been the 
meeting ground for two notable state musical organiza- 
tions within the past few days—the Virginia Music Teach- 
ers’ State Association and the Virginia State Federation 
of Musical Clubs—both of which have brought many 
musical visitors to the city. The State Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs began its meetings on Saturday, April 2, con- 
tinuing until Tuesday, April 5. A feature was the state- 
wide competition of singers and pianists, which was held 
at the local auditorium of the Stieff Company on April 4. 
Miss Kelly, of Bristol, Va., a splendid young pianist, won 
first honors in her field; Mrs. Philip Nelson, contralto, of 
Portsmouth, in the singing contest, and Mr. Blankenship, 
tenor, of Bristol, in the men’s contest. This convention 
adjourned after electing officers for its coming year as 
follows: president, Mrs. Ernest Baldwin, of Roanoke; 
first vice-president, Ethel Neeley, of Norfolk; second vice- 
president, Eugene Putnam, of Danville; secretary, Lelia 
Trigg, of Abingdon; treasurer, Mrs. Malcolm Perkins, of 
Palmyra. Among those who attended the meetings were 
Mrs. William H. Bailey of Washington, D. C., district 
president of the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
and Mrs. J. Proctor Brown, of Big Stone Gap, retiring 
president of the Virginia Association. 

Vircinia M. T. S. A. MEETINGS. 


The Virginia Music Teachers’ State Association has 
been holding a series of conferences and meetings, together 
with receptions tendered them by Mrs. Frank D. Williams, 
president of the local Musicians’ Club, and the Corley 
Company, the latter including a dinner at the Westmore- 
land Club, and another luncheon served at Miller & 
Rhoad’s huge department store. Besides these affairs, a 
concert was given to the visitors by local artists, these 
including Frances West Reinhardt, a talented local soprano 
and Witherspoon pupil; Mrs. G. Watson James, violinist ; 
Mrs. Horace Dowell, soprano; Mrs. Channing Ward, 
pianist; Mrs. B. S. Hutchinson, pianist; Howard Bryant, 
baritone, and Joseph Whittemore, tenor. The visitors were 
addressed in convention by Mayor George Ainslee, George 
W. Pound, of New York, and Dr. Douglas Freeman, 
editor of the local News-Leader ; Florence C. Baird, of the 
Radford State Normal School, acting as toastmistress. 


Lazzart Recirat Atrrracts LArGe ATTENDANCE. 


Carolina Lazzari, contralto, gave an interesting recital 
at the Hotel Jefferson on Monday, April 4, a noteworthy 
event in many respects. It was the closing concert in the 
series of the Musicians’ Club of Richmond, and was the 
chief musical event offered the delegates to the two con- 
ventions in session here at the time. Miss Lazzari was 
accompanied by Blanche Barbot, a very capable pianist. 
Miss Lazzari was in splendid voice, and her program was 
satisfying. She opened with the Secchi “Lungi dal caro 
bene,” superbly sung, following with numbers from a 
variety of schools and countries. The attendance at the 
Lazzari recital was large, and the audience was enthusias- 
tic giving the artist a*warm reception. She responded with 
numerous encores. 

Music Memory ConreEst. 


Much interest has been aroused locally by the music 
memory contest, promulgated for the training of students 
in the public schools of the city. A list of fifty musical 
compositions, comprising folk songs, orchestral numbers, 
compositions for various instruments carefully chosen, 
make up a musical education somewhat of the scope of 
Dr. Eliot's famous book-shelf. Local artists are giving 
these selections in the various schools, phonograph records 
of the same are in demand, and the probability is that 
Richmond will soon hear them whistled on the streets in 
true Italian style. Walter C. Mercer, director of music in 
the Richmond schools, has the matter in charge. 


Music IN THE CHURCHES, 


Good Friday and Easter Sunday were notable in the 
scope and excellence of the musical offerings in local 
churches. At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words” were given by F. Flaxington Harker, organ- 
ist, with Mrs. Reinhardt, soprano; Clifford Walker, tenor, 
and Norman Call, baritone. Christ Episcopal Church gave 
Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary,” with Richard C. Sainsbury, 
organist; Lynn Tucker, tenor, and Howard Bryant, bari- 
tone. All Saints’ Episcopal Church, with Ernest Cosby, 
organist, gave the Maunder cantata with Franklin Riker, 
tenor. 

FestIvAL PLANS. 

The Wednesday Club is closing its subscription list for 
the annual spring festival on May 11 and 12. The chorus, 
under the direction of Jean G. Trigg, will sing detached 
choral numbers. The Philadelphia Festival Orchestra, 
under Thaddeus Rich, will play. Visiting artists this year 
will include Mme. D’Alvarez, contralto; Edward Johnson, 
tenor; Forest Dabney Carr, basso-cantante, and possibly 
other artists. The Richmond Male Choral Society, under 
Flaxington Harker, has united with the Wednesday Club 
Chorus in the presentation of the choral parts of the 
various programs. ae e 


Ralph Cox’s Song Meets with Favor 
Ralph Cox’s new song, “The Sun, and the Sky, and 
You,” has already found a place on many programs. Fred 
Patton is using it quite regularly, and so is Walter Greene, 
as well as Ralph Thomlinson, a young baritone. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Nineteenth Central New York Music 
Festival Surpasses Previous Offering 


Syracuse Applauds Cleveland Symphony Orchestra and Excellent Soloists—Chorus Shows Marked Progress 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 5, 1921.—With the final notes of 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture by the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, under the magnetic leadership of Nikolai Sokoloff, 
last evening, the nineteenth Central New York Music 
Festival, pronounced by everyone as in many respects the 
most successful and enthusiastic festival ever held in the 
city, came to a close. This was the second festival to be 
held since the close of the war and it proved to be not only 

a triumph artistically but successful financially. ‘The officers 
a the Festival pa eo this year included Alexander H. 
Cowie, president; Carleton A. Chase, first vice-president ; 
Dr. Adolph Frey, second vice-president; Melville Clark, 
secretary; C. Harry Sandford, treasurer; together with 
Warren E. Day, Virgil H. Clymer, Fred R. Peck, Prof. 
Howard Lyman, W. Dayton Wegefarth, E. D. Winkworth, 
Arthur G. Chase, Huntington B. Crouse, Dr. W. K. Wickes, 
and Daniel M. Edwards, constituting the board of directors. 
They received many compliments and hearty congratulations 
from music lovers of the city on the success of the three 
days’ festival. 

Monpay EveninG, May 2. 

The first concert was given on Monday evening, May 2 
with Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, as soloist. The or- 
chestra selections included the “Lenore” overture, Beethoven ; 
“Procession of the Knights of the Holy Grail’ (from 
“Parsifal”), Wagner; the “Valse Triste,” op. 44, Sibelius, 
and the symphonique poem “Les Preludes,” Liszt. This was 
the first-appearance of the Cleveland Orchestra in Syracuse 
and much interest had naturally been aroused in its coming 
Sokoloff won the approval of the splendid audience in at- 
tendance from the start by his vigorous and magnetic style, 
his careful attention to tone and rhythm, and the excellent 
balance and precision shown by the orchestra throughout. 
While the full complement of men was not brought 
the fifty-five members who appeared played in a wonderfully 
effective manner and their work proved very pleasing both 
in orchestral selections and in their accompaniments for the 
soloists. 

Mr. Werrenrath was in excellent voice and was encored 
again and again, being forced to give several extra selec- 
tions in addition to those on his program, these including 
the prologue (“Pagliacci”), by Leoncavallo; “Vision Fugi- 
tive” (from “Herodiade”), of Massenet, and the Toreador’s 
Song (from “Carmen”), Bizet. Mr. Werrenrath is a 
favorite in Syracuse and his sincerity, his every evident 
desire to please, and the pleasing character of his voice 
gave great satisfaction to his audience. The Festival chorus, 
under the able direction of Prof. Howard Lyman, gave the 
barcarolle (from “Tales of Hoffmann”) P Offenbach, and 
“Oh Italia Beloved” (from “Lucrezia Borgia” ), Donizetti, 
for the first group, and chorus of Philistines (from “Samson 
and Delilah”), Saint-Saéns, and spinning chorus (from 
“The Flying Dutchman”), Wagner. 

Work oF THE CHorus., 

The work of the Festival chorus this season was in many 
respects far superior to any done last year. Then it had 
to be built up from the beginning, as there has been no 
festival for so many years that most of the regular singers 
in the choruses were no longer available. This year a 
considerable number of those who were in the chorus last 
year again became members of it and this made Prof. 
Lyman’s task of training them materially easier. In sharp- 
ness of attack, clearness of tone, beauty of shading and 
expression, and general ability the chorus was exceptionally 
good. It was frequently encored throughout the 
and was forced to repeat several numbers. The chorus 
numbered about three hundred voices and the massed sing- 
ing with full orchestra accompaniment was very effective. 


TurspAy AFTERNOON, May 3, 


The second concert, on Tuesday afternoon, May 3, was a 
symphony concert, with Harold Bauer, pianist, as soloist. 
The orchestral selections were symphony No. 6 in B minor, 
op. 74, “Pathetic” by Tschaikowsky; the prelude to “Lohen- 
grin,” Wagner, and the “Capriccio Espagnol,” op. 34, of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The Tschaikowsky symphony was 
played by Sokoloff’s men with great artistry and intelligence, 
and with great beauty of tone and climax. Mr. Bauer’s 
selections included the E flat major concerto for piano, 
No. 1, of Liszt, and a group which included Liszt’ s etude 
in A flat, Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” and Saint-Saéns’ etude en 
forme de valse. The audience was so highly pleased with 
the renditions, that he was compelled to play two encores 
after the group. He was accorded a thunderous demonstra- 
tion on appearing to play the Liszt concerto, which was 
splendidly done, the sustaining work of the Cleveland players 
being especially fine. 

May 3. 


The recital on Tuesday evening was marred by the only 
disappointment of the week. Marguerite D’Alvarez, the 
contralto, who was to have been the leading soloist, was un- 
fortunately detained in Detroit by illness and was unable 
to appear. Very fortunately the Festival management was 
able to secure Emma Roberts, the contralto, to take Mme. 
D’Alvarez’s piace. Miss Roberts won the hearts of the 
listeners from the véry first, her personal attractiveness 
and her very evident desire to please, knowing that her 
audience had expected to hear Mme. D’Alvarez, and the 
beauty of her singing all combining to make her appearance 
a great success. Her numbers included “Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a. ta voix” (from ‘ ‘Samson and Delilah”), Saint-Saéns ; 
“Habanera” (from “Carmen”), Bizet ; “The Clock,” Fevrier, 
and encores which included Fourndeau’s “Carnival,” 

“Swanee River,” “I Stood on the River of Jordan,” and 
simple love ballads. Her voice is one of great sweetness, 
yet possessing rare range and velvety timbre, often found 
lacking in a voice of this quality. Her work at times was 
quite dramatic and she was called upon to respond to encore 
after encore. 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, was the second soloist on the 
evening's program. His selections were “Ah! fuyez, douce 
image’ (from “Manon”), Massenet, and the solo part in the 
chorus, “The Chariot Jubilee,’ R. Nathaniel Dett. He 
sang with ease and power, and was repeatédly encored, 


Turspay EvENING, 


festival * 


giving among others “In Flanders Field” and “In the Time 
of Roses.” 

The chorus numbers included a group, 
the “Night Song” of Rheinberger and “Ave Verum” of 
Charles Huerter, were sung without accompaniment; and 
the third, Coleridge-Taylor’s “Viking Song,” with orchestra 
accompaniment. The “Ave Verum” of Mr. Huerter is 
dedicated to the Syracuse Festival Chorus and was given 
with fine effect. So insistent was the applause following 
the rendition of this composition that the composer, whose 
home is in Syracuse, was forced to rise and acknowledge 
the plaudits of the audience. The “Viking Song” was also 
done with excellent effect and had to be repeated to satisfy 
the listeners. 

The second appearance of the chorus on the program 
was in a motet for chorus, tenor solo, and orchestra, entitled 

“The Chariot Jubilee,” and dedicated by the composer, R. 
Nathaniel Dett, to the Syracuse University Chorus. This 
number was given its first performance on a large scale in 
America. The composer, Mr. Dett, who is a native of 
Niagara Falls, a graduate of Oberlin College and now 
head of the musical department in Hampton University, 
attended the performance and with his mother and a party 
of friends occupied a box. Prior to the performance of 
the work Mr. Dett was introduced to the audience by Mr. 
Cowie, president of the Festival Association, and spoke 
briefly and pointedly on the religion of the negro and the 
efforts now being made to raise the sacred songs of the 
negro out of the field of “jazz” and ragtime into their 
proper sphere. The number was sung with excellent effect 
by the chorus, and the composer and the conductors of 
orchestra and chorus shared in the enthusiastic applause 
which followed. The orchestra appeared in three excellent 
numbers, overture to “Prince Igor,” Borodin; excerpts from 
“La Boheme,” Puccini, and “March Slav,” Tschaikowsky. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, May 4. 

The fourth concert of the festival was given on Wednes- 
day afternoon, and was the annual children’s concert. The 
school children, under the leadership of John J. Raleigh, 
made their annual appearance with great success. Their 
offerings included “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” negro 
spiritual, and “Bendemeer’s Stream,” Thomas Moore, fol 
lowed later by “The Gay Gypsies,” St. Quentin. They 
entered into the spirit of the songs with great enthusiasm 
and their work was notable for their splendid enunciation. 
They gave as an encore, a special setting of “America, the 
Beautiful.” 

The soloist 


two of which, 


of the afternoon was Marie Tiffany, who 
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THEO KARLE 


Entirely Sold for this Season. 
FIFTY-TWO DATES 
Booked for Season Beginning Oct. 10, 1921. 


Hear him on those splendid BRUNSWICK 
RECORDS for which he sings exclusively. 


Sole Management KINGSBERY FOSTER, 











66 West 38tn Street, New York 
sang the aria “Oh! quand je dors,” of Liszt, with accom 
paniment by Mrs. J. Leslie Kincaid. Later in the program 


she sang “The Unforeseen,” Scott; “A Fairy Story by the 
Fire,” Merikanto, and “Les Filles de Cadix,” Pierne. Miss 
Tiffany entered in the spirit of the o¢casion and sang with 
such grace and charm that the adults in her audience en 
joyed her work fully as much as did the children in the 
chorus. 

The orchestra numbers 
appeal to children and 


because of their 


“William Tell” 


were sclected 


included — the 


overture, Rossini; Elgar’s suite, “The Wand of Youth” 
the Strauss “Blue Danube Waltz,” “Kol Nidrei,” for 
cel'o and orchestra, of Max Bruch; two Indian dances, 
“Deer Dance” and “War Dance,” by Charles Sanford 
Skilton ; as encores Sokoloff played the Chinese and Russian 
dances from Tschaikowsky's “Nutcracker” suite, in some 


cases giving a word of explanation to the children regarding 


the selections played. This added much to their delight 
and they gave the closest attention to the orchestral work 
Included in the program were a duet, “The Swan,” Saint 


Gomez, cellist, and 
numbers for each 
artistic, the work 
vecially el 


Saéns, played by Victor de Sepp 
Morscher, harpist, and also 
instrument. The work of both men was 
of Mr. Gomez in the “Kol Nidrei” 


fective 
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EVENING, May 4 


The closing concert on Wednesday 
Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
as the soloist. Mme. Bori gave a difficult and trying pro 


WEDNESDAY 


evening brought 


gram of three arias, her selections being “Giunse alfin il 
momento” (from “Marriage of Figaro”), Mozart; “Depui 
le jour” (from “Louise”), Charpentier; and “Mi chiamano 
Mimi” (from “La Boheme”), Puccini Chis was Mme 
Bori’s first appearance in Syracuse and she was given a 


magnificent ovation Every seat in the theater was filled 
and the audience compelled her to respond to encore after 


encore following each appearance, until her supply of encore 


numbers was exhausted and she had to send back to the 
hotel for more selections to satisfy her listenet singing 
these last numbers with piano accompaniment. Few artists 


have appeared in this city of late years as generous with 
their art as was Mme. Bori, and this feature of her recital 
was greatly appreciated by her audience Her singing of 


Charpentier’s aria was so exquisite that she was compelled 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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BARITONE 
LL A M B TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, and Oratorio 
N.. Studio! Metropolitan Bidg. - « «= Orange, N. J. 


MINNIE STIN E CONTRALTO 





Address: 145 Audubon Ave. 
CAREY, 


FRANCIS DAY-MONTI 


Telephone 0330 Wadsworth 
BARITONE. Recitals, Concerts, Private Musicals 
1797 Ww. 6th St. be Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 1171 W. Coney Island 


OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 


Met. DANIEL MAYER . Aeolian Hall, New York 














“MRS. FREDERICK SNYDER. 


| “The Crossroads” 
| Larpenteur and Snelling Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 
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and BAND 


y 0) 1 | B [ of Fifty Players 


Address: Musical Union, 210 East 86th St., New York 
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otere WILLIAMS 


Concert Violinist 
Appeared as Soloist with the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra on December 12, 1920. 


With Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
January 19, 1921. 
Management: 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 























MANA-ZUCCA PRIZE 


the society of 
American Music Optimists, personally offers a prize of $500 


Mana-Zuccea, founder and president of 


for the best quintet (piano and etrings) by an American 
composer 


The Contest Will Close November 1, 1921 


Manuscripts must be labelled with a motto or nom de plume, 
and be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing outside the 
same motto or nom de plume and containing the name and 
address of the composer. These envelopes will not be opened 
by the judges until they have selected the winning composition. 

Manuscripts are to be sent to the secretary of the American 
Music Optimists, M. Gobert, at 4 West 130th Street,” New 
York City 

The judges will be Josef Stransky, Henry Hadley, Hans 
Letz, Bernard Sinsheimer, Herman Spielter, Roberto Moran- 
zoni and Joan Manen. 





The winning composition is to have its first performance at 
one of the concerts of the American Music Optimists. 
For all father information regarding the contest 
Address the secretary QUINTET CONTEST 
| 4 West 130th Street - : New York City 
Wt oe 














MUSICAL COURIER 
MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 51.) 
S. F. S. O. “Por” Concert. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, with Alfred 
Hertz conducting, gave a remarkably enjoyable gala “Pop” 
concert in the pe lee Gymnasium, March 12. Every num- 
ber was thoroughly enjoyed by the practically full house. 
At the conclusion of the first part, which was marked by 
a wonderful rendition of the “Tannhauser” overture, Mr. 
Hertz was recalled time and again and the orchestra had 
to rise in response. The two soloists—Louis Persinger, 
violin, and Horace Britt, cello—gave delightful examples 
of their rare musicianship. Mr. Britt’s solos, including 
flute obligato by Anthony Linden and harp obligato by 
Kajetan Attl, aroused the great audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm to which he responded five times. 

The “Rienzi” overture came as a fitting conclusion to a 
brilliant and varied program. 

MusicaL AssociaTION CONCERT. 

March 24, Emilio De Gogorza, baritone, offered a varied 
program. Helen M. Winslow, at the piano, adequately 
supported the artist. This recital marked the fourth con- 
cert of the eleventh season of the Berkeley Musical Asso- 
ciation, under the able secretaryship of Julian R. Waybur. 
Work Given First WESTERN PERFORMANCE AT 

GREEK THEATER. 

Under the blue sky and warm sun of spring, five or six 
thousand persons assembled in the Greek Theater for the 
eleventh annual Good Friday revival of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” on Friday afternoon, March 25. A special attrac- 
tion of this year’s program, and one which had aroused 
much interest among singers and musicians, was the an- 
nouncement that Henry Hadley’s ode for mixed chorus, 
solos and orchestra, “The New Earth,” was to have its 
first Western performance. It had an excellent reception. 

The Good Friday concert was under the management of 
Selby C. Oppenheimer, and the direction of the University 
Choragus, Paul Steindorff, who — trained a chorus of 
200 mixed voices, including the San Francisco Choral So- 
on the Wednesday Morning Choral of Oakland, the 
Berkeley Oratorio Society, and an orchestra of sixty pieces 
with Giulio Minetti as concertmaster. Mildred Randolph, 
pianist, accompanied. The soloists were Myrna Sharlow, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera; Maude King Clark Upham, 
John B, Siefert, tenor; George W. Piner, 
L. Perry, bass. 

Notes. - 

On March 15, the management of the Greek Theater 
presented Lawrence Strauss, tenor, and Stephanie Shohato- 
witch, pianist, in a joint recital in Wheeler Auditorium. 

The Berkeley Theater of Allied Arts has secured the 
auditorium formerly used by the Defenders’ Club, 
the Garret Theater. 

Gladys Gerrich, graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia, who went to New York a year ago to perfect her 
study of esthetic dancing, has returned to the Pacific Coast, 
and will appear in a number of productions 

A testimonial concert was given recently in honor of 
Inez Carusi, at Tamalcraft House, when the entire even- 
ing’s music consisted of selections from Madame Carusi’s 
compositions, vocal and some instrumental. A feature of 
the program was numbers sung in costume by Marie 
Dvorak, grandniece of Anton Dvorak, the composer. 

Consisting of pupils of Roscoe Warren Lucy, the Beetho- 
ven Piano Club held an open meeting recently at the Ber- 
keley Piano Clubhouse when an interesting program was 
offered. E F 
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Two Weeks’ Engagement Proves a Tremendous Success— 
Gratitude Due Selby Oppenheimer for Season—New 
York Philharmonic Wins Plaudits—Club 
Choral Sings 
San Francisco, Cal., April 29, 1921.—The visit of the 
Chicago Opera proved to be the fulfillment of visions. 
Music lovers have always cherished their dreams of hear- 
ing opera in New York, London or Paris; of watching 
performances, sumptuous in their staging, splendid in their 
music and perfectly balanced in their artistic arrangement. 
And, while the imagination was traveling afar in search 
of the ideal, it was recalled by reality. And the reality 
was made possible by the energy, the vision and faith of 
Selby C. Oppenheimer, who knew his San Francisco and 
knew that she would respond fully to his efforts. He left 
nothing undone to make the presentations all that the artist 

could ask. 

More artistic presentations of opera than the Chicago 
organization gave would be difficult to find in any world 
capital. 

During the first week San Francisco enjoyed brilliant 
performances of “Otello,” “Carmen,” “La Traviata,” 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Il Trovatore,” “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” and “Faust,” with Mary Garden, Lucien Muratore, 
Rosa Raisa, Charles Marshall, Frieda Hempel, Giacomo 
Rimini, Georges Baklanoff, Edward Johnson, Alessandro 
Bonci and Cyrena Van Gordon. 

“Lucia” anp “Faust” Crose First Week or Opera. 

Closing the first week of the engagement in the Civic 
Auditorium, the Chicago Opera Association gave two de- 
lightful performances, presenting “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
in the afternoon and “Faust” at night. Mary Garden, Lu- 
cien Muratore and Georges Baklanoff were the stars. The 
dynamic Giorgio Polacco was at the conductor’s post, and 
directed the score with verve and magnetic vitality. 

At the matinee performance, Frieda Hempel gave most 
entrancing deliveries of the roulades and cadences of 
Lucia. Her flexible and pellucid voice was in perfect con- 
dition, and she sang with rare tenderness and charm. She 
captured the house with her first aria and held it enthralled 
to the last soaring note of the “Mad Scene.” 

Alessandro Bonci sang the role of Edgar with lyric fer- 
vor. As a master of the bel canto method he has few 
equals, and his skill in phrasing and vocal placement were 
in constant evidence. Giacomo Rimini was an excellent 
Ashton, and Jose Mojica made fine use of his opportunities 
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as Bucklaw. Virgilio Lazzari, Philine Falco and Lodovico 
Oliviero completed the cast. 
Baritone Makes Desut 1N “RIGOLETTO.” 

A new operatic singer “arrived” in the favor of music 
lovers, and another page was written in the musical history 
of San Francisco, April 17, when Joseph Schwarz, bari- 
tone, made his American debut in opera in the title role of 
“Rigoletto,” with the Chicago company. An ovation was 
accorded him at the close of the third act. It was a signal 
triumph. In the second act he warmed to his task and 
began to display the richness and tonal variety of his 
voice, and in the heavy third scene he released all his re- 
sources in a splendid climax of irresistible dramatic vocal- 
ism. Schwarz has a voice that compels through two prin- 
cipal attributes—a resonant and virile timbre and a tonal 
shading exceptional in combination with a power that is 
almost rugged. His pianissimo tones have lyric smoothness 
and sweetness, his miezzo voice is admirably warm and 
supple, and his full tones are sonorous as trumpet calls. 
His technical skill is masterly, and he is ever in absolute 
command of volume, color and pitch. A more impressive 
impersonation of the hunchback has not been seen here. 

Amid all the honors that went to the new star the excel- 
lencies of the other principals were not overlooked. Frieda 
Hempel sang Gilda with a mingling of brilliance and ten- 
derness delightful to hear. Alessandro Bonci handled well 
the role of the Duke of Mantua, singing with warmth and 
freedom of tone. Virgilio Lazzari was the Sparafucile and 
Carmen Pascova the Maddalena. All worked together 
with sympathy and consideration, with an eye to total 
effect. The performance in its entirety, as a work of 
artistic coherence, unity of elements and vitality of action, 
was the finest that one could desire. Pietro Cimini con- 
ducted with his accustomed care. 

“CAVALLERIA” AND “PAGLIACCI” OFFERED. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” the inseparable 
operatic twins, were performed with much intensity of 
action and earnestness. Giorgio Polacco was conductor, 
his dramatic energy giving vitality to every detail, Lucien 
Muratore was the focus of honors in the Leoncavallo op- 
era, winning with his splendid singing and _histrionic 
artistry. A more gripping rendition of Canio’s laments 
and rages is not stored among my memories. His vocalism 
was literally overwhelming in its emotional intensity and 
concentration. Giacomo Rimini as Tonio sang with a rich- 
ness of voice that he has not equaled since his Iago of the 
opening night. His reading of the prologue was so sonor- 
ous and full throated as to win him a half dozen recalls. 
Margery Maxwell, fresh in voice and picturesque in per- 
son, made a charming Nedda. Desire Defrere was the 
Silvio of the cast, giving to the part as well as to that of 
Alfio in “Cavalleria” a vocal distinction not usually found 
therein. 

“Tosca” CLoses Opera SEASON, 

With the performance of Puccini’s “Tosca” the San 
Francisco season came to an end April 23. The enthusi- 
asm of the great audiences has inspired the artists to excel 
their own best performances and the productions have 
given increased vehemence to the love of music. 

Friday night, Joseph Schwarz repeated his remarkable 
interpretation of the hunchback jester in Verdi’s “Rigo- 
letto,” charming a crowd of about 8,000 persons—the 
largest of the season. Many enjoyed the repetition, for 
which they had earnestly pleaded, more than the first hear- 
ing, as they had more leisurely opportunity to appreciate 
Schwarz’s vocal and histrionic triumphs. 

Again Frieda Hempel bewitched her hearers with her 
beautiful voice, and Alessandro Bonci sang the role of the 
duke with distinguished artistry, while the other members 
of the cast, with Pietro Cimini directing the musicians, 


cooperated admirably, achieving new successes for them- 


selves and the entire organization. 
New York OrcuHestra WINs PLaupits. 
Orchestral playing of such a high standard as to be prac- 
tically perfect was exhibited by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, April 24, at the Civic Auditorium, in its 
only San Francisco concert this season. Josef Stransky, 
conductor, has a composite instrumental body at his com- 
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mand that answers perfectly to his slightest wish. The 
orchestra has a high degree of precision, balance and solid- 
ity of tone. It might have been thought that, after two 
weeks of entrancing grand opera, people would be satisfied 
with music, but yesterday afternoon’s attendance at the 
Exposition Auditorium proved that it is something that 
grows with what it feeds on. 
Cius CHoraL SINGS AT CALIFORNIA. 

As a variation from individual soloists, patrons of the 
California Theater Sunday concerts enjoyed April 24 the 
ensemble singing of the California Club Choral under the 
direction of Homer Henley. The organization presented 
an interesting rendition of Henri Bemberg’s dramatic can- 
tata, “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” the work showing care- 
ful training. Hildred Hansen Hostetter handled the solo 
soprano part in a capable manner. Herman Heller directed 
his orchestra of fifty in the overture to “La Princess 
Jaune” (Saint-Saéns), a waltz, “The Hussars” (Ziebrer), 
selections from “Zaza” (Leoncavallo), and Henry Hadley’s 
“Herod” overture. Leslie V. Harvey at the organ closed 
the program with Handel’s “Largo.” 

Henry Hadley, one of America’s most noted and most 
prolific composers, was honored by an ovation which fol- 
lowed the announcement of Director Herman Heller that 
Hadley was in the house. As he arose from his seat, amid 
applause, a spotlight was thrown upon him. Hadley’s 
“Herod” overture was played by the orchestra. ch 


SAN GARLO PAYS NINTH 
ANNUAL VISIT TO TACOMA 


Forces Give Excellent Programs—Anna Fitziu a 
Popular “Guest” Artist—Ladies’ Musical 
Club Events—Notes 

Tacoma, Washington, March 28, 1921—The San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, visiting Tacoma on its ninth annual 
tour, brought to this city Fortune Gallo’s aggregation of 
noted artists in a repertory which drew to the Tacoma 
Theater a record attendance for the performances. “Madame 
Butterfly,” with Anna Fitziu, American soprano, in the lead- 
ing role; a matinee with “Carmen” as the opera, and on 
the closing night “Il Trovatore,” were the offerings. An 
overflow audience of music lovers greeted Miss Fitziu with 
enthusiasm, remembering the delight given Tacomans by 
her brilliant concert in the Stadium last June, a notable 
event of the summer series. Miss Fitziu was a pathetic and 
appealing Cho Cho San, demonstrating her histrionic and 
dramatic ability. The bell-like resonance of her voice was 
incomparably beautiful and her diction accurate even in 
passages of the utmost stress and intensity. Throughout 
the entire three productions staged in Tacoma the San Carlo 
company, with capable principals, fine ensemble, and the 
orchestra of sympathetic musicians under direction of Gae- 
tano Merola, left nothing to be desired either in interpre- 
tation or detail 

Lapies’ Musicat CLup Events. 

Further interludes of notable musical events during the 
quiet of the Lenten season were the programs given under 
auspices of Virginia Dare Chapter at the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Clubhouse, and the popular fortnightly concerts of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club. Paul Pierre McNeely, well 
known pianist and composer of the Northwest, whose bril- 
liant interpretative gifts have made him a favorite with 
Seattle and Tacoma audiences, was presented in the role of 
composer at a largely attended concert given under the 
club’s auspices on March 14. The ballads by Mr. McNeely, 
featured in three groups on the program, were highly artis- 
tic, individual in style, and attested breadth of musician- 
ship. They were interpreted by Dorothy Dial, soprano, and 
Frank Meeker, tenor of Seattle. A pianist new to Tacoma, 
introduced at this concert, was Mrs. Jeanne Farrow Kimes, 
an artist pupil of Mr. Mc Neely, who played a group of 
Debussy and Brahms numbers with exceptional ability and 
finish. Assisting soloists were Mrs. Ellis Elwell and Sophy 
Preston, pianists, and Stella Rhiel, violinist. 

On March 22 a concert appropriate to Holy Week was 
devoted to the discussion of oratorio music. The chairman 
of the program committee, Mary Humphrey King, gave a 
well balanced paper on the subject of oratorio with reviews 
of the masters of sacred music. Leading soloists of the 
city, presenting the program, were Frederick Kloepper, 
baritone, who scored a triumph in his masterly singing of 
arias from the “Messiah” and “Elijah;” Mrs. Donald D. 
Dilts, soprano, who appeared as soloist in two oratorio 
numbers; Mrs. George C. Hastings and Mrs. W. W. New 
schwander, with Pauline Endres, Tacoma pianist, as ac- 
companist. 

Following a custom established several years ago, mem- 
bers of the Tacoma Ladies’ Musical Club presented a Len- 
ten program at the Sunset Club in Seattle with Frederick 
W. Wallis, director of the club, as soloist, assisted by Mrs. 
Frederic W. Keator, soprano, and eighteen members of the 
club chorus. Violin solos by Margaret McCullough Lang, 
of Seattle, were an added attraction. Mrs. Frederick Baus- 
man and Mrs. Edgar Ames, of the Sunset Club, acted as 
hostesses for the Seattle reception committee. 

Tacoma Notes. 


Tacoma is represented in the famous Wellesley College 
Glee Club this year by one of her talented singers, Anita 
Merry Wheeler, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Wheeler, 
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who was chosen as one of the ensemble to appear in Phila- 
delphia at a joint concert with Haverford College. 

Mrs. Frank Montelius, contralto, a former member of 
the Tacoma St. Cecilia Club, who has been in this city for 
several months visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. N. C. 
Spellman, left recently for her home in Chicago. 

Under the direction of Chaplain Burling an enjoyable 
musicale was given on March 16 at the 59th Infantry Ser- 
vice Club at Camp Lewis. Soloists were Mrs. James Eyre 
Macpherson, soprano, of Tacoma; Mrs. Edward T. Ness, 
violinist, and Pauline Endres, pianist. 

Kaethe Pieczonka, the Tacoma cellist, left recently for a 
concert tour through the South and Middle West. 

A delightful musicale, given under auspices of the 
Woman's Club, at the Tacoma Woman’s Clubhouse, pre- 
sented in artistic numbers Coralie Flaskett, pianist; Audley 
Hall and Rgnes Lyon, violinists; Mrs. William Schlarb, 
pianist, and W. R. Flaskett, flutist. 

Adrienne Langer Marcovich, accompanist for the St. Ce 
cilia Club and one of Tacoma’s most accomplished pianists, 
returned from a three weeks’ visit in New York recently. 

Lillian B. Purdy presented pupils in a largely attended 
piano recital at her studio on March 10. 

The Lyric Quartet of Tacoma, with John Henry Lyons 
as director, presented programs at the closing of the seven- 
teenth legislative session at Olympia, the state capital, ap- 
pearing before enthusiastic audiences both in the House 
and the Senate. 

Blanche and Florence Yorktheimer, graduates of the 
Aquinas School of Music of this city, are in the East on 
tour, as professional pianist and violinist respectively. 

For the furtherance of musical activities at the College 
of Puget Sound, two additional quartets and an enlarged 
orchestra have recently been organized under the direction 
of Kenneth Aldrich, the newly elected supervisor of music 
at the college. 

Mrs. J. T. Powers, prominent Tacoma teacher, formerly 
a student of the Carl Bronson Vocal School at Los An- 
geles, in the second and third of a delightful series of re- 
citals arranged for her pupils in voice, presented Helen 
Robinson, mezzo contralto, and Helen Rice Peterson, lyric 
soprano, in artistic programs. K. M. K 


SAN CARLO FORCES: PAY THEIR 
ANNUAL VISIT TO VANCOUVER 


Anna Fitziu Scores Triumph as Guest Artist—Local Oper- 
atic Society Gives “Patience”’—Victoria Artists 
Please—Music at the Capitol 


Vancouver, B. C., April 5, 1921—The four days begin- 
ning March 2 marked the third annual visit of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company at the | baa Theater. The 
repertory was “Madame Buiterfly,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Carmen,” “Faust” pr “TI! Trovatore.” 
“Madame Butterfly” was chosen for the opening night and 
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the performance was of particular moment as it wd$ the 
occasion of the first appearance here of one of Fortune 
Gallo’s “guest” artists, Anna Fitziu. This distinguished 
soprano accomplished an unqualified triumph by the effulgent 
tonal beauty of her voice and the vibrant feeling with which 
she sang and acted the titular role. Giuseppe Agostini, 
Mario Valle and Stella De Mette achieved individual suc 
cess as well as giving admirable support to the star. 

“Faust” was given with an excellent cast, the principals 
meeting the requirements of the characters in appearance 
and voice. Madeleine Keltie delineated Marguerite with 
charm of acting and vocal brilliancy; Pilade Sinagra was 
thoroughly satisfying in the part of Faust. The splendid 
physique and stately bearing of Pietro De Biasi made his 
Mephistopheles a properly dominating figure. Mario Vallo’s 
scrupulous attention to detail, finished artistry and virile 
voice made Valentine take a prominent place in the general 
success. May Barron was an attractive and pleasing Siebel 
The audience was especially enthusiastic throughout, Gae 
tano Merolo conducted. 
OPERATIC “PATIENCE.” 

During February the Vancouver Operatic Society gave 
three performances of Gilbert and Sullivan's “Patience” at 
the Avenue Theater. The opera was very well given under 
the efficient. musical and stage direction of J. C. Welch 
and Lee Morris, respectively. This is the seventh season 
that the society has met with gratifying success and work 
has already been commenced on “The Toreador.” 

Victoria Artists PLEASE. 

May Izard, violinist, and re Hart, soprano, two tal 
ented artists of Victoria, B. C., gave a recital at the Hotel 
Vancouver on March 10, The evening was a pronounced 
artistic success, and there was no lack of appreciation on 
the part of those present. Both Miss Izard and Miss Hart 
disclosed exceptional ability in a finely interesting program 

Music AT THE CAPITOL. 

On March 12, the Famous Players Corporation opened 
its new theater—“The Capitol.” The theater has a seating 
capacity of over two thousand, and the interior has been 
magnificently finished. The management had announced 
that music will take a prominent place in the theater and, 
to judge from the splendid twenty-piece orchestra, this is 
being fulfilled. The building was formally opened by Mayor 
Gale and in addition to the pictures an excerpt from Gou 
nod’s “Romeo and Juliet” was given by Leila Auger and 
Victor Edmunds. E.R. S 
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RECITAL AT PATTERSON'S 
pianist; Mary West, violinist, and Midred 
first two from Forth Worth, Tex., the 
last named from Vernon, Tex., united in a recital at the 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson studio on April 27 The three 
l'exas young ladies all study with prominent New York 
Miss Young being Miss Patterson's pupil, and all 
do credit to their native state. The program, of seven num- 
} contained much good music by modern composers, a 
fair sample of those given at the Patterson studio, so it is 
‘Fiore Che Langue” (Rotoli), “Le Parlate d’Amor” 
“Faust” (Gounod), Three Songs of Pierrot (Ed- 
vin Hughes), “Elegie” (Massenet), “By the Waters of Min 
netonka” (J, Lieurance) and “Irish Weather” (Margaret 
Hoberg), Mildred Young, soprano; nocturne, waltz, polo 
(Chopin), “Magic Fire Music” (Wagner-Brassin), 
mazurka, tarantella (Leschetizky), Jewel Bethany, pianist; 
Slavonic Dance” (Dvordk-Kreisler) and “Hejre Kati” 
(Jeno Hubay), Mary West, violinist; “Ave Maria” (Gou- 
wl), by Mildred Young, Mary West and Jewel Bethany ; 
nata, D major (Nardini), Mary West and Jewel Bethany, 
Harry Horsfall presiding at the piano 
Bethany, pianist, played with good technic and very 
clearly in all her work. Mary West, violinist, has a fine, big 
most successful in the “Hejre Kati” 
(Hubay), which she played with much brilliancy. Mildred 
Young, soprano, has a rich, full voice; she sang and had to 
repeat Edwin Hughes’ songs, Mr. Hughes playing the ac- 
ompaniment 
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Cottins-Pore Recitat 

Laura Sedgwick Collins invited the friends of her pupil, 
Dale Pope, to hear her in Carnegie Hall (Beebe 
April 30, in a program of recitations, monologues 
and poems set to music, The occasion was informal, but cn- 
joyable and well attended. Frances Bartlett played Schu- 
mann’'s “Nachstiicke” and Grieg’s “Spring Song” very sym 
pathetically, and the program closed with Miss Collins’ 
song-poem, “The Prince of Wales.” 

By special request, Miss Collins, the New York State 
sident of the National Shakespearean Federation, 
Mrs. James Madison Bass, president, read the eloquent mes 
age telegraphed to Governor Miller in honor of the Shake 
peare celebration on April 23. This was received with 
great applause and appreciation, and copies will be sent to 
ome of thé most federated clubs, to public schools 
where there is special interest in Shakespeare, to Toronto, 
to the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, of London, England, and to 
Henry D. Fruit, federation corresponding secretary. Music 
and other arts which Shakespeare embodies may well take 
heart in the active cooperation of Governor Miller and his 
interest in their encouragement and further development. 

Leica H At Home. 


\ delightful “At Home” was given by 
Cannes, president of the Women’s Philharmonic Society of 
York, April 27. The pleasure of the occasion was 
greatly enhanced by the presence of Charles Wakefield Cad- 
well known American composer, on a trip East from 
California, who accompanied the singing of his own com- 
positions Che first group—“My Heart,” “Call Me No 
More,” “« Song”—was sung by Constance Eberhart, 
and the second group—“Spring Song” from “Shanewis,” and 

fhe Doe Skin Blanket,” by Harriet Story MacFarland, of 
Detroit, who has sung Mr. Cadman’s songs with fine success 
lor some years 

Helen Thomas, soprano, with a pleasing personality and 
a rich, strong voice, sang “Chanson Norvegienne” (Fourd- 
rain) and “O Mio Babbino” (Puccini), accompanied by 
Lou Olp, who also accompanied Mrs. Mack arland in other 
songs, Carl Clause, violinist, pl: ayed * *Reverie” (Vieux- 
temps) and “M azurka de Concert” (Musin), accompanied 
by the hostess, Mrs. Cannes 

Leila Troland, composer, was present and sang, to her 
own accompaniment, several negro spirituals and humorous 
Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, was on hand, 
but could not sing owing to the condition of her throat. The 
affair closed with the playing by S. Walter Krebs of a 
Chopin ballade and his own “Dirge,” which has been per- 
formed by Augusta Cottlow in Aeolian Hall, New York. 

Women’s Puituarmonic Society Concert. 

rhe last musicale for the season of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society (Leila Hearne Cannes, president), took place 
\pril 24 at Carnegie Hall. The program was a joint recital 
given by Mrs, Cannes, pianist, who played “Dedication” 
(Schumann-Liszt), “Se oiseau j’etais” (Henselt), “Bar- 
carolle” (Rubinstein), “La Fileuse” (Raff) and scherzo, op. 
31 (Chopin). Barbara Eldredge, soprano, a member, sang 
“Chant Hindu” (Bemberg), “Do Not Go, My Love” (Hage- 
man), “Sweet Love” (Strauss), “Dreams” (Wagner). and 

\h, Love, But a Day” (Beach). Mrs, Cannes’ pieces were 
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rendered artistically, showing intense appreciation of their 
contents, while the climaxes, especially in the scherzo, were 
marked by fire and brilliancy; she was recalled many times 
and repeated a part of the scherzo. Mrs. Eldredge’s splen- 
did work also came in for a due share of recalls from the 
enthusiastic audience; she sang two encores, one of 
which was a Japanese song written by Florence M. Grant- 
land, her efficient accompanist. Edith Totten, the guest of 
honor, made a happy and interesting address. Mrs. David 
Graham and Mrs. James B, Scott received guests and Mrs. 
Motel Falco was hostess. 
REMMELL PLays AT WANAMAKER’S. 

Pupils of the Helen Guest studios gave a dramatic art and 
dance recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium, Saturday af- 
ternoon, April 30, which was delightful. George S. Rem- 
mell was the efficient accompanist, playing appropriate music 
for the varied dances. He also gave a group of piano solos 
which were enthusiastically received. He interpreted God- 
ard in good style, playing his “En Valsant,” “Pan” and “Le 
Cavalier Fantastique,” the latter being particularly well ex 
ecuted. One of the loveliest dances was “Spring,” inter- 
preted by Ruth Clow. For this Mr. Remmell played Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song.” Then there was an “Irish Lilt,” 
given by a group of nine girls, with a gay Irish tune for ac- 
companiment; “Highland Fling,” with popular Scotch airs; 
“Shades of Holland,” with Dutch songs; “Skating,” 
“Daisies,” “Buck and Wing,” “Valse Espagnole,” and many 
others. The “Ballet Classique” was especially charming 
and graceful, eight dainty dancers taking part. The beau- 
tiful and appropriate costumes for each dance were an im- 
portant feature. “Where Are You Going?” was quite a tak- 
ing song with the audience as given by little Elizabeth Dig- 
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nan and Joffre McNulty in milkmaid and milkman attire. 
The program was concluded with a group dance, “In the 
Days of Long Ago,” arranged by Helen Guest. This was 
preceded by a short ae, and the dance included the 
minuet, and the Virginia reel, effective lighting enhancing 
the pretty dancing. 

RoseMARY Prarr at Hotert Majestic. 

Sunday night, May 1, Rosemary Pfaff sang two groups of 
songs for many appreciative listeners at the Hotel Majestic. 
Her numbers included two of Charles W akefield Cadman’s, 

“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water” and “Far Off I 
Hear a Lover's Flute,” given with exquisitely pure and 
sweet tones. “Addio del passato,” from “La Traviata,” and 
“Je Suis Titania,” from “Mignon,” were rendered with feel- 
ing and good vocal technic. Under the instruction of Mme. 
Schoen-Renee, Miss Pfaff is making fine progress, and her 
ever increasing popularity is a result of her real art. Ar- 
thur C. Morgan, the remarkable boy sculptor, is soon to 
start a bust of Miss Pfaff. He is the sculptor of the bust 
of Dr. Simon Baruch, and has recently been given consid- 
erable attention in the papers. 

Eicut Roeper Pupivs Ptay. 

Continuing his monthly Saturday afternoon studio re- 
citals (Carnegie Hall), Carl M. Roeder presented eight 
young pupils on April 30. On the program were composi- 
tions by classic composers such as Mozart and Gluck, and 
modern composers, Brahms, Albeniz, MacDowell, Debussy, 
Dohnanyi and others. Of the pianists who played, Olive C. 
Hampton and Therese Obermeier are undoubtedly the most 
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advanced. Their names have appeared on Roeder programs 
in the past. Dorothy Roeder, the young daughter of this 
specialist in piano playing, has been frequently commended 
in the Musicat Courter, for she has undoubted pianistic 
gifts. Others who appeared were Anna Bernstein, Grace 
Howe, Evelyn H. Hunt, Laura Sciaky and Edward Habig. 
The next recital will be given on Saturday afternoon, 
May 21. 
Water Mitts SINGs. 


Walter Mills, baritone, was soloist at a Vanderbilt Hotel 
Sunday evening concert ‘April 17. He sang songs by Franz, 
Speaks, Watts, Lieurance and Russell, and his voice and 
style were much admired. April 19 he was soloist at the 
Bayonne Teachers’ Association spring concert, at the high 
school, when he sang some of the same songs. Irving 
Hassell played his accompaniments. 

Misses Hoyt Matinee MUSICALES. 

Frances and Grace Hoyt gave their annual musical: mati- 
nee at the Morosco Theater on April 28. These annual 
events by the Hoyt sisters are invariably interesting, in- 
cluding as they do “Tableaux Chantants,” monologues, 
songs, folk songs of Holland and Wales, and request num- 
bers. At the last affair “The Story of the Willow Plate” 
was the main attraction, and this Japanese affair proved of 
interest to the large audience, among which were the follow- 
ing patronesses: Mrs. John A, Dix, Carrie Bridewell-Bene- 
dict, Laura Sedgwick Collins, Mrs. George Gould, Mrs. E. 
D. Lee Herreshoff, Mrs. Edward Swift isham, Mrs. William 
Willet McAlpin, Mrs. Adolph Obrig, Mrs. Frederick Stein- 
way, Mrs. S. De Lancey Townsend, Mrs. Louis von Ber- 
nuth, Louise Veltin and Mrs. Richard Mansfield. 


MALKIN RELATIVE PRAISED. 

Franz von Hoesslin, the leading conductor of the Na- 
tional Theater and Opera House, Mannhem, Germany, is 
married to the sister of Manfred Malkin, she being a prima 
donna in that opera house. He conducted a concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin not long ago and won 
splendid notices, more especially from the Mittagzeitung 
and the Stattsburgzeitung. He was especially praised for 
his conducting of “Don Juan” (Strauss). 

Warren Conpucts at ASCENSION CuuRCH, 

Richard Henry Warren was guest conductor on May 4, 
presenting Parker's “Hora Novissima” at the third annual 
concert of the Ascension Oratorio Society. The bad 
weather did not prevent a large attendance. The soloists 
included Dicie Howell, Amy Ellerman, Arthur Hackett and 

’. B. Blix. This work was first presented twenty-four 
years ago by the Church Choral Society, Mr. Warren con- 
ducting. 

Von KLENNER Puri SINnGs. 

Marie Dzikowicz, soprano, singing coloratura songs by 
Dell’ Acqua and d’Hardelot, appeared at the thirty-fourth 
social evening of the University Forum of America, in the 
grand ball-room of the Hotel Majestic on April 26, She 
was accompanied by her teacher, Baroness Katherine Evans 
Von Klenner, and made a hit with the large audience. 
Alexander Milne, “boy tenor,” was also on the program. 

New Jersey N. A. O. RAtty. 

The annual rally of members and friends of the New 
Jersey branch of the National Association of Organists, 
Henry S. Fry president, is announced for Wednesday, May 
25, beginning at 10:00 a. m., in Princeton, N. J. Mrs. Bruce 
S. Keator is state president, and under her vigorous and 
tactful management a program of much interest has been 
prepared, including the following: fifteen minutes of organ 
music, Alexander Russell; greetings and responses, Dr. 
John G. Hibben, president of Princeton University, and 
others; address by Rev. Dr. William P. Merrill, pastor of 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York; reception, luncheon 
(served in Proctor Hall); organ recital, Dr. Clarence 
Dickenson, organist, with John Barnes Wells, tenor. A 
large contingent of members from New York are expected. 
Trains leave on the hour for Princetor. 

Cettist Durteux Pays. 

Willem Durieux, the Dutch cellist, was the main attrac- 
tion at the May 3 meeting of the Arts Assembly. May 
Elkins Frese appears to be the prime mover in this associa- 
tion, which aims to establish its own club house at an early 
date. 

Mars_e CoLteciate Cuurcu Music, 

With a reorganized choir under Richard T. Percy, the 
music in the Marble Collegiate Church the coming year 
will assume increased activities. The first special musical 
service took place May 8, marking the thirtieth anniversary 
of Rev. Dr. Burrell’s pastorate, when the choir was heard 
in appropriate music. The quartet now consists of Sue 
Harvard, soprano; Margaret Weaver, contralto; John 
Campbell, tenor, and Norman Jollif, bass. 
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BOOKS 


(William Reeves, London) 
“ORCHESTRAL WIND INSTRUMENTS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN” 

By Ulric Daubeny . 


To anyone for whom the past holds the glamour of ro- 
mance this book will prove fascinating reading, and to the 
practical musician and composer desirous of attaining pro- 
ficiency in his art it will be found valuable in many re- 
spects, especially in providing that perspective without 
which it is scarcely possible to build up a lasting edifice. 
It is a carefully prepared and edited work of 150 pages 
with numerous plates drawn to scale, so that the reader 
who is unfamiliar with the wind instruments may gain a 
very fair idea of their size, appearance and use. There is 
also a good index and a comprehensive list of other works 
bearing on the subject. 

No instruments in the modern orchestra are so difficult 
to write for as the woodwind and brass. It is their very 
perfection that is the primary cause of the difficulty—for 
the student soon gets an idea that these instruments are 
tremendously flexible and that they can play practically 
anything, or, rather, everything. But there are many 
things that they cannot play, or, even if they can play 
them, which would sound bad and would be better given 
to other instruments. Few works on orchestration give 
details of these matters, and those that do give them in 
such a manner, ordinarily, that the memory task is beyond 
the average mind, and most students will prefer to have 
the book always at hand. 

This work makes no attempt to deal with these intrica- 
cies, but it gives such concise details as to the historical 
use of each instrument and its gradual development to its 
present state of perfection, that the student in time comes 
to feel how the instrument may be treated and how vari- 
ous passages will sound on it. There is no better safe- 
guard against the writing of instrumental absurdities. A 
careful study of such a work as this is almost as good as 
learning to play the various instruments. The work should 
also prove of interest to the amateur, especially if he will 
take the trouble to visit many orchestral concerts, taking 
his place in the balcony or gallery where he can oversee 
the whole orchestra and watch and listen. The mysteries 
of the orchestra will thus soon cease to be mysteries, and 
every composition take on the added charm of that which 
is fully understood, 

(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 
“ORCHESTRAL TRAINING” 
Written and Compiled by Mortimer Wilson 


This work is to consist of five volumes and a number of 
musical supplements. The part now under review is the 
elementary grade. It is printed in sheet music size on 
heavy paper and substantially bound. It should prove of 
the greatest value both to orchestras in embryo, amateur 
organizations, chamber music clubs, etc., and to students 
of conducting and of orchestration. To these latter the 
work should be of especial value on account of the tech- 
nical details given regarding every instrument in the mod- 
ern orchestra, and all of the fingering in the wood and 
brass instruments, so that the writer can judge fairly well 
for himself what trill should prove difficult. There are 
also technical matters as to bowing and double stops for 
the strings which are often puzzling details for composers 
who are pianists but play no other instrument. The mu- 
sical part of the book begins with simple exercises for 
unison violins, followed by exercises for two vio- 
lins, three violins, three violins and piano, violins and 
viola, string quartet and quintet with and without piano. 
These exercises may be played by any number of stringed 
instruments. Gradually then the other instruments of the 
orchestra are added—flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, etc. 
—until the entire score of the full orchestra and military 
band is given. The work is quite unique, like none other, 
and much more clear than the usual work on orchestration. 


MUSIC 


(Southern California Music Co., Los Angeles) 


“AMORITA,” SPANISH WALTZ FOR 
PIANO 
By Homer Grunn 


Homer Grunn is chiefly remarkable for the graceful beauty of 
his compositions, and this Spanish Waltz is no exception to the 
rule, It is a simple work of four pages, of very moderate difficulty, 
and is an excellent study in staccato. The chief melody has a 
strong Spanish flavor, and it would not be surprising to learn that 
Mr. Grunn had picked up the idiom in his travels in Mexico or 
along the American-Mexican border. There is a second melody, 
well contrasted with the first, a melodic, sustained waltz-tune of 
great beauty. 

A well made piece, sure to be a popular favorite. 


(Boosey & Co., New York, Toronto, London) 


“THE WORLD CAN’T GO ’ROUND 
WITHOUT YOU,” (Song) 
By Dorothy Jardon, Arthur J. Lamb and 
Alfred Solman 


The beautiful Dorothy herself ornaments the title-page of this 
song, which it took three persons to compose, It is a sentimental 
song of quick appeal, pte of how the entire world has changed 
because of her. . . . The waltz-refrain is very tuneful, with swing, 
such as one meets in the operas of Herbert, Friml and others, 
Pretty music! 


“LITTLE SON OF MINE,” (Song) 
By Ethel Angless 


“A Chinese Lullaby” is the sub-title, text by Ada Leonora Har- 
ris, and this has certain peculiarities, such as reference to the 
dream-wood tree, “little drowsy pigeon,” “purple wadded shoes,” 
which gives it local Asiatic character. Original in accompaniment 
and-harmony, the song is worth knowing. In three keys. 


(J. W. Chester, Ltd., London and Geneva) 


“PIANO-RAG-MUSIC” 
By Igor Stravinsky 


The end‘of all things beautiful has come when this conglomera 
tion of insane gibberish can be considered music. It is surely the 
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mouthing of a decadent, inhuman being, ‘is this crazy stuff! The 
gemenees takes ten pages in which to laugh at musical intelligence, 
insult all music by his idiotic flum-diddle. After three pages of 
meandering in both clefs, he at last omits any clefs whatsoever, 
leaving the player to play each staff alone, treble or bass clef, we 
presume, whichever you choose, or with both together. The ‘only 
decent word in the whole thing is “sec,” and that’s decent because 
somehow or other it recalls Pomery. Pity to waste so much good 
ink and paper on this futile imbecility! if this be music, then are 
our ears accursed, for music surely should be beautiful, and there 
is not one iota of beauty in this collection of mulish perverseness, 
concocted after imbibing too much absinthe, or arak, or vodka, or 
all three, mixed with hard cider and wood alcohol. It is told 
that Von Bilow, Liszt’s son-in-law, and predecessor of Wagner as 
husband of Cosima, who was a wise wit, once met a fearfully plain 
man on the street; standing straight in his way, he scowled at him 

d muttered “Impossible,” this being his condemnation of such a 
physical make-up. The same holds good with this Stravinsky stuff, 
which he names “Piano—rag—music,” but which is none of the 
three; if it is “rag,” then it is a red rag waved before those who 
love music! 


(The John Church Company, New York, London, Cincinnati) 
“WHILE THE WEST IS PALING,” (Song) 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 


William Ernest Henley wrote the text of this song, which is 
singularly natural, without the modern angularities of some of this 
composer's works, While it proceeds along acknowledged models, 
it yet has individuality of its own, both in melody and harmony, 
making it altogether interesting. A beautiful cantilene is on page 
five, to the text 

“Stoop to my endeavor, 
O my love, and be 
Only and forever 
Sun and stars to me! 
Here the triplet-chord accompaniment produces impassioned effect, 
with a big gy on a high B flat; lowest tone E natural, first line, 
“To I 


“WHEN I RETURN TO YOU,” (Song) 
By Tom Patterdale 


Sweet and pretty is this four-page love-song, in which the lover 
is saying farewell, but bids her be brave and do not cry. The 
slow waltz-refrain on the second page is of very “taking” style, 
and the whole thing a model of clear harmony and definite melody. 
Text by Horace Culver; for high and medium voice. 


SIX CHARACTERISTIC PIANO COMPO. 
SITIONS—“COURAGE,” “SYMPATHY,” 
“GRACE,” “REPOSE,” “ECSTASY” 
AND “SKILL” 

By Mentor Crosse 


The title-page says the music is illustrative of the various quali 
ties named, surely compassing some range of human emotion! 

“Courage” is a prelude of seven pages in C minor-major, de 
manding much bravour and chord-skill of the player; “Sympathy” 
is a revery in A major, full of unusual combinations of tone; 
“Grace” is a perfectly fine concert-waltz in G flat major, sounding 
for all the world as if it was by Moszkowski, and this is meant as 
a great compliment; “Repose” is a short melody in B flat, simple 
in outline, easy to hum or whistle; evidently the composer does not 
believe in long repose! Good for him, for there’s too much to do 
to lie abed, as they did in Shakespeare’s time, when they ate with 
out forks, and did various other outlandish things. . “Ecstasy” 
is a caprice of thirteen pages, with a rapid-running figure, marked 
‘Allegro scorrendo.”’ There is a slower section in double notes, 
with a bass melody, several difficult cadenzas, and closing chord con- 
sisting of a plain seventh, C—E—G—B “Skill” is another 
study, full of bravura, the left hand having quite as much to do as 
the right, with interlocking octaves, and a smashing close in G minor, 
his composer says interesting things in a new way, and more can 
be expected from one of such technical facility and musical spirit. 
He evidently does not believe in the Stravinsky “da-da-ism,” said 
to be the painter's successor of cubism and that ilk of maundering 
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idiocy. One can certainly be original without being ugly, deformed 
or dis; usting ; and such some of the modern paintings and music 
certainly are! A recently returned writer from Europe says that 
a first wen of certain modernistic piantings was guarded by pugi- 
listic gentlemen, hired to repel the demonstration of the crowds 
which were invited to the private view! 


David Mannes Music ‘School Concert 


An unusually interesting concert by pupils of the David 
Mannes Music School was given in the concert hall of the 
school, 157 East Seventy-fourth street, on May 10. This 
concert differed materially from the average pupils’ con- 
certs, because of the fact that the greater number of the 
soloists were unexpectedly called upon by Mr. Mannes to 
perform. This unique idea proved a decided success 
The work of the soloists was surprisingly good and showed 
the results of excellent and careful training. There were 
six young violinists and three cellists who were heard in 
standard solos, each revealing thorough development in 
technic, tone, intonation and general musicianship. The 
orchestra of the David Mannes Music School, under Mr 
Mannes’ baton, did surprisingly well in tonal balance and 
general ensemble, playing the chorale “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God,” Bach gavotte, Schubert's unfinished sym- 
phony, and quintet from Wagner's “The Mastersingers.” 

Two students received gold service badges, meaning five 
years’ service, and one received a pin for two years’ 
service, 


Pavloska Re-Engaged by Chicago Opera 

Irene Pavloska has been reéngaged by the Chicago Opera 
Association for the coming season, At present Mme 
Pavloska js concertizing on the Pacific Coast, and by the 
first of June expects to be in Chicago for the wedding of 
her sister, after which she returns to New York to make 
a series of new ‘records for the Brunswick Phonograph 
Company. 


Leginska and Pupils Sail 


Ethel Leginska and a number of her pupils, including 
Paula Pardee and Lucille Oliver, sailed on Saturday, May 
7, on board the steamship Nordam. They will spend the 
summer in Europe, returning in September. 
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WHAT ONE WOMAN 
DID FOR SHREVEPORT 





Mrs. F. O. Allen, Who Sixteen Years Ago Conducted the 
City’s Only Choral Society, Now in the Role of 
Successful Local Impresaria 

Gibsland, La., May 10, 1921.—Some sixteen years ago 
a comparatively small handful of music lovers foregathered 
in the courtroom of the Shreveport, La., court house to 
enjoy a program given by the then leading and only musical 
organization of that city, a woman’s choral society. T 
concert was given in the court house mainly for the goc 
and sufficient reason that there was not, at that time, suffi- 
cient general interest in musical affairs to justify the rent- 
ing of the local opera house. A quiet, unassuming, but 
thoroughly efficient woman wielded the leader’s baton and 
led the chorus successfully and pleasingly through the 
“Spinning Song” from Wagner's “Flying Dutchman,” and 
other numbers of a similar type. Not long since, on March 
3 of this year to be exact, an audience of 3,000 music 
lovers packed the Coliseum at the State fair grounds in 
the same city to hear Tetrazzini in one of her character- 
istic programs. The same unassuming but eminently effi- 
cient woman was again in evidence, but this time acquitting 
herself of the multitudinous duties of local manager for 
the event. It is a far cry from the modest local concert 
of sixteen years ago to the presentation of such brilliant 
lights in the musical firmament as the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra and such individual stars as 
the present season’s series of four concerts by Tetrazzini, 
Anna Case, Harold Bauer and Tito Schipa, but that is the 
gap which Frances Otey Allen has bridged for her home 
town, with such success that Shreveport is now known far 
and wide as entitled to the unique distinction of being the 
smallest city in the United States to support regular visits 
of metropolitan opera, as well as such other notable musi- 
cal attractions as were heretofore mentioned. 

Having a vision of what could be accomplished for 
Shreveport and the surrounding section of country, in 
awakening and forming of the public taste for the best in 
music, and the adequate support of such first class artists 
as should be brought to that city, Mrs. Allen has labored 
unremittingly in the face of numerous discouragements 
and obstacles in bringing to pass the fulfillment of her 
dream of making her home town one of the musically most 
important cities of the South. Gaining the valuable per- 
sonal assistance of a number of faithful music lovers, and 
later on, as the value of her work became increasingly 
apparent, the backing of the Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce and other kindred organizations, Mrs. Allen suc- 
ceeded in calling forth a steadily increasing interest in 
musical events of the highest class, until the anxious ques- 
tion of former years of whether there would be enough 
ticket sales barely to cover the artist’s guarantee has re- 
versed itself to the far more pleasing problem of whether 
there will be seating room enough now in the big Coliseum 
to accommodate the crowds sure to storm the box office. 
In short, what the genial Behymer has accomplished in 
California, Mrs. Allen is accomplishing in a way fully as 
musically important, although necessarily more geographic- 
ally limited for North Louisiana and surrounding territory. 

W. W. T. 


Singers Endorse “Colleen o’ My Heart” 


Probably one of the most striking songs that has come 
out this season is a simple little Irish ballad, “Colleen o’ 
My Heart,” by Arthur A. Penn, who last season delighted 
his many admirers with “Smilin’ Through,” the song about 
which Allen Langdon Martin wrote his dramatically suc- 
cessful play of the same name which proved such a com- 
petent vehicle for Jane Cowl. Like “Smilin’ Through,” 
“Colleen o’ My Heart” depends on its success for the sim- 
ple human love and sweetness it portrays, and again, like 
its predecessor, it has been sung by the best artists on the 
concert stage. Reinald Werrenrath, who not only sang but 
likewise recorded “Smilin’ Through,” has featured the lit- 
tle Irish song on both programs and also made a record. 
He sang it at his recital at Carnegie Hall, January 9, where 
it brought forth critical comparison with the old folk 
song, “Little Mary Cassidy,” both songs being greeted by 
the audience with sincere and prolonged applause. 

Artists and critics alike have been most enthusiastic in 
their praise of the song. Several prominent artists have 
written their opinion of the song. 

Reinald Werrenrath says: “Colleen o’ My Heart’ is a 
fine little lady, and will be on my programs or used as an 
encore all this season. You have a peculiar knack of writ- 
ing a ‘popular’ song without making it cheap, and for the 
song and its gladsome dedication, I thank you.” 

Herbert Witherspoon writes: “Thanks for sending me 
the song, which is destined to be popular, I am sure, both 
through the words and music. I shall use it with the pu- 
pils whenever I can.” 

Olive Kline says: “Your charming song, ‘Colleen 0’ My 
Heart,’ reached me yesterday. It has a lovely Irish lilt 
and I know my audiences will enjoy hearing it as much as 
I shall enjoy singing it. Write some more. All good 
wishes.” 

Edward Johnson says: “I have received your song, 
‘Colleen o’ My Heart,’ and think it charming. I shall use it 
at the first opportunity.” 

Rafaelo Diaz writes: “ ‘Colleen o’ My Heart’ is like a 
ent, of spring. I am sure it will live long. Thank you 

or it 


Famous Artists at Bush C Conservatory Recital 


It is a remarkable series of concerts which is announced 
for the artist recitals at the Bush Conservatory summer 
session, which begins June 27. There are many names 
which are conspicuous in the artistic successes of the past 
season and public interest in the recitals is already evident. 

The list of artists includes a recital by Jan Chiapusso, 
Tune 29; joint recital by Boza Oumiroff and Ella Spravka, 
July 2; joint recital by Richard Czerwonky and Arthur 
Kraft, July 9; Cecile de Horvath, July 16; Mae Graves 
Atkins and John J. Blackmore, July 23; Gustaf Holmquist 
and Bruno Esbjorn, July 

The list of artists is indeed noteworthy, as all of the 
musicians have won foremost places for themselves in the 
concert field, and as they are all members of the faculty 
of Bush Conservatory, the announcement again defines the 
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commanding position of Bush Conservatory among the 
music schools of America. 

From advance indications the summer term at this prom- 
inent institution will surpass even all previous records in 
attendance. The time of many of the teachers is being 
filled with summer applications, and the student dormi- 
tories, ever a popular feature, especially with*busy summer 
school students, are more than ever in demand. 


CANTON HEARS EXCELLENT MUSIC 


Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Matzenauer, Rosen, Gluck 
and Zimbalist Appear 


Canton, Ohio, April 10, 1921.—The Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Nikolai Sokoloff, made its final ap- 
pearance of the season before a Canton audience, March 
16, at the city auditorium, the soloist being Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, contralto. The program opened with the overture 
from Wagner's “Flying Dutchman,” followed by the “Good 
Friday Spell” from Wagner’s “Parsifal,” “Bell Scene” 
from “Parsifal,” and “The March of the Knights of the 
Holy Grail.” 

The first part of the program was closed by Mme. Mat- 
zenauer, who sang the aria “Ah, mon Fils,” from “Le 
Prophete,” by Meyerbeer. She was in especially good 
voice, of wonderful richness and beauty, and she sang 
with magnificent expression. The second part of the pro- 
gram was opened by the orchestra with the “Fantasie” 
from Puccini's “La Bohéme,” followed by Mme. Matzen- 
auer in the aria “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
“Samson and Delilah.” When she had finished she was 
most liberally applauded and as an encore sang the cigarette 
girl’s song from “Carmen.” The last number by the or- 
chestra was the overture from “Mignon” by Thomas. As 
an encore the orchestra played a number from the “Nut 
Cracker Suite” of Tschaikowsky. 

Max Rosen, violinist, appeared in the Canton Auditorium 
March 7, under the auspices of the people’s Musical 
Course. The young violinist was in particularly fine fettle. 
His first number was Vitali’s “Chaconne” and his pro- 
gram included the concerto by Wieniawski, which he played 
with splendid expression and tone. There was in all his 
playing an elegance and simplicity that made it most thor- 
oughly enjoyable from start to finish. The Schubert “Ave 
Maria” he played as a substitute for the Chopin-Auer noc- 
turne in E minor in the first group. He also played the 
mazurka by Chopin-Kreisler, “La Gitina” by Kreisler, 

“Weinerich” by Godowsky, “Romance” by himself in which 
he paved that he is a good composer as well as artist, 
and “Caprice Basque” by Sarasate. He captured his audi- 
ence at the start and held it throughout the entire program. 

Because Alma Gluck was suffering from a severe cold 
and an attack of laryngitis her work in the concert at the 
auditorium, March 9, was a sore disappointment to those 
Canton devotees to music who had gathered in large num- 
bers. She managed with difficulty to complete her concert. 
But what was lacking in Mme. Gluck’s program was amply 
made up by her artist husband, Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
whose interpretation of the several compositions Pg played 
left nothing to be desired. Mc. 


Howell and Baird Honored 


Dicie Howell, soprano, and Martha Baird, pianist, were 
engaged as soloists at the first annual meeting and luncheon 
of the Pan-Hellenic Association of New York, held Sat- 
urday, April 16, at the Hotel Astor. This association, 
which is formed of over six hundred women who are mem- 
bers of the sixteen largest sororities in the country, is the 
beginning of both a musical and social conclave worthy of 
widespread attention. It was therefore a great honor that 
Miss Howell and Miss Baird, both members of the Alpha 
Chi Omega, were chosen to give the initiating recital. 





Raisa and Rimini with Daiber Until 
January Ist 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini will appear in concerts 
until January 1, under the management of Jules Daiber. 
After that time they will be under the exclusive manage- 
ment of R. E. Johnston and his associate manager, Paul 
Longone. 
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ATLANTA ENJOYS A 
SUCCESSFUL OPERA SEASON 


Despite Lack of Several Former Stars, Including Caruso, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company's Forces Are 
Given Numerous Ovations—Series a 
Financial Success 
Atlanta, Ga., May 1, 1921.—Atlanta’s eleventh season of 
opera came to a close last night with a brilliant production 
of “Tosca,” given by a notable cast headed by Antonio 
Scotti, one of Atlanta’s favorite stars. This season of 
opera has been one of the most successful ever held in 
Atlanta. It was made a success in the face of most dis- 
couraging conditions, such as the absence of Caruso and 
the serious indisposition of other leading stars. Notwith-; 
standing all causes for depression, however, the 1921 -At-! 
lanta opera season has been a complete success, artistically 
and financially. It has demonstrated that the Metropoli- 
tan, codperating with the Atlanta spirit of dauntlessness, 
can assure a brilliant season of opera for the capital city 
in the face of all obstacles. Another thing demonstrated 
by the week of opera just closed is the fact that success of 
opera in Atlanta is not dependent upon so called old favor- 
ites among the stars, but that the real music lovers can 
and do support opera here. New stars as well as new 
operas were cordially received. Two novelties were in- 
cluded in the program for this year, “Andrea Chenier” and 
“Mefistofe le,” both of which were enthusiastically received. 

“Andrea Chenier” opened the season on Monday even- 
ing, April 25. That is, “Andrea Chenier,” with Crimi and 
Rosa Ponselle in the cast, was first on the program of 
seven operas to be pe ‘formed in Atlanta by the Metropoli- 
tan singers. But Atlanta’s opera season had really com- 
menced several days in advance of the opening date. For 
opera week in Atlanta has become an established time for 
the South’s leading figures in the social and musical worlds 
to gather. It is the time when former Atlantians return. 
Clubs and hotels keep open house, and the spacious homes 
open wide their doors with hospitable intent. And thus 
is the stage set for the coming of the music makers and 
the music lovers. 

Atlanta opera may have known bigger and more brilliant 
opening nights, but there have been few more interesting 
than the first night of the 1921 season. It was signalized 
by the appearance of Rosa Ponselle as Madeleine, a role in 
which she immediately won her Southern audience all over 
again, and she has always been a prime favorite in this 
city. The last minute substitution of Giulio Crimi for 
Benamino Gigli in the name part proved that Mr. Crimi is 
more than satisfactory in the role. Gigli was also unable 
to appear as Faust in “Mefistofele” on Wednesday night. 
His part in this work was assigned to Mario Chamlee, 
who gave a most finished rendition of the role. Other At- 
lanta favorites in this cast were Jose Mardones as Mefis- 
tofele and Florence Easton as Margherita. 

Of all the seven operas presented, “Andrea Chenier,” 
“La Bohéme,” “Mefistofele,” “Manon,” “Aida,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “Tosca,” it would be surpassingly difficult to 
select the production which was more satisfying than the 
others in the perfection of its performance. Never before 
has there been such meticulous attention to detail on the 
part of the management ; never be fore has there been more 
inspired singing on the part of the artists; never before 
have the people of the Southland looked ‘forward with 
more eager expectancy to the coming of these singers, and 
never before have they accorded them the ovations with 
which they were greeted this spring. And of all the spon- 
taneous greetings and heartfelt welcomes none were warmer 
than those extended to dainty, winsome Lucrezia Bori, who 
returned more beautiful than ever after a five years’ ab- 
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sence, and with her wondrous voice unimpaired. Atlanta 
loved Bori before her enforced silence. Now Atlanta 
adores her whether on the stage as a perfect Mimi or an 
unforgetable Manon or just her lovely self. E. W. 


Can Voice Culture Be Taught in Classes? 


This question has been in the minds of educators for 
a great many years. It has been asked by nearly as many 
as have thought of it, and answered by them in the nega- 
tive with very few exceptions. During the last four years 
this negative answer has been refuted by the experiments 
of a practical voice culture teacher, Frederick H. Haywood, 
of New York City. 

In 1917 Mr. ronal conducted his first voice culture 
class, using for text material, results of his experimentation 
covering. several years, which was later published under 
the: title “Universal Song.” The necessity of having a 
students’ text book was realized and met from the beginning. 
In January, 1918, the first series of classes was formed. 
in each class girls with untrained voices, twenty in number, 
were enrolled. “The story of the great number of girls 
and men who have been enrolled during the intervening 
time is too long for narration and i8 not a part of the 
issue to which this article pertains. The fact is that voice 
culture in classes is not only possible but also practical. 
Furthermore it is meeting one of the greatest needs of the 
musical educational schemes of the country. 

The necessities in teaching, voice culture to groups are 
few and simple. The lesson material must be clear, simple, 
and constructive. The lessons must be brief, usually 
pertaining to but one idea. The sequence of material must 
be carefully arranged with the greatest amount of attention 
given to the fundamentals of breathing and articulation. 
Extreme ideas must be avoided, and artificial devices 
omitted at all times. Each vocal exercise must be a 
constructive force for the development of the physical 
mechanism as well as the tonal strength and beauty of 
the voice. The accumulation of too many exercises must 
not be allowed. Rather, each simple exercise with its 
particular mission and bearing upon the entire scheme of 
procedure must be thoroughly understood by the student 

The greatest menace to the correct teaching of voice 
culture, whether in individual instruction or with classes 

-namely, critical analysis—must at all times be avoided. 
Voices cannot be cultivated to beauty of tone and natural 
functioning through analysis, but they can be developed 
to such a state of fineness and purity through routine 
drilling of constructive vocalizing as to surpass the ex 
pectation of the most ambitious and hopeful student. 

By the use of written examinations class students can 
be made to think correctly and concretely concerning the 
theory of their subject. 

The different phases of voice culture which can be 
presented to a group as safely and effectively as to the 
individual are-as follows: breath taking, breath control, 
articulation, the vowel forms, the slow and rapid scales, 
the pianissimo tone, the fortissimo tone, agility, the em 
bellishments, diction, song singing and interpretation. 

The advantages of class room associations are more 
humerous in presenting this subject than are found in the 
presentation of most subjects of a more definite and 
scientific nature, where the comparison of the individual 
characteristics are less helpful to the class at large than 
in the case of the fascinating variety of tonal effects pro- 
duced for comparison by twenty individuals, fundamentally 
alike but all different. 


Middleton Back from Solidly Booked Tour 


Arthur Middleton, although he resides in New York, 
probably sees less of his home than any of the concert 
singers now before the public, A glance at this season’s 
itinerary will convince one of this assertion. Starting the 
season in October, Mr. Middleton sang at the gala Jenny 
Lind celebration in Carnegie Hall, New York, quickly fol- 
lowed by appearances in Lowell, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Bluffton, Ohio; then through the States 
of Illinois, lowa, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington 
and California. Beginning with the first of the year, Mr. 
Middleton sang in the States of Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico and lowa, singing in all over 
seventy-five dates before May 1, with a round of the spring 
festivals still to come. 





Washington Heights Musical Club Active 

At a recent meeting of the Washington Heights Musical 
Club a program of unusual interest was given and plans 
formulated for the coming year. Several new members 
were enrolled and rooms have been engaged at the Plaza 
Hotel for two open meetings and two recitals next season. 
Miss Cathcart, president of the club, opened the program 
with an address. The program consisted of “Three Military 
Marches,” Schubert, played by Miss Cathcart and Mrs. 
Boyce; songs sung by Miss Smith accompanied by Miss 
Barrett; trios for piano, cello and violin played by Mrs. 
Parker, Eric Freund and Egbert Freund; and a set of 
piano pieces rendered by Miss Bloomingdale. 





Zeckwer-Hahn Students’ Orchestra in Recital 


The Students’ Symphony Orchestra of the Zeckwer- 
Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy gave an interesting 
concert at Witherspoon Hall on April 20. The orchestra 
was under the capable guidance of Frederick Hahn and 
was assisted by Lillian Ellerbuch, vocalist; Cecelia Bona- 
witz, violinist; Constance Nosanow, pianist, and Joseph 
Clarke, accompanist. 


Archibald at Ellis Island 


Vernon Archibald, baritone, sang at Ellis Island on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 24. He was heard in the little known 
aria, “Il lacerto sperato,” from Verdi's opera, “Simon 
Boccanegra,” as well as several Irish songs, of which he 
has made a specialty. 


Caroline Curtiss Her Own Manager 


Caroline Curtiss, the soprano, now is under no manage- 
ment, and in future will take charge of her engagements 
personally. Those desiring to communicate with Miss 
Curtiss may address her at 633 Lakeview avenue, James- 
town, N. Y 
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to repeat the number, and among her other encores were 
arias from Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” and Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci,” the charming Italian “La Colombo,” arranged 
by Kurt Schindler and the attractive “Ay’ Ay’ Ay’” by 
Freire. The orchestra numbers were the overture “Le Roi 
dYs” of Lalo; the “Afternoon of a Faun,” Debussy; and 
the “1812” overture of Tschaikowsky. Whether it was the 
knowledge on the part of the players that they had won 
the hearts of the Syracuse people by their playing or 
whether it was the influence of the crowded house and the 
manifest success of the other participants in the program, 
the orchestra certainly surpassed their efforts at previous 
concerts, Not only was the tone quality and shading better 
than ever, but climaxes were worked up surpassing anything 
they had done during the preceding recitals. The Debussy 
number was played in a masterly manner and its intricate 
harmonies were brought out with exceptional clarity. For 
an encore number the orchestra played Sir Henry Wood's 
arrangement of the Rachmaninoff C sharp minor prelude. 
Their rendition of this familiar number was considered 
by many their best effort during the festival. Following 
the rendering of the “1812” overture, the orchestra was 
given such an ovation that Sokoloff responded with a short 
speech, in which he complimented the festival directors 
upon their excellent work and their efforts to upbuild 
musical interest in the community, saying that it was a 
matter of growth and that all those who took part in such 
efforts deserved the support of the city. The final numbers 
of the chorus were the “Hallelujah” chorus (from “The 
Mount of Olives”), Beethoven; the soldiers’ chorus (from 
“Faust”), Gounod, and the epilogue from “Caractacus,” 
Elgar. The latter work was perhaps the biggest thing 
which the chorus undertook during the week and those who 
heard the number felt that they had every reason to be 
proud of their wonderful rendition. The Gounod chorus 
had to be repeated, and the chorus was compelled to respond 
to encores repeatedly following their other numbers. 

Mention should be made of the excellent work of George 
McNabb, the official piano accompanist of the festival. 
Not only did he play with charming effect the accompani- 
ments which he had opportunity to rehearse with the artists 
but he also rose to the occasion on Wednesday night and 
played accompaniments for Mme. Bori without rehearsal 
and without a slip or break. 

Not only was the festival of 1921 a marked success 
artistically, with greater enthusiasm manifest than has been 
seen in a festival here in a great many years, but it was 
also successful financially. The directors were enabled to 
meet not only the expenses for the current year but also to 
take care of a small deficit brought forward from the 
festival of 1920. Practically the same board will have 
charge of the festival of 1922, although it is probable that 
Alexander Cowie will refuse reélection by the board and 
in that case he will be succeeded, in all probability, by the 
vice-president, Carleton A. Chase. Ss. B. &. 


Buck Artists in Opera, Concert and Church 


As usual, excellent reports are being received from vari- 
ous parts of the country, some of them in the form of press 
notices, telling of the successes achieved by artists from 
the New York studios of Dudley Buck. For instance, 
Thomas Conkey, the baritone who has been featured in sev- 
eral of the light opera successes, is being well received on a 
concert tour through the West. Katherine Galloway has 
been engaged by the Municipal Association of St. Louis to 
sing the prima donna roles in the following operas this 
summer: “Chocolate Soldier,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Beggar Stu- 
dent,” “Chimes of Normandy,” “Fortune Teller” and 
“Pirates of Penzance.” Miss Galloway possesses a beauti- 
ful soprano voice, and has given much pleasure to her audi- 
ence wherever she has appeared. 

Frank E. Forbes, a young baritone, gave a concert in Mr. 
Buck’s studios on April 27. He sang delightfully, showed 
signs of painstaking schooling, and gives promise of doing 
big things in the future. Special mention should be made 
of his remarkably clear diction. Leslie E, Arnold, baritone, 
sang a reéngagement at the luncheon given by the Athene 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 23. He also sang 
two special services at the Featherbed Lane Presbyterian 
Church on Easter Sunday, and was reéngaged to sing at the 
services of April 24. Many musicians predict a brilliant 
future for Mr. Arnold. 


Central Concert Direction Booking Artists 


Because of the fine technic, clearness of style and of 
phrasing, and also because of her art as an interpreter, 
Anne Hull has won no little praise for herself as a pianist, 
both from the critics and also the public. Miss Hull is a 
graduate of the Peabody Conservatory and a pupil of Har- 
old Randolph and Ernest Hutcheson. She is under the 
management of the Central Concert Direction of Richmond, 
Va., and Washington, D. C., who have booked her as solo- 
ist, together with Mary Howe, for the spring tour of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor. 
Miss Hull and Miss Howe gave a most interesting recital 
y - piano music at Westhampton College, Richmond, on 

pril 8. 


Mrs. G. S. Richards an Active Impresaria 


Music lovers in Duluth and vicinity owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mrs, George S, Richards. Since her first season 
there in 1916, she has presented Geraldine Farrar, — 
McCormack, Fritz Kreisler (three times), Mme. Galli- 
Curci (two times), Olive Fremstad, Rudolph Ganz (two 
times), Albert Counts. Manuel Berenguer, Paulist Chor- 
isters, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, French Army Band, Lada, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Florence Macbeth,:Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Quartet, Frances Alda, Carolina Lazzari, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Giuseppe De Luca, Vatican Choir Quartet, Jascha 
Heifetz, Mary Garden, Sergei Rachmaninoff, San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company (three times), Gallo English Opera 
Company, Scotti Grand Opera Company, Rosa Raisa, Mme. 
Tetrazzini, Jan Kubelik, Louise Homer and daughter, 
Salvatore De Stefano, and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Mrs, Richards has also presented a_course at 
Virginia, Minn,, this year, which included Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Florence Macbeth with Salvatore De Stefano, and 
Lada with the Pawling Trio. 
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GOLDEN NOTES FLOOD PRISON 


Inmates Deeply Touched as Miss Hempel, World 
Famous Artist, Sings in Crowded Chapel 


It isn’t often the men in Auburn Prison have the 
opportunity to hear great artists, but through the 
efforts of James A. Hennessy, Frieda Hempel and 
her party of assisting artists paid a visit to the insti- 
tution this morning bringing with them a bit of the 
sunshine and joy of the outside world. The party 
visited the prison at 11.30 o'clock, giving a short con- 
cert before catching the noon train for Geneva. 

After the program the whole party was photo- 
graphed in.the yard in front of the Men’s Prison and 
at the insistence of Miss Hempel, Warden Jennings 
appeared in the picture. While lunching at the Os- 
borne House grill the party received word that the 
train for Geneva was about to leave the station. A 
taxi was called and the party rushed to the station, 
but the train was just crossing State street when the 
machine reached that point. But the train was stopped 
for Miss Hempel and her party. 

Miss Hempel will take part this evening in the 
musical festival at Geneva. Coenraad V. Bos, ac- 
companist, and August Rodeman, flutist, participated 
in the concert there this afternoon. 

At the prison Mr. Bos played a waltz by Chopin 
and “Pierette” by Chaminade. Two flute solos were 
played by Mr. Rodeman. They were “Reign of the 
Blessed Spirits” and “Tamborine.” 

The prima donna sang an old English vesper hymn 
and “The Waters of Minnetonka,” closing with the 
“Blue Danube Waltz.” Miss Hempel graciously re- 
sponded to encores to please the prisoners. 

As they sat in the prison chapel tears streamed 
down the cheeks of many as‘they listened to the sweet 
tones of the singer. 

Miss Hempel in leaving the prison remarked: “I 
consider it one of the happiest events of my life to 
be able to sing for the prisoners.” 

oe ee 


|The foregoing newspaper clipping from the Auburn 
Advertiser-Journal of April 10 is reproduced here- 
with in its entirety because it refers to a truly un- 
selfish bit of service rendered by a truly great artist. 
—Editor’s Note.] 











D’Alvarez Booked Five Times with Symphony 


Marguerite d’Alvarez is one of the first soloists engaged 
for next season by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Danrosch, conductor. She will appear with the or- 
ganization in Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia on 
December 13, 14 and 15, and also sing at a pair of con- 
certs in Brooklyn and New York on March 11 and 12. Bal- 
timore and Washington will hear her in recital next season 
as she will be one of the numbers in T. Arthur Smith’s 
course in the capital on January 13, and is also reéngaged 
for the Peabody Conservatory series in Baltimore on Jan- 
uary 27. Her reéngagement immediately followed her ap- 
pearance there on April 13. Daniel Mayer, the manager of 
the Peruvian contralto, announces that her time is fully 
taken until the end of December and that January and 
March are already well filled in the East. During the month 
of February she will make her first tour of Texas and the 
Pacific Coast, singing in the latter territory under the local 
direction of L. E. Behymer, Selby Oppenheimer and Steers 
& Coman, 


Josephine Lucchese at Boston and Wilmington, 
Delaware 


Josephine Lucchese, the young American coloratura so- 
piano, joined the San Carlo Grand Opera Company for 
two great performances recently. In Akron, Ohio, she 
sang the part of Olympia in the doll episode and also that 
of Antonia in the third act of “Tales of Hoffman,” and 
in Youngstown she appeared as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” She 
won an especially notable triumph in the Verdi opera and 
at the conclusion of her big aria even the orchestra players 
stood up to applaud her. 

Miss Lucchese will give two concerts in Wilmington, 
Del., on May 6 and 7. 


Harford and Mayer Give Tea 


Between eighty and. one hundred guests attended the tea 
which Emily Harford and Florence Mayer gave at the 
latter’s residence on Ejighty-first street in New York on 
April 24. Vocal selections. were rendered by Miss Mayer, 
her sister, Mrs. Frank Harling (with Mr. Harling at the 
piano), Donna Easley, Mary Bertlorff and Mary L. Ra- 
chon, of Detroit. John Rodger did some Harry Lauder 
songs. There were also some vocal solos by Mr, Costello, 
tenor, and Arthur Mayer, baritone, as well as piano num- 
bers by Emily Harford. David Bispham (Miss Mayer is 
the famous baritone’s secretary) was unable to attend the 
tea, as he did “The Raven” for the Poe Society in the 
afternoon at the Times Square Theater. 


Pittsburgh Hears Foerster and Grimm Works 


Adolph Foerster’s trio, “Serenade,” op. 61, for violin, 
cello and piano, was one of the interesting numbers pro- 
rammed at the recital given at the North Side Carnegie 

usic Hall in Pittsburgh, Pa., March 13. Hugo Grimm's 
“Invocation,” for violin, cello, piano and organ, was an- 
other number heard at this recital which was much appre- 
ciated by the audience. It is an excellent work for this 
combination of instruments. 


Adult Demonstration of Perfield Work 


Saturday, May 21, at 2 p. m., several classes of adults, 
which are studying music with teachers who represent 
the Effa Ellis Perfield Pedagogy, will have a public lesson 
with Effa Ellis Perfield at her studios, 4144 West Forty- 
fifth street, New York City. 
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Fabrizio Stirs Admiration of Critics 


Carmine Fabrizio, the brilliant Italian violinist who scored 
a splendid success in his Boston recital a few weeks ago, was 
recently heard in New Bedford, Mass., and New Britain, 
Conn. The following reviews indicate that Mr. Fabrizio 
made, as usual, an excellent impression on the critics of 
those cities. Under the title, “Fabrizio Charms Lovers of 
Violin,” the New Britain Herald wrote: 

Members and invited guests of the New Britain Musical Club 
were treated to a recital by a real artist when Carmine Fabrizio 
appeared at the grammar school hall in a violin progrm. Mr. 

abrizio is a violinist of the old school who believes that the 
tone comes first, and uses very little of the objectionable vibrato. 
Interest in his recital was enhanced by the fact that he is the 
possessor of a genuine Gaglianni violin. Alfred DeVoto proved an 
able and sympathetic accompanist. 

Mr. Fabrizio is recognized as a violinist of cuasptlonal gifts and 
an artist of rare charm and ability. He played with sincerity, 
exhibiting a richness of tone and brilliancy of interpretation. The 
grandeur of the Bach-Handel numbers were very well brought out 
by the player, and the “Poem,” by Chausson, was one of his best 
selections. Mr. Fabrizio accomplished rare feats of technical difficul- 
ties with impressive ease, combining exceptional use of the me- 
chanics of the violin with poetic interpretation. After this num- 
ber the soloist responded to an encore, playing the berceuse by 
Fouret. ‘or his final number he chose “Caprice Viennois,” by 
Kreisler. The “Scherzo Valse” by Chabrier-Loeffler was also un- 
usually charming. 

The reviewer for the New Bedford Times commended 
Mr. Fabrizio’s playing as follows: 

His varied program gave the opportunity to appreciate his 
technical ability and fine musical judgment. An alluring interpre- 
tation of sympathy for its moods was given the “Poem,” with its 
slow wandering melody, and he did especially fine staccato bowing 
in “Scherzo Valse” and “Zapateado,” so delicately crisp they actu 
ally glistened. ; 

The Handel and Bach numbers were given with breadth and 
clarity. Mr, Fabrizio put splendid energy into his playing and with 
aceuracy of intonation and pure tones, joined to a well equipped 
technic, he proved himself a very satisfying artist. 


Havens Trio in Newport 


Two of the Newport papers reviewed as follows the suc- 
cessful appearance of the Havens Trio in Newport on 
April 14: 


The final Philharmonic concert of this season was given last 
evening in Masonic Hall. Rarely—if ever—-has there been such 
playing here. The Brahms trio, op. 101, made a rich opening of 
the feast. The wonderful Schubert trio in B flat major, op. 99, 
closed the remarkable program. ; 

Mr. Havens was as modest as he really was master of his art. 
His tone throughout was the richest and sweetest heard here in a 
long time, It was a velvet touch, coupled with any amount of 
technical accuracy and speed. 

Those who call for modern compositions were doubtless delighted 
with Ysaye’s “Reve d’Enfant” played by Theodorowicz in strong, 
clear, true tone and free style, all being held breathless at the 
closing pianissimo. The praeludium and allegro of Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler was played at great speed, the allegro being marked by the 
distinctness of each note. 

Mr. Schroeder is no stranger here, and his playing last even- 
ing was, if possible, better than ever. Such life, such strong, 
rich cello quality of tone, such technic, freedom of style—it was a 
ceaseless ever-varying feast of soulful delight.—-Newport Daily 
News, April 15 

The general verdict seemed to be that it was one of the most 
satisfying concerts that this organization—now finishing its twenty- 
fifth year—has ever given. Two trios were played—both of them 
fine works and the performance of them left little to be desired. 
Mr. Theodorowicz, who has not been heard here since he appeared 
as a member of the Kneisel Quartet, played finely Ysaye’s ‘Reve 
d’Enfant” and the praeludium and allegro by Pugnani-Kreisler, 
surmounting the extreme technical difficulties of the latter with 
the greatest brilliancy and satisfying tone, : 

Mr. Havens chose for his solos Chopin’s nocturne in F_ sharp 
major and scherzo in B flat minor, Both of these were eminently 
well played, the nocturne especially as beautifully as it is pos 
sible to conceive it. p 

Alwin Schroeder, always a favorite here, played with all his 
accustomed finesse and absolute mastery of his instrument.—-New 
port Herald, April 15. 


Werrenrath Proves His Mastership 


Reinald Werrenrath appeared in Pittsfield, Mass., as” so- 
loist with the Choral Art Society, and received the follow- 
ing press comment in the Berkshire County Eagle of 
April 20: 

Mr. Werrenrath opened the program with a dramatic rendering 
of the “Vision Fugitive.’ From the very first breath, he held his 
huge audience bound by the magic of his sympathetic voice and 
the skill with which he used it. The exquisite enunciation that is 
a maddening lack in most singers, regardless of voice capacity, he 
had to a superlative degree, and employed it with the blissful un- 
selfconsciousness of a baby breathing. All through the evening, 
he displayed such a light-hearted joy in pouring forth his choice 
melodic stories, that, to all but the technically minded critic, his 
careful technic of voice production was all but smothered in the 
love he displayed for singing, just singing. It was not the in- 
spiring personality of the man, or the method he used, that re- 
mained paramount in the memory; it was the vital song itself, em- 
bodied in tones whose reality left naught to the imagination. . 5 
Mr, Werrenrath sang the solo parts in the ballad with the same 
finesse and dramatic power that were apparent in his own program. 
“The Blind Ploughman” by Robert Conningsby Clarke, rendered 
with its infinite pathos, and exulting faith, was generally conceded 
to mark the young Metropolitan baritone as among the highest in- 
terpreters of his generation. . It is rather disconcerting to be 
wallowing in one sort of emotion, such as Mr, Werrenrath’s singing 
dictates, and then, before the spell has began,to mitigate, to be 
thrust willy-nilly into the throes of another sort of emotion en- 
tirely. Such is Mr. Werrenrath’s habit, and thus he proves his 


mastership. 


Pupil of Mme. Arimondi Scores 


William A. Rogerson, professional pupil of Aurelia Ari- 
mondi and formerly tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, 
appeared recently in recital at Medinah Temple, Chicago, 
with Pietro A. Yon. The following notices are given the 
young artist by the press of that city: 

Mr. Rogerson in Rodolfo’s narrative from the first act of Puccini's 
“La Boheme” and in a song, “Memories of Long Ago,” by Yon, 
showed that his voice has grown in power and volume and that it 
still retains its lyric quality. He sang the above selections with 
much musical taste ons style and scored a good success.—Chicago 
Daily News. 


Mr. Rogerson, remembered for his excellent singing in “Tl 
Tabarro” and “La Nave” two seasons ago, and who for some 
inexplicable reason was not reéngaged by the dual direction, san 
the Rodolfo aria, “Che Gelida Manina,” from “La Bohéme,” an 
an English song. ‘Memories of Long Ago,” dedicated to him and 
composed by Pietro Yon. “iy 

r. Rogerson sings with exquisite taste and refinement, 

His enunciation in both languages is distinct and elegant, and 
the quality of his voice is really most ingratiating to the ear. 

e sang the “Bohéme” aria not in G as so many tenors do, but 
in the original ke of A flat, which gave him a chance to show 
us a brilliant solid high C as firm as rock,—Chicago Evening 


American. 
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“La Bohéme,” and also keep up the emotional sympathy of the 
composition. 

He also sang a work dedicated to him by Yon, which showed 
the organist to have skill in devising a graceful melody and 
assimilating another tune as one of its component parts.—Chicago 
Journal, 


Sturkow-Ryder Wins Aurora Success 


The recent recital which Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave in 
Aurora, II, proved another huge success for that popular 
and charming pianist. The Aurora Beacon News had the 
following eulogious review: 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, petite, gracious, pretty and completely 
satisfying, ee oy before an audience at the Aurora Woman's Club 
which filled the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. . . . She then 
played, played with all the power, marvelous technic and _brilliancy 
for which she is well known in Chicago and the larger cities. She 
has beautiful, most child-like appearing arms and hands, but they 
are equipped with muscles of steel and those tiny hands can 
manage a succession of octaves perfectly, at least there was no 
manifest suggestion of dismissing often noted in a player whose 
yhysicality renders it difficult to perform all that is demanded. 
Not the least charming parts of the afternoon were her “stories,” 
bits of information about the composer and compositions upon the 
program. Probably not in years has so charming a personality 
appeared before the Club. As to her playing, the entire audience 
refused to go home, so enraptured were they, many standing about 
talking to the little charming pianist, until she was obliged to 
plunge for her train at five o’clock to fulfill an evening engagement 
in Chicago. 


Van der Veer Thrills St. Louis 

Recently Nevada Van der Veer sang for the Pageant 
Choral Society of St. Louis. The work performed was the 
little known oratorio “Editha,” which offered a splendid 
role to a singer of Mme. Van der Veer’s accomplishments. 
Afterward the St. Louis Star commented on her singing 
as follows: 

Nevada Van der Veer had the mezzo-soprano role of Thorhild, 
a prophetess of the pagan goddess. The composition of Hoffman 
is unusual in that it has no true contralto solo part and no tenor 
solos, _ Only two or three times did the score require Mme. Van 
der Veer to sing in the lower register where the beauty of the 
contralto voice is best revealed. In the upper notes in which 
most of her score was written, her voice was rich and vibrant. 
Her part was more dramatic than that of the soprano, and she 
sang with dramatic fervor. 


The Times was thrilled at her performance, as follows : 


Nevada Van der Veer’s contralto is of unusual beauty, and is 
of wide range with particularly fine high tones. It might be said 
with reason that to her fell the honors of the evening’s song. 
She, too, sings with splendid art, with a notable enunciation, and 
with fine dramatic spirit, and the foreboding tones of her lower 
register gave a remarkable thrill. 





Praise for Cronican as Pianist-Accompanist 


Appended are but a few of the press encomiums which 
Lee Cronican, pianist and accompanist, has received from 
the critics this season: 

Lee Cronican, a pianist who has heretofore interested Mansfield 
audiences, did his usual brilliant playing at last night’s concert.—The 
Mansfield News, November 16, 1920. 


_ To Mr. Cronican must be given hearty commendation as a_bril- 
liant pianist and a most sympathetic accompanist.—The Flint Daily 
Journal, November 20, 1920, 


Mr. Cronican’s accompaniments are a very important part of the 
program, and his piano solos well worth hearing.—The Times, Louis- 
ville, December 30, 1920, 


Mr. Cronican, whose name always appears in the modest type 
accorded to an_ “associated artist,” is a sincere pianist and capable 
accompanist.—The Louisville Couriér-Journal, December 30, 1920. 

As for the very clever young man at the piano, Lee Cronican, he 
is well remembered here for the splendid work of his earlier ap- 
pearance with Wilmot Goodwin. Mr. Cronican confined himself 
to Chopin last evening, and interpreted this most poetic of com- 
posers with delightful sympathy and originality. As an accompanist, 
too, he is far above the average.—-The Hamilton Daily News, De- 
cember 16, 1920. 


His playing is marked by a firm touch, a fine sense of musical 
values and a deep appreciation of classical standards.—The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, December 18, 1920, 

_He is a pianist of real distinction and charm.—The Evansville 
Courier, January 2, 1921. 


Added beauty was given Mme. Medvedieff’s singing by the piano 
accompaniments of Lee Cronican.—Quincy Whig-Journal, January 
6, 1921, 


Both as soloist and accompanist Mr. Cronican proved himself a 
delightful artist. He played with breadth and warmth of expression 
and with much brilliancy of execution. His accompaniments were 
ee and inspiring.—The Rockford Register-Gazette, January 

> . 





Mr. Cronican deserves much commendation as a soloist and ac- 
companist.—The Rockford Morning Star, January 29, 1921. 


The piano solos by Lee Cronican displayed much musicianly 
feeling, at times rising to heights of dramatic intensity. His tech- 
nic is of the sure satisfying type, showing a background of the most 
thorough schooling.—-St. Joseph News-Press, February 19, 1921, 





André Polah Off for England 


_ André Polah sailed May 6 for England, where he will 
join Cyril Scott, and together they will make a joint recital 
tour of England, France, Belgium and Holland. Mr. Polah 
is accompanied by his wife, who is Gwen Le Gallienne, the 
daughter of Richard Le Gallienne, the American poet. 
She is a portrait painter of some note. Her portrait of 
her husband has been exhibited here attracting wide atten- 
tion. 


Artists Using “Spring Came With You” 


Among the many singers who will program Mana-Zucca’s 
song, “Spring Came with You,” next season may be men- 
tioned Jean Barondess, Martha Atwood, Florence Easton, 
William Robyn, Anna Fitziu, Sonya Yergin, Gladys Axman, 
Jean Turner, and many other singers of note. It will also 
be featured at the Goldman Concerts at Columbia University 
this summer. 


Marguerite Ringo for Springfield Festival 


Walter Anderson has booked Marguerite Ringo to sing 
in Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade” at the Springfield Festival 
tomorrow, May 20. This engagement was the result of 
Miss Ringo’s success as soloist last season with the Spring- 
field Orpheus Society, under the direction of John J. Bishop. 
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a general tendency toward the megalophonous.  Lis- 
teners, accustomed to this wunwonted sonority, de- 
manded other things in proportion. The average 
concert goer seldom thought of chamber music, unless 
now and then a movement of a string quartet was ‘brought 
forth by the entire string group of an orchestra. Theo- 
dore Thomas thus gave Beethoven's quartet fugue, op. 133, 
and its grim humor, expressed in bold leaps and eccentric 
progressions, became highly magnified and its gigantic 
jocoseness caused many a smile, 

In the meantime there were a number of the faithful 
who remained true to music as music. Like the little band 
of the especially devoted who attend the quiet midweek 
gatherings in Lent, or those of the denominations who are 
the moving forces at experience meetings, these believers 
in abstract or absolute music never wavered and patronized 
the quartet soirees and chamber recitals, so that this de- 
partment of the art did not altogether die out from abso- 
lute neglect. 

Some were so bold as to assert that the string quartet 
was a higher form of art than a symphony, and chamber 
music superior to orchestral. This is like saying that an 
etching of Rembrandt's is a greater work than one of his 
paintings. That depends upon the quality of his ideas 
rather than the medium of expression. Certainly every 
form has its advantages and disadvantages, its positive and 
negative phases. 

In writing for the greater groups, the composer cannot 
refrain from realizing that he has the better part of the 
general public to deal with. When addressing the audi- 
ence of the chamber, he hopes for a more discriminating 
assemblage, and is inclined to make certain personal reve- 
lations, yes, confidential disclosures—as does Smetana in 
“Aus meinen Leben,” so that this music is literally more 
intimate. We may also add that it should be listened to 
only when there is a minimum of extraneous disturbances 
to eye or ear, for some halls are too liable to divert one 
to the contemplation of Corinthian columns or frescoed 
scenes from mythology, while the rattle of traffic is death 
to an andante. 

In referring to this inner circle of the elect, so to speak, 
one might observe, at the period referred to, that it, too, 
had its positive as well as negative features. The obverse 
side of the medal presented a band of devotees whose sin- 
cere fervor often amounted to ecstasy. The reverse side 
showed these excellent qualities conventionalized and per- 
verted, so that they seemed to evince a spirit of “thankful- 
ness for the whiteness of their sepulchres,” as a recent 
poetess puts it, 

Those with extreme views maintaining that the smaller 
body of instruments stand for greater purity of art, seemed 
to believe that quality was obtained in inverse ratio to the 
number employed. This would lead us to regard a string 
trio as finer than a quartet, a duo still better, while Bach, 
and more recently Reger, have written fine and effective 
works for a single violin. Then how about the wizard 
Paganini, who worked wonders with a single string? This 
would be pressing the matter of purity too far, but it brings 
us perforce to the claim of the hyper-purists, who declare 
that the most ideal enjoyment is derived from the printed 
page, unhampered by executants or the intrusion of the 
audible tone. Let us be thankful that the majority of us 
love the stimulus afforded by exciting the auditory nerves. 


Fiqué Musical Institute Musicale 


The 147th musicale by piano and vocal students of the 
Fiqué Musical Institute was given in the concert hall of the 
institute, 128 De Kalb avenue, Brooklyn, on May 3. The 
program, owing to the illness of May Etts, was slightly 
changed. George Meyer began with Leybach’s second waltz 
brilliant, which was followed by another pianist who played 
Sendel’s “Moonlight Sail” and “Cascade of the Chaudron,” 
Mary B. Williams sang a group of three songs comprising 
“QO Fair, O Sweet and Holy,” Cantor; “Elegie,” Massenet, 
and “The Swallows,” Cowen. Lucy Friese, soprano, was 
heard in Arditi’s “Il Baccio;” “The Vow,” Meyer-Helmund, 
and “If No One Ever Marries Me,” Lehmann. Florence M. 
Groves played a group of three piano solos—“To the 
Spring,” Grieg; “Invitation to Dance,” Weber, and Schar- 
wenka’'s “Polish Dance.” Dorothy R. Schroeder sang “Ah, 
mon fils,” from “The Prophet,” Meyerbeer; “My Ideal,” 
Tosti, and “Come Where the Lindens Bloom,” Buck. Phyllis 
E. Wallace rendered as piano solos “Les deux Alouettes,” 
Leschetizky, and MacDowell’s “Witches Dance.” Hilde- 
garde Bevers, coloratura soprano, was sincerely applauded 
for her singing of the Shadow Dance from “Dinorah,” 
Meyerbeer ; “Es hat die Rose sich beklagt,” Franz, and “Sun- 
light,” Ware. The concert closed with a brilliant perfor- 
mance of Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy,” played by Mrs. 
Robert Brandt, in which the orchestral score was performed 
by Carl Fiqué on a second piano. The work of the various 
participants was highly gratifying, revealing the same ex- 
cellent and convincing results which one invariably ex- 
pects from pupils of the Fiqué Musical Institute. 

Katherine Noack Fiqué accompanied all the vocal stu- 
dents. Following the concert, refreshments were served. 


Rudolph Reuter on Americanism 


It is interesting to note the viewpoint on nationality in 
music held by an increasingly successful American musi- 
cian who has met with recognition in many other countries 
be sides America. 

“There have been times,” said Rudolph Reuter, “notably 
before the war, when it might have been an excellent busi- 
ness move to have myself announced and advertised’ as a 
Russian, German or Scandinavian artist (my blond hair 
would effectually have prevented posing as an Italian or 
Frenchman). In fact, previous managers, who had a keener 
eye for business than I have, have on numerous occasions 
sought to convince me that this was the only method to 
achieve success. I have consistently refused to do this. 
Again, since the war, a good many musicians have harped 
on their Americanism, thinking thereby to gain something 
in the way of attention which they could not achieve 
through pure art 

“The two extremes are not consistent with the true artis- 
tic progress that we should be making as a nation, and, in 
my opinion, concertgoers all over the country are not get- 
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ting their money’s worth as long as they or the local man- 
agers take such things into consideration. Heifetz and 
Cortot are what they are because of their individual genius, 
not because one is a Russian and the other-a Frenchman. 
Werrenrath can sing splendidly, Spalding and John Powell 
can play magnificently, and they are among the greatest of 
our American artists, but never because they may have hap- 
pened to be born in Logansport or Plainfield. Let us get 
away from this provincialism and engage an artist because 
he can do something worth while, not because he waves an 
American flag or tacks a ‘sky’ or an ‘ini’ on the end of his 
name, True art is above such considerations.” 


Farrar Indorses Frank Waller’s New Song 


A new song written by that prolific composer, Frank 
Waller, has been heartily endorsed by none other than 
Geraldine Farrar, who will use it on her tour this spring. 
She writes Mr. Waller about his song in the following 
terms: 


“My dear Mr. Waller: 

I shall be very happy to have you dedicate the little encore 
song to me and I am taking the liberty of keeping this manuscript 
(unless you desire otherwise), so that I may use the song on my 
tour this Spring, which begins at the close of the opera season here 
the twenty-third, I think the song delightfully piquant and just 
needed to supplement the success of “‘Her Dream.” 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Geratpine Farrar. 


April 15, 1921, 


Not Confidential nor Personal 


A few days ago, a single copy of music was received 
at this department addressed to the writer. This is not 
unusual, for reviewing of new songs occurs frequently in 
the routine of things. The cryptic message read, “Not 
confidential, nor personal, Sincerely, Chappell-Harms Inc. 
Publishers.” The number proved to be “Lazy Mississippi,” 
one of their newest ballads. Now the question is—how did 
they guess it? It was a long shot and yet perfectly cor- 
rect. The note is assuring with its “Not Personal,” but 
there is something very suspicious about it. It is a charm- 
ing ballad, and has one loyal daughter as sponsor. 


Ralph Thomlinson’ s Engagements 


Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, filled his thirty-eighth en- 
gagement this season with a joint recital at Mount Carmel, 
Pa., with Stella Thomlinson. Mr. Thomlinson’s May en- 
gagements include appearances in Erie, Pa.; Newark, Phila- 
delphia and Yonkers (with the Chaminade Club), the latter 
being his second engagement with this organization this 
season, 

May 1 Mr. Thomlinson began his duties as solo baritone 
at the Greenwich Presbyterian Church of New York. 


Werrenrath Programs “Colleen 0’ My Heart” 


Reinald Werrenrath sang Arthur A. Penn’s “Colleen o’ 
My Heart” when he appeared at the Avon Theater, Water- 
town, N. Y., on January 5, and also at his second Carnegie 
Hall recital on January 9. 
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S. A. I HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Lincoln, Neb., the Scene of Much Activity as Organization 
Holds Fifteenth Yearly Meetings 

Lincoln, Neb., April 22, 1921.—Lincoln served as hostess 
city to Sigma Alpha Iota, the national musical sorority, 
April 17-2U, when the members met here for their fifteenth 
annual conclave. Kappa Chapter of Lincoln and the many 
friends of the sorority left nothing undone which might 
add to the pleasure of their visit. 

Much business was contracted at the headquarters, the 
Lincoln Hotel, and many were the impressive ceremonies 
such as the initiation into the fold of Mary Turner Salter, 
composer and coach of national fame, and Madame Gar- 
dini, of Paris, both of them Kappa chapter honoraries. 
May Pershing and Mrs. D. M. Butler, sisters of General 
Pershing, and Mrs. L. E. Mumford, of the Matinee Musi- 
cale, were pledged as Kappa _patronesses. Other pledges 
during thé convention were Dorothy Morton Jobst, niece 
of Mary Turner Salter, and late of Omaha, whose brilliant 
piano playing quite astonished the large coterie of Lincoln 
musicians. 

Many social affairs had been arranged for the visitors, 
delegates and alumnae, including a luncheon as guests of 
the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce; an “At home buffet 
luncheon” at Kappa Chapter House; automobile tour and 
reception at Fine Arts Shop, as guests of Mu Phi Epsilon; 
informal reception with Edith Lucille Robbins (a patroness 
of Kappa) in her studio; “Brown Betty” dinner for which 
Lincoln is famed. 

On Monday afternoon a large section of Temple Theater 
was reserved for S. A. L., where, as guests of the Matinee 
Musicale, they went | in a body to attend the Gardini con- 
cert. On Monday evening, the entire faculty of the Uni- 
versity School of Music was in the reception line at the 
party planned so successfully in me. honor. A program, 
presented by Sidney Silber, pianist; Carl Frederic Steckel- 
berg, violinist; Lawrence Robbins, organist; Vera Upton, 
soprano; all of the University School of Music, delighted 
the visitors. Especial deference was paid to the national 
honorary members at the Monday luncheon when at every 
place there was one of their pictures with a red rose—the 
flower emblem of the sorority. A list of these national and 
international celebrities includes Louise Homer, Olive 
Fremstad, Amelita Galli-Curci, Frieda Hempel, Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, Elsa Ruegger Lichtenstein, Margarete Mat- 
zenauer, Yolando Mero, Christine Miller, May Mukle, 
Claudia Muzio, Olga Samaroff, Marcella Sembrich, Janet 
Spencer, Gertrude May Stein, Harriet Ware, Florence 
Easton, Florence Hinkle, Clara Butt, Julia Claussen, Rosa 
Raisa. 

The delegates’ musicale, at the home of Mrs. C. O. 
Sruce, Kappa patroness, was one of the happiest meetings, 
Tuesday evening, April 19. Those participating in the ee 
gram were Thelma veeerenees, _Gamma (Chicago) ; Ger- 
trude Evans, Epsilon pa er A Gay Gidley, Mu (Grand 
Forks, N. D.); Susan Gordon, Pe Ps (Boston) ; Mar- 
garet Engler, Xi (Appleton, Wis.) ; Jeanette Donhowe, Pi 


(Des Moines, Ia.); Clara Lundell, Alpha (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) ; Jude Deyo, Kappa (Lincoln, Neb.) ; Alma Bel- 
scher, lota (Cincinnati, Ohio). The accompanists were 
Flavel Bollman and Gertrude Culbertson Bell, of Kappa, 


Lincoln, Neb. 

Perhaps the climax of the convention was the banquet 
in the ballroom of the Lincoln Hotel, when over 200 met 
together around the big round tables. After the dinner 
the toast mistress, Elsie M. Chapman, retiring national 
president and member of Theta, Topeka, Kan., in a few 
well chosen words, announced the following toasts, which 
were cleverly arranged to illustrate “A Spring Symphony” 
Introduzione and romance, Elizabeth Luce, Kappa; andante, 
Marjorie Bacher, Omicoon; motive, Christine Roush, Zeta; 


allegro ma non Tanto, Janet Ives, Delta; maestoso, Doro- 
thy McFarland, Beta; scherzo, Eleanor Mackay, Eta; 
rondo, Esther Long, Mu, and finale, Helen Scott, Theta. 


by the incoming national 
Tota, of Cincinnati; Mrs. 
Mrs. D. M. Butler, Mrs. 
Mrs. H. J. Kirsch- 
and Annie Miller, 


Further short talks were made 
president, Mrs. Saylor Wright, 
Willard Kimball, May Pershing, 
S. R. McKelvie, wife of the Governor ; 
stein, manager of the “Artists Course,” 
of the Nebraska State Journal. 
Following these, the impressive installation ceremony 
took place when the national officers for the coming year 
were installed. Helen Turley in her inimitable and charm- 
ing manner presented gifts to the retiring president, a tall 
silver vase from the convention delegates and a framed 
art gem from Kappa Chapter. The banquet marked the 
close of one of the memorable landmarks of this splendid 
body of workers. The delegates were the recipients of 
many souvenirs, among them autographed copies of Edward 
Walts’ latest song, “The Mother’s Croon.” Thurlow Lieur- 
ance, of whom America is justly proud, was present at a 
luncheon and announced a gift to each delegate of his lat- 
est song cycle, “Songs from the Yellowstone.” Lincoln 
visitors departed feeling that the warm handclasp extended 
them would be long cherished. The next annual conven- 
tion will be in Boston with Lambda as hostess chapter. 
mE 


Fanning to Summer on the Pacific Coast 


On account of the very active season he has had here 
since his return from Europe last fall, Cecil Fanning has 
decided to remain in America. Last year Mr. Fanning went 
abroad intending to give six recitals in London and have 
the balance of the summer for recreation, but his success 
with the British people was so great that he gave upward 
of forty concerts in all, singing twenty-three times in Lon- 
don alone, and thereby reducing his vacation period to a 
mere fortnight. He had planned to return to England in 
June for a second season, but since he is already booked 
on this side, beginning on October 6 in Buffalo, he has con- 
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cluded that a summer completely devoted to rest will be 
more beneficial. H, B. Turpin, his accompanist, and Mrs. 
Turpin, are taking a house in Victoria, B. C., for the sum- 
mer, and Mr. Fanning and his sister will be their guests 
during July and August. 


’ Pennsylvania Council (N. A. O.) to Hold 
Convention 


The first State convention of the Pennsylvania Council 
of the National Association of Organists will be held in 
Lancaster, Pa., June 7. The Lancaster Chapter will act 
as host. Eminent organ composers have been engaged as 
soloists and a representative of the American Organ Build- 
ers’ Association will deliver an address relative to modern 
organ building. An authority will give a moving picture 
demonstration on the art of “How to Play the Movies,” 
and as a feature of the evening program Pennsylvania 
organists will play their own compositions. 

Among those who have signified their expectation to be 
present are representatives of the American Guild of Or 
ganists, American Organ Players’ Club, American Organ 
Builders’ Association, National Organists’ Association, and 
the New Jersey Chapter of the National Association of 
Organists. 

The following committees to assist and co-operate with 


the State President, Dr. William A. Wolf, have been s2 
lected from the Lancaster Chapter: Finance—Charles E. 
Wissner, FE. H. Levan, Richard M. Klein, Ethel Oster- 


William Z. Roy, 
publicity—E. H. Levan, 


meyer ; program—Richard M. Stockton, 
George B. Rogers, on Benkert ; 
Richard M. Klein, H. Reichardt ; correspondence—Edna 
Mentzer, H. A. oad h, Florence Marks, Irvine McHose; 
hotels—John G, Brubaker, Clarence McHose, and social 
Mrs. Ray Hall, Esther Bach, Robert Stewart. 


Lecture at David Mannes School 


“The Theory of Pitch and Its Application to the Har 
monic Basis of Music, to the Aesthetics of Music, and to 
the Instruments in Use Today” was the imposing title of th 
second of Leopold Damrosch Mannes’ lectures, delivered 
Wednesday evening, April 27, at the David Mannes Music 
School, New York. The lecture was characterized by the 
same delightful informality as prevailed the week previous, 
which encouraged discussion and close inspection of the 
various acoustical experiments performed on the platform. 

Perhaps the most interesting theory advanced by Mr. 
Mannes, certainly the one 
was on the invariability of piano “tone” by 
so called “touch” upon the piano keys. 

“Since any typical ‘quality’ of a given tone is dependent 
upon the number and selection of overtones caused to vi 
brate, and upon that alone, it is obvious,” 
“that to change the quality one must alter these 
and in the case of a piano action, which admits of no varia 
tion except in the quantity of the energy that reaches the 
strings, 
keys is of 


any variety of 


no significance except in its physical, chiefly 


which met with most discussion, 


said Mr. Mannes, 
tactors, 


the kind of force which we originally impart to the 


63 
rhythmic, reactions on the player himself, and, by sugges- 
tion, on his audience.” 

Pianists in the audience objected strenuously to this, and 
at the end of the lecture much good natured controversy 
took place. 


NEW ORLEANS HEARS 
FIVE NOTED STARS 


Garrison, Godowsky, Rosen, Bauer, and Thibaud Give 
Programs 
New Orleans, La., April 4, 1921.—The Philharmonic So 


ciety recently presented Mabel Garrison in a song recital 
which proved to be one of the most enjoyable events of the 
season. The delightful songstress was in excellent voice 
and displayed rare qualities of vocal and interpretative art 
GopowskKyY-RosEN RECITAL. 

Leopold Godowsky and Max Rosen appeared in joint re 
cital on March 16, at the Jerusalem ‘Temple, under the 
auspices of Philip Werlein, Ltd., through its artistic depart 
ment, Harry Brunswick Loeb manager. Both artists were 
in excellent form and gave a concert which will remain 
memorable. Mr. Godowsky revealed those transcendent 
qualities that make him unique among pianists, and Mr 
Rosen made so deep an impression that his return to this 
city will be looked forward to with delight. The young 
man's exquisite tone, ardent temperament and splendid tech 


nie combined in making his performance a rare treat. Both 
Mr. Godowsky and he were acclaimed with enthusiasm 
SAUER-THipaAup REcITAI 


Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud were presented by 
the Philharmonic Society on March 19. As at all Philhat 
monic concerts, the audience was exceedingly large Mr 
Sauer’s scholarly pianism needs no comment at this late 
date. Mr. Thibaud played with great charm and suavity 
The Philharmonic Soc iety is planning big things for next 
season, B 
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“Romeo in Georgia,” is be 
tenors and baritones 
a concert tour 
success, and Shefheld Child 
New London, Conn. Harold 
also used it with excellent 


Scott’s “Romeo in Georgia” 
Scott’s song, 
number with the 


John Prindle 
coming a popular 
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It surely must be the end of the winter season, and well 
advanced into the summer if last week can be taken as a 
It is had to recall a week even during the past 
nonths that offered more entertainment. Despite the fact 
that the offerings were musical they developed into some 
ery noteworthy productions 

Beginning on Monday night, May 9, at the Ambassador 
(heater, Capt. M. W. Plunkett presented an all-Canadian 
company of ex-service men, of the Third Division of the 
Cc. E. F. in “Biff, Bing, Bang!” This revue has been 
playing Canadian towns for the past two years with such 
that it proved nothing short of a sensation. Its 
York has been heralded as one of the best 
hows of its kind. As a female impersonator, Ross Hamil- 
ton is a fair equal of our own Julian Eltinge. The produc- 
tion met with most favorable criticism, and undoubtedly 
will play here for several weeks. A detailed account will 
be published in a later issuc 

On Tuesday night, “Phoebe of Quality Street” opened. 
Wednesday evening saw the premier of “The Last Waltz” 


forecast 


ucces 
. 
advent im New 


at the Century 

Walter Hampden offered “The 
at the Broadhurst Theater 

On Tuesday “The Harlequinade,” a very charming and 
play, was presented by the Neighborhood 
Players, during the last half of the week, a new 
Spanish ballet, called “The Royal Fandango.” These are 
the final offerings of the season, and both productions have 
received favorable criticism 

On Monday night last, musical version of “The Three 
Musketeers” began as the first offering of the Southern 
Opera Company that has taken over the Manhattan Opera 
House for the summer 

Closings are coming fast now. Last week saw the end 
of “Dear Me,” a clever little comedy with Grace La Rue 
and Hale Hamilton. The run here was for eighteen weeks, 
which is a very good engagement for a play of this kind 
in New York 


“Enter Madame,” 


Taming of the Shrew” 


entertaming 
and 


and Norman Trevor, 
closes this Saturday night at the Fulton Theater after 
forty weeks’ stay. The season has not offered a more 
popular drama, and owing to the great demand the pro- 
duction will open at the Republic Theater on Monday 
night 

“Lady Billy,” with Mitzi, Saturday night 
with a twenty-three weeks’ stay to its credit. Most of the 
critics declare that Mitzi has never had so good a show. 
The season has been most successful. Mitzi sails for 
Europe at the end of this engagement. It is believed that 
she will tour next season in “Lady Billy” although definite 
plans have not been announced as yet. 

“Passing Show of 1921” closes next week. This makes 
twenty-one weeks for the Winter Garden spectacle. The 
entire organization is due to leave for the Apollo Theater 
in Chicago, as a summer attraction there. The Shuberts 
have arranged to use the revival of “Belle of New York’ as 
the Winter Garden summer. attraction and not the new 
Century Roof Theater as formerly announced. 

“Rollo's Wild Oat” will also end its season in another 
week at the Punch and Judy Theater. This little comedy 
of Clare Kummer has certainly been one of the worth 
while offerings of the past season, with a twenty-six weeks’ 
run well merited 

“Mixed Marriage” moved over to the Frazee Theater 
for a very short run as a regular attraction, after about 
seven months, and at as many different theaters as a 
“special matinee.” This play also ranks as one of the ex- 
ceptionally fine offerings of the season. 


with Gilda Varesi 


also closes 


“Tne Ricut Girt.” 

It is rather gratifying that a sweet, clean little musical 
comedy like “The Right Girl” can enjoy popularity and 
prosperity. When this premier took place ten weeks ago 
at the Times Square Theater, the opinions of the press 
were about equally divided in favorable and unfavorable 
criticism. Personally, we were delighted with the produc- 
tion but ventured to state that it might not meet with suc- 
cess due to the fact that it was “rough stuff” and “slap 
stick.” Many changes have been made in the cast. Charles 
Purcell heads the list. There are at least four “song hits” 
in the score. 

Bonct FoR VAUDEVILLE? 

Variety, the theatrical paper, publishes the following in 
the issue of May 13: “Alessandro Bonci, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera for two years and afterwards tenor of 
the Chicago organization, was offered this week to the big 
time bookers by Alf. Wilton. Bonci is said to get $1,500 
for a concert date; vaudeville figure was not mentioned.” 

“Prorese or Quatity Stree,” 

lf one wishes to “reminisce” back eightcen years ago to 
the days when Maude Adams played “Quality Street” by 
James M. Barrie at the Empire Theater, there will be 
much dissatisfaction voiced over the present comedy with 
music, “Phoebe of Quality Street,” based on the same 
story, now playing at the Shubert Theater. Nothing will 
be gained by these futile comparisons for apparently there 
was little desire to reproduce the famous Scotchman’s 
comedy in its original form. 

It is best to look at this musical comedy from the stand- 
point of what it gives our local stage in the way of a 
musical entertainment. It is a decided advancement over 
most of the offerings of the past season in that it has a 
story, and a good one, as a basis. Mind you, very little 
is claimed for this book if Barrie is held responsible, but 
the adaptation which Edward Delaney Dunn arranged 
more than meets the demands. So much trash has been 
foisted on our long suffering public under the guise of 
musical comedy and revue that we are heartily tired of it. 
The day is here when the public will have none of it. This 
has been proven conclusively by the numerous failures 
during the last couple of years and the appalling sums of 
money wasted on mediocre productions. Therefore, 
“Phoebe” will play her part in the new era in musical enter- 
tainment that is surely here. 

The best thing about the whole show that J. J. Shubert 
has presented is the lovely music written by Walter Kello, 


of Vienna. The melodies are charming and lilting and the 
waltz, “Dream of Joy,” will prove popular. 

The two imported artists, Dorothy Ward and Shaun 
Glenville, were a bit disappointing. Miss Ward seemed to 
be nervous and apparently suffering from a cold, so it is 
hardly fair to judge her from a single hearing. A part in 
musical comedy usually requires little serious acting, but 
the role of “Phoebe” is somewhat exacting and at times 
Miss Ward overemphasized her various emotions and 
seemed entirely too self-conscious, almost tragic, thereby 
taking from the characterization the lightness and simpli- 
city that the roll called for. She is not a particularly good 
dancer. She has a good quality of voice but uses it 
abominably although this, as already said, may have been 
caused by the bad cold. As for Mr. Glenville, the Scottish 
comedian, there are dozens of others here in America who 
could do the part better. The audience liked him, however, 
and he put over his songs even if it apparently made him 
work pretty hard. 

Warren Proctor was the tenor. It seems that this singer 
has improved considerably during the last months, especially 
since we heard him here in January in “Erminie.” His 
voice was clearer and he seems to have lost a lot of his 
stilted mannerisms which heretofore have marked his 
performances. 

Another bright spot of the evening was the dancing of 
the Glorias, Their work is artistic and graceful. We en 
joyed “Phoebe” immensely because it is charming and a 
welcome relief. What her fate will be is not easy to 
determine at so early a date, but whatever happens she has 
paved the way for better musical comedies and for that 
alone she should be patronized. 

“Tue Last WALtz.” 

Not in years has New York greeted an operetta or musical 
show with the enthusiasm that welcomed the newest Shubert 
production, “The Last Waltz,” by Oscar Straus, at the 
Century Theater last week. Here we have something 


ELEANOR PAINTER, 
Prima donna in the new Oscar Straus operetta, “The Last 
Waltz,” which opened at the Century Theater last week. 
The operetta has taken New York by storm and has been 
declared to be the most charming musical show that has 
been offered in several years. Miss Painter never sang more 
beautifully and the local critics have said that she possesses 
the most beautiful voice in light opera today. 


musical that is worthy of the name. The entire production 
is of lavish and artistic beauty and every effort has been 
made to give New York a semblance of the old Viennese 
operetta that flourished in America a decade ago. Despite 
the fact that there are dull spots in the action and the third 
act is entirely unworthy of the first two, “The Last Waltz” 
is a hit and unless we miss our guess, is good for a sum- 
mer run, 

_ First, and foremost, is the musical score by Oscar 
Straus. It is delightfully fascinating but there may be a 
chance of it being too good or should one say difficult, to be 
greatly popular. In other words, it is not music that every 
one can sing, nor do the melodies cling to the memory. 
Then there is Eleanor Painter! Never has her voice 
sounded more beautiful and the sometimes difficult Straus 
music showed her artistic ability and proved once for all, 
that Miss Painter possesses the best voice heard today on 
the operetta stage. In fact it is difficult to recall anyone 
who has sung so well there for at least a period of many 
years. 

Walter Woolf, of Florodora fame, is also in the cast. 
His voice is fuller and the quality seems more beautiful 
than last season. He makes an ideal hero for the dainty 
Painter. Harry Fender also has a chance to display his 
pleasing tenor voice—in fact his duet with Eleanor Griffith, 
“A Baby in Love,” is the “hit” song. Strange to relate, 
this number is not by the famous Oscar, but by our own 
Al. Goodman. There are two or three of these interpolated 
numbers by ouf local lights and they seem to come in for 
a full share of the musical honors. 

The book and lyrics are by Harold Atteridge and Edward 
Delaney Dunn. It is the same old story. The action takes 
Place at some imaginary kingdom in the Balkans. Prince, 
princess, and grand dukes galore. Only this time there are 
two American heros instead of one. And this leads up to 
the riot of comedy jn the production. James Barton! It 
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is a difficult matter to keep him from carrying away all 
of the honors. He is a scream. He has several new dance 
numbers and to the delight of the audience, for one of his 
encores he does his famous skating bit. But for Barton 
the third act would fall flat. 

Guran and Marguerite are also in the cast, and do some 
mighty fine dancing. Their numbers are not new to New 
York audiences, as they were very recently one of the chief 
attractions at the old “Century Roof Show.” Isabelle 
Rodriguez, the Spanish dancer, added one of her artistic 
numbers to the third act. She certainly can dance suf- 
ficiently to satisfy the most exacting Latin taste and when 
it comes to the castanets, she is an artist! James Barton 
joined in her number and spoiled the effect of the dance, 
but he “stopped the show” with his Bad Man number. 

And so it goes on down through the entire excellent 
cast, each member worthy of personal consideration. It is 
most unusual for a musical entertainment to receive such 
glowing praise from our local critics. It is all well deserved, 
however, and we welcome such a production and can only 
hope that this is a sample of the fine quality of summer 
musical shows that are about to descend upon us. 

Notes. 

The Selwyns and Lew Fields will present a new revue 
entitled “Snapshots of 1921” at the Selwyn Theater during 
the week of May 30. The revue will consist of travesties 
on popular subjects and plays of the day. 

“Shuffle Along” is the name of a musical comedy with 
an all-colored company. It will open for a limited engage- 
ment at the Sixty-third Street Theater in two weeks. This 
is the first show of this kind for years. 

“Golden Gate Revels,” a new musical extravaganza from 
California, comes to the Globe Theater on May 23 for a 
four weeks’ engagement. 

Augustus Thomas’ “Nemesis” will end its engagement at 
the Hudson Theater in another week. The succeeding 
attraction, opening during the week of May 23, will prob- 
ably be George M. Cohan in “The Tavern.” 

George White’s “Scandals of 1921” is due to arrive in 
New York late in June, with Ann Pennington heading the 
cast which includes Lou Holtz, the blackface comedian. 

Eugene G, O'Neill has arrived in town to attend the 
rehearsals of his play “Gold,” which aa D. Williams will 
present at the Frazee Theater May 23. 

“Deception” has been booked for all the Loew’s theaters 
in Greater New York immediately following the Rivoli 
engagement. 


At the Picture Houses 
ANOTHER Scoop For Capito. THEATER. 

Sascha Jacobsen, the well known and exceedingly popular 
young violinist, will be soloist at the Capitol Theater for 
the entire week of May 22. It will be remembered that 
Percy Grainger played at this theater during Music Week. 

“V’Accuse.” 

On Tuesday evening, May 10, an interested audience filled 
the grand ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton to witness the initial 
American exhibition of the celebrated continental motion 
picture, “J’Accuse,” at a private presentation in honor of 
Abel Gance, author and director. French and American 
colors decorated the room and the audience included many 
prominent French men and women. M. Gance was intro- 
duced and made an interesting speech—a speech which, since 
he made it in French, was lost to many among his auditors. 
Fortunately for them, printed translations were distributed 
which enabled them to follow. 

The picture is unusual. It tells of the great war with 
a truthfulness in the matter of its horrors and the far- 
reaching effects of its devastation that will undoubtedly 
shock the sensibilities of those who never actually saw its 
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ruthless waste. But to those who did, it brings the hope 
that these others may in some small measure appreciate its 
stern reality. The scene is laid in the Aube and in the St. 
Mihiel sector—that sector so fraught with interest for every 
true American—and the endless, ennervating life of the 
men in the muddy trenches is pictured with remarkable 
vividness. 
he principal characters are Severin-Mars, as Francois 

Laurin; Romuald Joube, as Jean Diaz; Marise Dauvray, as 
Marie Laurin; Desjardins, as Henri Lazare, Marie’s father ; 
Mancini, as Mme. Diaz, Jean’s mother, and Angele Guys, as 
little Angele. Each was excellent. One could not help 
wondering if M. Gance had not in mind “In Flanders 
Fields,” in the latter part of the picture, wherein he tries 
to impress indelibly upon the memory, “If ye break faith, 
we shall not sleep.” As one who has gone through “the 
great Red Tragedy” as he calls it, Mr. Gance can wish for 
no greater result for his labors than the proof that those 
who are left will prove themselves worthy of the sacrifice. 

Hugo Riesenfeld directed an excellent orchestra which 
played very nearly continuously throughout the entire two 
hours which the production requires. The music was ex- 
cellent, giving tonal utterance to the sentiments of the 
picture and adding greatly to its effectiveness. 


Tue STRAND. 


Broadway had another opportunity last week to see the 
newly found star of the screen, Pola Negri, in “Gypsy 
Blood,” from the famous story of Prosper Merimée’s “Car- 
men,” at the Strand. The film is directed by Ernst Lu- 
bitsch, who has given to our screen two of the most talked 
of pictures of the season, “Passion” and “Deception.” In 
“Gypsy Blood”: Negri emphasizes the fact again that she 
is a superb actress for pictures. As we know the Merrimé 
story she has faithfully caught its spirit and she depicts in 
a true fashion the simplicity and superstition of the Gypsies 
of Spain together with the spirit and fire that characterize 
this wild creature, La Carmencita. 

This is more than can be claimed for others who have 
attempted the same story both on the screen and more 
familiarly in opera, where all dramatic sopranos try to be 
the perfect Carmen that Bizet created from the same story. 
A high comb and a shawl do not constitute a Carmen, as is 
the common belief. And it would seem that Negri has 
created Carmen as she should be. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that proves that she is not a daughter of the South 
and that is in her dancing. There is nothing more un- 
Spanish than the scenes when she dances unless it is to 
watch Geraldine Farrar and Mary Garden attempt the same 
thing. It is to be hoped that both of these famous singers 
saw the picture for they could gather some very helpful 
suggestions for future performances. 

Joseph Plunkett gave careful attention to the musical 
accompaniments. “Isabella” (Suppé) was used as the over- 
ture, with Carl Edouard and Francis W. Southerland di- 
recting. Of course this was an appropriate number for 
the feature, but as Carmen always pictures immediately 
everything that is Spanish it perhaps would have been more 
effective to have used another selection more in the at- 
mosphere, 

There was an original prologue not unlike the one ar- 
ranged a few weeks ago for the picture “Passion Flower.” 
It consists of a chorus and three Spanish dancers who also 
sing the popular air “Reliquario.” Carlo Feretti was again 
the soloist singing an Italian barcarolle which he has used 
before with good results, Mr. Feretti has an excellent 
quality of voice, but oftentimes spoils the effect by inartistic 
phrasing, which jars real musicians. This seems a matter 
of very little importance to the audience, however, for he 
gets an ovation after his long a la Ruffo notes. 

Carl Edouard had very little trouble in arranging a 
musical score. Bizet’s famous music was all that was 
necessary combined with a stray Spanish song here and 
there. It was most effectively played by the Strand orches- 
tra and added a great deal to the general atmosphere. It 
was a good program and picture fans just reveled in it. 


Tue Capitot, 

There seemed to be no lack of interest during the second 
week of the revival of “The Birth of a Nation” at the 
Capitol. The large theater was filled for every showing 
and reports have it that about $45,000 was paid during the 
first week for admissions. That this master picture of 
David Wark Griffith is for all time has been proven con- 
clusively. Yet, with all, “The Birth of a Nation” still 
remains a great picture and through inspiration and execu- 
tion seems modern. There have been very few pictures 
made six years ago or more recently that can stand a 
revival without deprecating their former glories. 

Not having heard the original musical score by Joseph 
Carl Briel, there can be no comparison with the musical 
accompaniment arranged by Mr. Rothafel. They do, how- 
ever, use his clan call from the original work, and if all 
of the score is as powerful as this call, it would appear 
useless to have arranged a new and more modern one. He 
seemed to have caught the spirit of the Ku Klux Klan, for 
the trumpet call is thrilling, has a mysterious, determined 
sound that is quite inspiring. Mr. Rothafel arranged many 
old Southern melodies to suit the scenes, and in most cases 
they were effective. There were times when the music 
seemed too loud, but this is of little matter. The organ 
came in for full share; in fact, it seemed to play a greater 
part of the time. By the way there seemed to be a per fect 
synchronization between organ and picture with an invisible 
organist. The handsome console seemed deserted, elec- 
tricity and perfect timing doing the trick. At any rate it 
was splendidly done whatever the method. The Capitol 
management is to be thanked for giving the city the oppor- 
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tunity of seeing this picture again, and doubly so for some 
of us who saw it for the first time. 
THE CRITERION. 

A new picture, William DeMille’s “The Lost Romance,” 
came to the Criterion, May 8, for an extended engagement. 
In connection with this work, which features Lois Wilson, 
Fontaine LaRue, Conrad Nagel and Jack Holt, Director 
Hugo Riesenfeld devised a most unusual and interesting 
program. Mr. Riesenfeld feels—and rightly too—that the 
shorter subjects are not mere “fillers in” in order that the 
program may run two hours or more, but are important 
bits of an ensemble. The program opened with “Serenade” 
(Enrico Toselli), effectively sung by Fred Jagel, tenor, to 
words by R. A. Barnet. Mr, Jagel, who is an artist pupil 


- of Vincenzo Portanova, has an excellent voice and remark- 


ably fine diction, which cannot be commended too highly. 
Garbed as Pierrot, Mr. Jagel appeared in a charming gar- 
den, with a silver moonlight pervading the scene. The 
reality merged into “Moon Gold,” a Dramafilm production, 
directed by Will Bradley, which continues the spirit of the 
serenade. The Criterion Orchestra, Victor Wagner con- 
ductor, and Drago Jovanovich, assistant conductor, played 
splendid accompaniments throughout the program. In 
“Moon Gold,” a special feature was the excellent piano 
solos of Jacques Pintel, and at frequent intervals was heard 
again the voice of Mr. Jagel, singing Pierrot’s serenade. 

The first of the Benda mask ballets, arranged by Mr. 
Riesenfeld, had its debut on this program, marking a new 
departure in motion picture program making. Desha as the 
Sad Girl, Vera Myers as the Frivolous Girl, and Paul 
Oscard as The Dude, by means of dance and pantomime, 
skillfully done, tell the doleful story of the Sad Girl who 
loved and was loved by The Dude until the Frivolous Girl 
came along and attracted his fickle fancy. The masks, 
which created a sensation at the Greenwich Village Follies 
last year, and the costumes are by W. T. Benda, the well 
known artist. The number was received with unqualified 
approval on the part of the delighted audiences. Another 
unusual bit was Tony Sarg’s Almanac, “The First Circus,” 
an animated cartoon which had for its subject a prehistoric 
circus. Shadowgraph dolls are used by Mr. Sarg instead 
of the pen and ink drawings generally used in productions 
of this order. Against a soft gray background, the funny 
silhouettes depict motion with great smoothness and thor- 
oughly delighted every one. 

Tue RIAtto. 

Friedrich von Flotow’s music furnished the opening num- 
ber for the Rialto program last week, when the overture to 
his tuneful “Martha” was performed by the Rialto Orches- 
tra, Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim conducting. It 
is a number which never fails to charm and which may be 
counted upon to score. Edoardo Albano, baritone, added 
to his reputation as a favorite singer with Rialto audiences 
by his excellent interpretation of Renato Brogi’s “Visione 
Veneziana.” The other musical number on the program 
was the Scotch fantasia of W. C. MacFarlane, played by 
John Priest. The film feature was “The Wild Goose,” 
from the Gouverneur Morris story. 

Notes. 

The Fox film, “A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court,” has another week to run at the Selwyn Theater. 
It has not yet been decided if it will get a new home, to 
continue a Broadway run. This makes a ten weeks’ run, 
and for a comedy picture, is considered unusual. 

When S. L. Rothafel made a new musical score for the 
“Birth of a Nation” which had a phenomenal success upon 
its revival at the Capitol for the past two weeks, he used 
Dorothy Foster’s popular ballad, “Rose in the Bud,” as the 
dominating theme throughout the score. This belongs to the 
new popular ballads from Chappell-Harms Incorporated. 

Feature Pictures with Music Tuat Continue. 
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“Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” ...........6606/ Astor 

Marie Samson, prima donna of the Budapest Opera 
House, will be the soloist at the Capitol this week. Miss 
Samson made her debut several weeks ago at this theater, 
and received rather favorable criticism. Her voice is of 
good quality and she displayed considerable artistry. Her 
selection was the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci.” 

“The Two Orphans,” the famous French story of sister 
love and romance, is to be the plot on which David Griffith 
will build his next film production. The story originally 
appeared as a novel by Adolphe D’Ennery, with the transla- 
tion for the stage by Kate Claxton. May JOHNSON. 

Current New YorK MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS. 

“Biff, Bing, Bang!” (the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
Service show), Ambassador Theater. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Honeydew” (Zimbalist’s musical comedy. Return en- 
gagement), Casino. 

“June Love” (charming musical comedy), Knickerbocker 
Theater. 

“Lady Billy” (last week), Liberty Theater. 

“Love Birds” (one of the musical comedy hits), Apollo 
Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1921 (final week), Winter Garden. 

“Phoebe of Quality Street” (musical comedy), Shubert 
Theater, 

“The Right Girl” (a genuinely attractive musical show), 
Times Square Theater. 

“Princess Virtue” (musical comedy), Central Theater. 
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MARGUERITE CLARK 
in “Scrambled Wives’’ 


STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 
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“SNOW BLIND” 


and SASCHA JACOBSEN Personal Appearance 
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CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 80 PIECES 


Erno Rapee, Conducting 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 


NO CONCERT SCHEDULE 
NEEDED IN NEW YORK 


The best orchestral and vocal music is always 
available at the theatres under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 
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“Sally” (this season’s most phenomenal musical show), 
Amsterdam Theater. 
“The Last Waltz” (new Straus operetta claimed to be the 


best musical offering presented in New York in years), 
Century Theater. 
The Three Musketeers” (opening week), Manhattan 


Opera House. 


More Praise for Stokowski Prize Winner 


Carlton Cooley, the artist from the Zeckwer-Hahn Phila 
delphia Musical Academy who won the Stokowski medal 
last spring, was the soloist recently with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and the following day he was accorded high 
praise by the critics on the various dailies. Among othet 
things, the Philadelphia North American said that if Mr 
Cooley came from Snizelosnitchvitchia, Russia, and wore a 
flowering name, he undoubtedly would be hailed as a heaven 
sent sensation and cut a flaming, meteoric path through the 
American concert field. 
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FOR SALE—Four old violinis, genuine 
Giovanni Gagliano, Giuseppe and Antonio 


Gagliano (Naples), Petrus Guarnieri dramatic art and classical dancing. Art- continuing. Address “J. 

(Mantua), Neuner and Hamestainer ists -of high standing and experience | Musicat Courter, 437 

(Mittenwald). Fine tone, good condition. wanted. Unusual opportunity. Address New York. 

Care “M. Musicat Courter, 437 C. M. B.,” care of Musical Courier, 437 | WANTED—YOUNG GIRLS with good 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


opened in thriving Southern East Coast 
city for departments of piano, violin, 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Studios for lease for a year or term of 


CO-OPERATIVE CONSERVATORY— | 
years in Co-operative Conservatory just | 


TO LET—IMMEDIATELY, beautiful, 
spacious studio, consisting of two rooms | 
and alcove, unfurnished, first floor, West ‘| 


Chorus Class. 


72d Street, near West End Avenue. Lease 
until first of October, yeh peony of 
Fifth 


voices to join the Chicago Grand Opera 
No charge for instruction. 
Apply to D. Bigalli, Room 21, Auditorium | 
Building, Chicago, between 12 and 1 p. m. | 


WANTED—YOUNG MEN with goood 
voices to join the Chicago Grand Opera 
Chorus Class. No charge for instruction 
Apply to D. Bigalli, Room 21, Auditorium 
Building, Chicago, between 12 and | p. m 


care of 
“Avenue, 


VIOLIN FOR SALE.—Original Albany, 
wonderful instrument. Price $600. Ad- 
dress “A. A. L.,” care of MusicaL Covu- 
rIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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DALLAS ENJOYS ITS 


FINE OPERA SEASON 


Chicago Opera Association Gives Four Performances Before 
Large and Enthusiastic Audiences 


Dallas, Texas, April 12, 1921.—The engagement of the 
Chicago Opera Company March 22, 23 and 25 was the gala 
event of a musical season which had already been filled with 
many fine attractions. The credit belongs to Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald and Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, the well known 
local managers, for the bringing of this fine musical feast 
to our city Large crowds attended every performance, 
hundreds coming from many adjoining towns of north 
Texas and Oklahoma. It is estimated that more than 12,000 
people heard the four operas given here. As for the com- 
pany itself, artistically there was nothing left to be desired. 
In scenic beauty the stage pictures surpassed anything ever 
before shown here--the chorus and ensemble was perfect, 
the orchestra extraordinarily fine, and the principals in all 
the casts among the best to be found upon any operatic 
stage Mrs. Mason and Mrs. MacDonald had the large 
Coliseum elaborately decorated with American flags for the 
occasion, which added much to the general atmosphere of 
the whole 

The first opera was “Carmen” with Mary Garden in the 
title role, Muratore, Baklanoff and Margery Maxwell in the 
other leading parts. This drew the largest house of any 
of the performances. Miss Garden had contracted a severe 
cold in traveling and was not in such good voice as at her 
recent recital, but nevertheless gave a portrayal of Carmen 
that will long be remembered for the dramatic heights she 
attained, Margery Maxwell, American soprano, was a de- 
lightful Micaela and Muratore and Baklanoff both admir- 
able in the parts of Jose and Escamillo, Others in the cast 
were Defrere, Coutreuil, Falco, Pascova, Nicolay and 
Corent! 

There was much interest in the conductor, Giorgio Po 
lacco, who shared honors with the singers. There is much 
fire and spirit in all of his work, and the splendid orchestra 
under his baton was all that it should have been, both as a 
background for the singers, and in the orchestral work alone. 

A remarkable production of “Lohengrin” was given on 
the second evening. The Lohengrin was Edward Johnson, 
tenor, who displayed a voice of beautiful quality, and also 
made a fine appearance. His English enunciation was ex- 
ceptional, and in his work the role had added charm in the 
translation, through being able to understand all that he 
sang. Rosa Raisa, famous dramatic soprano, distinguished 
herself as Elsa. Her appearance had been looked forward 
to with great. expectations, and she was all and more than 
had been anticipated, Cyrena Van Gordon, American singer, 
who had been cast for the Ortrud, was ill and unable to 
appear, and the part was taken by Carmen Pascova on but 
twenty-four hours’ notice. Never having sung it before, 
this was something of a feat, and yet much of the second 
act was omitted from the opera on account of the amount 
of singing done by Ortrud in it. Despite these changes, 
however, it was a thrilling and inspiring performance of 
“Lohengrin” throughout, Pietro Cimini showed himself to 
be an excellent conductor. In the orchestration of this 
opera, the sixty-five-piece orchestra of the Chicago organ- 
ization rose to emotional climaxes seldom surpassed. Men- 
tion should be made of Desire Defrere who as the Herald 
did some very fine singing, and also of Edouard Coutreuil 
who was a satisfactory King Henry. 

The Saturday matinee of “La Traviata” proved a per- 
sonal triumph for Freida Hempel, whose Violetta is justly 
celebrated, After the first act in which she sings several 
fiorid arias and has ample opportunity for the display of 
her vocal powers, she was given eight curtain calls, and 
later on she came back eleven times. Alessandro Bonci de- 
serves especial mention for his singing. He is an experi- 
enced artist, and his lyric tenor voice was heard to advan- 
tage. Others in the cast were Rimini, Falco, Mojica, De- 
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frere, Civai, Nicolay, Minerva, Corenti and Cantor. 
ander Smallens was the conductor. 

The double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
ended the engagement on Saturday night, and was an event 
long to be remembered. Rosa Raisa again appeared and did 
some magnificent singing and acting in the role of Santuzza. 
Forrest Lamont was an impressive Turridu, and the others 
in this cast, all of whom were warmly received, were Anna 
Corenti, Desire Defrere and Philene Falco. Polacco again 
conducted with the fire that characterized all of his work, 
bringing out many beautiful effects and contrasts from the 
splendid orchestra. 

“Pagliacci,” following this, also conducted by Polacco, 
was wonderfully given. Muratore scored another great suc- 
cess. With his face entirely whitened he presented a differ- 
ent looking Canio than is usually seen, and did some re- 
markable singing. Margery Maxwell as Nedda strength- 
ened the good impression made on her first appearance, and 
was much enjoyed. Rimini as Tonio gave an admirable in- 
terpretation of the famous prologue, and was excellent 
throughout the part. Others in this cast were Desire De- 
frere and Ludovico Olivoro. 

It was officially announced at the close of this engage- 
ment that another season Dallas would have a whole week 
of opera given by this remarkable company, an event 
which will be looked forward to with great anticipation, 

R. 


Alex- 


Vincent d’Indy to Visit America 


Concert Management Arthur Judson has announced the 
engagement of Vincent D’Indy, the celebrated French com- 
poser, conductor and pianist, for a seven weeks’ visit to 
this country. While he is known primarily as a composer, 
D'Indy is also a conductor of authority and a pianist of 
great merit. It was as a pianist that he started his mu- 
sical career, but his talents are of such diversity that this 
fact is not often remembered. As the ardent disciple of 
César Franck, and as the founder of a school of French 
composition himself, the visit of D’Indy to America will 
be one of the high lights of the coming musical season. 
His first American appearance will be on December 1 and 
2, when he will lead the forces of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. He will also appear as guest conductor of the 
Cincinnati, Boston and Philadelphia orchestras, appearing 
with the latter organization at its concerts in Philadelphia 
and on tour in Washington, Baltimore, Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh. His own compositions will, of course, be fea- 
tures of the programs. In addition, he will give a few 
piano recitals in the principal cities. 


Greta Torpadie Sings Henry’s “Gather Ye 
Rosebuds” 


Greta Torpadie is using Harold Henry’s delightful song 
“Gather Ye Rosebuds” on most of her programs this season. 
In the review of Miss Torpadie’s recent recital in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, the critic of the Transcript wrote in the issue 
of January 20: “One other of the songs yesterday deserves 
special comment—Harold Henry’s ‘Gather Ye Rosebuds 
While Ye May.’ Here is an English song of true distinc- 
tion, with a model touch in the harmony well suited to the 
ancient poem.” 


Fanning Booking Fast for Next Season 


Cecil Fanning, = gave a recital for the Arion Society 
of Charleston, S, C., last November, has been booked for 
another in the ‘ Charleston Musical Society’s series on 
February 19 next. This will be part of a Southern tour 
which will take him through Texas to the Pacific Coast. 
His success in the Fritschy Course in Kansas City, Mo., 
in February, has led to his being engaged for ten recitals 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, under Mr. Fritschy’s local 
direction next December. He will open his season on his 
return from Europe at the Buffalo Festival on October 8. 


Raymond Walters Writes on Registration 


An interesting article by Raymond Walters, registrar of 
Lehigh University and secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, has been reprinted from 
“School and Society.” In it, Mr. Walters gives statistics 
of registration of thirty American universities for 1920. It 
is interesting to note that the Northwestern University is 
first in number of music students, followed by Kansas, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Yale, in the order named. 





Amy Ellerman Sings in “Hora Novissima” 

Amy Ellerman did some exceptionally fine’ singing as 
contralto soloist in Parker’s “Hora Novissima” at the third 
annual festival of the Ascension Oratorio Society at the 
Church of the Ascension in New York on the evening of 
May 4 
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DENVER ENJOYS A 
REAL MUSICAL TREAT 


Pavlowa, Schumann-Heink, Alda and Levitzki Star Attrac- 
tions—Local Artists Please 


Denver, Colo., April 5, 1921.—The last month has kept 
musical Denver busy, several unusually fine local concerts 
vying in popularity with the visiting stellar attractions. 
Among the former must be mentioned a program given by 
students of Paul Clarke Stauffer, head of the Denver Con- 
servatory of Music, at the Knight-Campbell Hall, which 
introduced a number of promising young pianists whose 
clever work called forth much praise from the large audi- 
ence. They were Gwendolyn Ashbough, Margaret Smith, 
Valdo Gorman, Genevieve Behen, Blanche Calkins, Maxine 
Thompson, Josephine Courtney, Belle Pratt, Chester 
Garbutt and Ethel Worth. y 

Also worthy of especial mention was the joint recital 
given by Vera Bryce, pianist, from Helen Hanson’s studio, 
and Harlan Webber, violinist, pupil of Edith Sindlinger 
Wible. An interesting program, supplemented by a string 
orchestra, served to exploit the skillful work of the young 
musicians, 

PAVLOWA AND SCHUMANN-HEINK 

The end of February was made notable by three perform- 
ances, under the Oberfelder management, of Anna Pavlowa 
with her magnificent supporting company and symphony 
orchestra. The general performance was of a higher order 
than ever before and the three beautiful programs com- 
pletely filled the auditorium with enthusiastic admirers of 
the terpsichorean art, as exemplified by these superb 
Russians, 

Mr. Oberfelder struck another popular chord, when he 
presented the much-loved Schumann-Heink in recital at the 
Auditorium on March 4. Mme. Schumann-Heink is a true 
marvel in that, after her many years of constant concert 
giving, her voice is still as fresh, powerful and utterly de- 
lightful as of old. The passing- years have only added 
mellowness and distinction. She sent her audience away in 
a warm glow of satisfaction, and more enthusiastic than 
ever, over both charming singer and gracious woman, As- 
ae her were George Morgan, an excellent baritone, and 

Katherine Hoffman, sterling accompanist. 

An open meeting of the Godowsky Piano Club, consist- 
ing of pupils of Anna Knecht, occurred March 6, the fol- 


lowing young pianists presenting a well-balanced and 
thoroughly interesting program in creditable fashion: 
Estella Moore, Riccarda Forrest, Belle Stein, Mrs. F. J. 


Smith, Julia Wiener, Virginia Parfet and Virginia Rigg. 
Hazel Olive Bennet, soprano, interpolated a delightful group 
of songs. 

The annual spring frolic of the Denver Music Society, 
took place March 8 at the Adams Hotel and introduced 
“King Jazz,” “Queen Riot” and their royal entourage in 
a riotous evening of original “stunt” performances. The 
program committee was Paul Clarke Stauffer, chairman; 
Henry Sachs, and Frank Farmer. 

The following Tuesday evening, the Tuesday Musical 
Club presented Henry Houseley in a program of some of 
his best known compositions. The quartet from the Tuesday 
Club sang. Other singers, who rendered ce were Daniel 
Angevine, Edward Walters and Mrs, F. I. Hollingsworth, 
while Edith Sindlinger Wible played two violin selections. 
Mrs. John B. Williams gave entertaining reminiscences of 
Mr. Houseley’s early days in Denver, and enumerated many 
of his operas and other compositions. 

Frances ALtpA HEARTILY RECEIVED. 

Frances Alda received a hearty reception at the Audi- 
torium, March 10, when she gave a wholly delightful recital 
under Robert Slack’s management. Mme. Alda is the for- 
tunate possessor of a glorious voice of golden quality, 
which she uses with superb mastery. Her tones flow with 
ease and smoothness, limpid, colorful and velvety, but yet 
can scintillate with dazzling brilliance when the spirit of 
the music so demands. Her style is that of the consummate 
artist and her interpretations ideal. It was one of the most 
satisfying concerts of the season. 

TRIUMPH FoR LevirzKI, 

Whenever Mischa Levitzki chooses to play in Denver he 
can confidently expect a crowded house and unlimited en- 
thusiasm. His piano recital, March 14, under the Ober- 
felder management, was a genuine triumph for the young 
Russian, all the more since the season has been overcrowded 
with piano virtuosi, and interest in that form of art might 
naturally be supposed to be waning somewhat, Levitzki, 
however, won his audience completely from the first note, 
He plays in the big manner, possesses a brilliant technic, 
a fine sense of balance, of fitness of values, of exquisite 
tonal colorings, of delicate and bold phrasing, of verve and 
of poetical feeling, and yet one is constantly cognizant of 
a pervading guidance of keen understanding and sane mu- 
sicianship. It was a concert which will long remain in 
memory. 











FLORENCE Pianist and Coach. 
Instruction. Pupil of 
Michelowski, the teacher 
of Paderewski. 

CHAMBERS 435 W. 119th St., N.Y.C. 
Tel. 8200 Morningside 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


Pianist-Organist, Leschet Exponent 
Instruction—Coaching for teaching or re- 
cital June 1—September 1—Summer rates 

Address: Care Margaret Sutherland, 
201 West 85th Street. : : : New York City. 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
Direction oft and Mr, Frodaich Beier 


SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 1215 Douglas Sireet 


HAROLD GLEASON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
University of Rochester, Institute of Musical Art 
Rochester, N, Y, 




















MATTIE D. WILLIS 


NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Dunning System of Improved Music Study 


LESCHETIZKY TECHNIC 
CLASSES START JUNE 15 and AUGUST 1 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 





New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


STUDIO 915, CARNEGIE HALL 
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\e STEGER 
The Most Valuable Pianoin the World 











SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 


me NEW YORK SCHOOL of Music AND ARTS 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 


Six Weeks Courses from May 15th to September Ist Rates $180 and $250 (according to teacher for 

private lessons) which include board and room, 
tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, etc. including Ralfé Leech 
Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoeving, Eugene Salvatore, Aloys Kremer, Frank Howard Warner, 
Alexander Pero and many others. SEND FOR OUTLINE. 





No extras and same celebrated faculty 








EMERSON 


Established 1849 Boston 











OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


Frank Damrosch, Director 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IM ALL ITS BRANCHES 





THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 





Busi & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 








W I * G & Sy oO yy ‘ Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
Factery and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York 
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GRANBERRY .433.|Ganapol Studios 
SUMMER Pisnists of Musical Art 
COURSES Teachers Superior Training in Voice and Plane 


Accompanists 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of 
Instruction 


New York 


2515-2517 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 





Carnegie Hall 


win CADMAN 








Voice Piano Strings 


COMPOSER-PIANIST Public School Music 
In Resitals of Compositions and His Famous Organ Theory 
“Indian Music-Talk.” Composition 
Addrece: Gore of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Pedagogy 
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Met. osm t & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. —_. 

Bsa + mints 
Sherman 

5 AMERICAN INSTITUTE \*yas 

is R Pe OF APPLIED MUSIC Wry 


212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
& PIANIST New York City 


H Management: KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 
Kimpatt Hawt, Cuicaco, Inv. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hern anp A. FRAEMCKE 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 











KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY MoO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 











53nan YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


ynducted according to methods of most progressive 
— ypean conservatories. 


Flocution= MUSIC ~Languages 


; @ Pauw of International Reputation 







Exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
ne repertoire work, Department of Opera. 

eal location and residence department 
with superior equipment 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1920-21 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teaeker 
835 Lincola Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


BUTLER = 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fime Arts Bullding, 








Clare Osborne Reed 


ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR ry 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC x 
Advanced In tion for Artist-Studenta, 

Teachers’ Normal snc A 
Chicage, 11. 








509 S. Wabash Ave. 
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ESTEY 


CYhe best 4rnoun musical name in the lLlorl/ 
ESTEY PIANO CO. 
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New York City 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 











AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
a 


THE 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 











Stetawey Halil, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Sur wee: { 
@tetawey Hall, 16-17 Lower Se St.. Portman Sq., W., London 
. ee eee PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 


NICH-&-BACH 


NAS 


Ei Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
Name OOMMET amelie 
: 3 ; On-the-Hudson “ gist Street, 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; PB alas 
a he onym for artistic excellence, You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
or forty years the Sohmer family genes Sere alles ate Of te tomh ae 
have been making Sohmer pianos. . Tt io bo. exauintely beautiful in a | and oxpree 
To make the most artistic piano understand why the Autopiano leads in the ‘player 
possible has been the one aim, and : Sincerely 
its re 9 ggg is evidenced by — aa ce 
the fact that: 
Ther Sohmers i 
poitten Districtthan any other atietie niave THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
ae & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New Vek 
EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 3818-326 Saar THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














